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I BELIEVE THAT one reason why there are so many 


people who are restless, dissatisfied, and disappointed 





is that they have no bright and glowing objective be- 











fore them, no star to which they can hitch their wagon. 


J+ matters little what our objective in life is, so long as 





it is decent, honest and beneficial. It is the inside glory, 





deep in the heart, that makes anything worth while. 





George 
Matthew 
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Diabetes 
IS MY PARTNER 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 
(U. S. Indoor Men's Singles Tennis Champion) 


" LL YOU RING 
Room 315 for 
me,’ please?” 
The telephone ac 
operator in the 
Hotel Menzies in 
Melbourne, Aus- ‘7 
tralia, looked up 
at the sunburned 
young American 
standing beside her 
desk. “‘Yes, sir,’’ she 
said, and plugged in 
the call. Vainly she rang the room, 
again and again. 

“Sorry, sir, but Room 315 does 
not answer.” 

Five minutes later the young 
American was at the door of 315 
with the hotel manager. A key 
clicked in the lock, the door swung 
open. Inside, another young Amer- 
ican was lying on the single bed, 





unconscious. Swift- 
ly the house doctor 
was called. He took 
one glance, and 
~ phoned for a hos- 

pital ambulance. 

The American 
they carried out on 
a stretcher was I, 
the author of this 
article. The one 
who had put in the 
call to 315 was my 
teammate, Gardnar Mulloy of 
Coral Gables, Florida. We were in 
Melbourne as members of the U. S. 
Davis Cup team that had gone 
there, in December, 1946, to chal- 
lenge Australia for the world’s ten- 
nis championship. 

Had Mulloy merely called my 
room by chance? Not at all, for he 
always made it a practice, when we 
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were on trips together, to have the 
operator ring me every morning. 
If I didn’t answer, it generally 
meant danger. For I am a diabetic. 
I have been one for 20 years. And 
like all diabetics, I have to take 
certain precautions. 

Fortunately for me, Gardnar was 
on the job as usual, that day in Mel- 
bourne. When they found me in my 
room, | was “in insulin shock.” I 
had blacked out, just as a flier does 
when deprived of oxygen. At the 
hospital, glucose was injected in- 
travenously; and 36 hours later I 
walked out into the Australian sun- 
shine, thoroughly fit and ready to 
join my teammates in preparing 
for the Davis Cup matches. 

Perhaps that story is rather an 
alarming way to begin an article 
dedicated to the proposition that 
diabetics can enjoy the normal, ac- 
tive life of any ordinary human 
being and indulge any fancy they 
may have in sports. But it is done 
to emphasize the fact that my Aus- 
tralian ‘‘black-out” was one of the 
extremely few times in a career of 
14 years on the tennis courts that 
I have experienced any serious dis- 
tress from diabetes. 

Even in Melbourne, the peril in 
which I found myself was not due 
to the fact that I played tennis but 
to my carelessness in forgetting the 
elementary precaution of taking a 
glass of milk and crackers before 
retiring at night. Had I done so, 
the shock would not have come on. 

The chief point I want to drive 
home is this: you can do business 
with diabetes. I want to relieve the 
fears of almost a million people in 
the U. S. who have to live daily 
with diabetes and have the idea 
that this means living abnormally. 
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I hope what I set down here will 
convince them that their lives can 
be full of fun and activity, and that 
they can do a lot more than they 
have been led to believe—or per- 
haps have erroneously assumed. 

I don’t intend, however, to pose 
as an authority with all the answers. 
I hold no medical degree; and let 
me say promptly that every diabetic 
should have the services of a com- 
petent physician. But these facts 
are true: I have had diabetes for 
20 years, my life has been unique, 
and I believe that, on the basis of 
my experiences, I am in a position 
to make observations that no one 
else in the world, to my knowledge, 
is qualified to offer. 


IRST, LET ME GO Statistical about 

my activity on the tennis courts. 
In the 14 years that I have played 
in tournaments, I have competed 
in some 500 events (singles, doubles 
and mixed doubles). I have trav- 
eled more than 300,000 miles in the 
U. S. and foreign countries. And 
during that time I have had more 
than 10,000 insulin injections. 

Mine is not a light case of dia- 
betes but a rather severe one, call- 
ing for 40 units of U-80 Reg. insulin 
and 20 units of U-80 protamine 
zinc insulin (mixed) per injection. 
I have taken these injections on 
trains, boats, planes and in auto- 
mobiles, all over the world. 

I have traveled on planes all 


.-night without sleep, eaten what 


foods were available, and played 
tennis without trouble on arrival 
at my destination. Of course, | 
wouldn’t follow this schedule from 
choice, but 1 don’t worry when 
the situation occurs. 

In all the 14 years during which 
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1L1L TALBERT HAS WON 18 na- 
B tional championships in tennis 
and has ranked as one of the top 
10 players in the U.S. for the past 
seven years. Twice, in 1944 and 
1945, he has ranked second; and 
his current ranking is fifth. He 
was the last player to defeat John 
Kramer, world’s amateur cham- 
pion, before Kramer entered the 
professional ranks. 

In the summer of 1946, Talbert 
played one of the most punishing 
singles matches in history against 


One of the Greatest Fighters in Tennis 





Mulloy, in the tournament finals 
at Southampton, Long Island. The 
match lasted more than three hours: 
for the final 30 minutes, Talbert 
seemed on the verge of prostration 
from heat and physical exertion. 
Spectators could not understand 
how a diabetic could fight on for 
hour after hour, under a blazing 
sun. But their fears were ground- 
less. There were no aftereffects 
other than normal weakness, and 
a few days later Talbert was play- 
ing tournament tennis again. 











I have indulged in violent and al- 
most ceaseless exercise, diabetes has 
interfered with my tennis on only 
three or four occasions, and then 
because of my carelessness. I have 
had the extremes of both diabetic 
coma and insulin shock. But before 
I talk about them, let me start at 
the beginning. 

I was ten years old that March 
afternoon in 1928 when my doctor 
gave his verdict—diabetes! This 
was just seven years after the dis- 
covery of insulin, the one and only 
‘“‘wonder drug” that permits a dia- 
betic to live. 

I spent 20 days in the Children’s 
Hospital in Cincinnati under the 
care of a young pediatrician who 
was a wonderful person in my eyes, 
mainly because he loved sports, 
which then, as now, were my main 
interest. I left the hospital a dia- 
betic, knowing that, at the time, 
medicine classified diabetes as one 
of the top 11 killers among diseases. 
For three years I lived a careful- 
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ly prescribed life, taking insulin, 
abstaining from sweets and other 
sugar-producing foods, and being 
careful not to overexert at sports. 
Then, at the age of 13, I started to 
play tennis on the advice of my 
doctor. He so advised because the 
exercise would enable me to get 
along with less insulin, but chiefly 
it was for psychological reasons. 
Little did I realize that I was a 
guinea pig. A diabetic exercising 
violently was unheard of. 

Psychology, as the doctor well 
knew, is an important factor in the 
development of the diabetic child. 
If he goes to parties and is forbidden 
to share the refreshments, -he senses 
that he is different from other 
youngsters, and a feeling of inferi- 
ority results. By using a little fore- 
thought, specially prepared ice 
cream and cookies can be made 
available for the child without his 
knowing the difference. 

His ailment should never be 
treated as a disease, and parents 
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should never let him think of it as 
such, even though he must take in- 
sulin shots. Put as few restrictions 
on him as possible. If he wants to 
participate in sports, take him to 
the doctor and find out the way in 
which he can do it. It can be done. 

The important thing is always to 
keep “‘in balance.” In my case, ten- 
nis burned up the sugar in my body. 
So if I played at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, I would take a protein— 
a slow-burning food—to replenish 
the fuel tank before it became emp- 
ty. But if I failed to take the food 
(say, some protein-milk of a ham 
sandwich), the energy consumption 
of the exercise and the insulin would 
pull down my blood sugar, and 
likely would result in my going 
into shock, which can be serious 
and even dangerous. 

When I am playing in tourna- 
ments, it is not always possible to 
know how difficult a match is going 
to be, but I can figure it pretty 
closely. If I anticipate a hard fight, 
calling for a lot of energy, I take my 
normal amount of insulin in the 
morning and a large breakfast, well 
supplied with protein. Then I have 
a similarly large lunch. In addition, 
I always keep sugar available to 
take during play. This can be in 
the form of tablets, ginger ale, 
orange juice, chocolate or any food 
with high sugar content. 

There are symptoms to warn me 
that | am approaching insulin shock, 
known medically as hypoglycemia. 
First I start perspiring. My lips be- 
come dry and [| get thirsty, then 
blurry-eyed. I feel weak and nerv- 
ous, and it is difficult to make my 
body obey my mind. 

This condition is usually appar- 
ent to my friends before it is to me. 
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They can recognize a difference in 
my looks, my speech and my ac- 
tions. Perhaps the easiest way to 
describe my condition is this: I look 
and act as though I were suffering 
from a beautiful hang-over. 


NM Y FIRST PROTAMINE-ZINC insulin 

shock hit me in Bermuda, 
about two months after I started 
taking the drug. I was living with 
friends near the Aquarium, about 
seven miles from Hamilton. After 
breakfast one morning, I got on my 
bicycle and pedaled into town. Sud- 
denly, after wandering idly about 
for an hour or so, I staggered into 
a grocery store. 

Unable to talk, I snatched some 
chocolate cookies from the counter 
and ate them. In a few minutes I 
was all right; I paid for the snack, 
and walked out. But the clerk 
thought I was crazy. 

Later I learned that I had passed 
the wives of several tennis players on 
the street that same morning. They 
thought it was terrible that I should 
be drinking at such an early hour. 
And to this day, I don’t think they 
actually believe my story. 

In May, 1947, the story was far 
more serious. I was living at the 
Hotel St. Regis in New York, and 
joined a group for a gay evening 
party. When I returned to the hotel 
at 2 a.M., I neglected to take my 
glass of milk. The following morn- 
ing I didn’t wake up. 

For 40 hours I lay unconscious 
in a hospital. They thought I had 
meningitis and tapped my spine. 
But I was suffering from insulin 
shock and poisoning. 

I was in the hospital for five days. 
Three days later I was scheduled 
to play in some charity tennis 
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matches against the visiting French 
champion, Marcel Bernard, and 
Jean Borotra. I felt terrible, but the 
doctor said to go ahead and play; 
it would do no harm. 

I did play, and then flew to Chi- 
cago with the Frenchman to play 
again. I was quite all right except 
for terrific headaches from the 
spine-tapping. 

This was the extreme of sugar 
deficiency, causing shock. I experi- 
enced the other extreme—diabetic 
coma — almost ten years earlier 
while attending the midwinter Car- 
nival in New Orleans. I had been 
feeling fine, and this well-being 
made me a little careless about 
usual precautions. Temporarily I 
forgot that diabetes, insidious by 
nature, never stops working. 

I woke up in my hotel room at 
4 a.M., so sick and with such a head- 
ache that it was impossible to move. 
By morning I felt slightly better. 
Never having had trouble from dia- 
betes, I blamed the illness on New 
Orleans drinking water. But that 
was only the beginning. 

For three days I remained in 
Louisiana, all the while feeling up- 
set. From there I went to Tampa 
to play in a tournament, getting 
sicker and sicker each mile of the 
way. Then the first night in Tampa 
it really hit me. 

I was alone in my room. Night- 
mares, chills and fever struck all at 
once, with an unquenchable thirst 
and little desire to live. Fortunately, 
Ray Peo, vice-president of the Auto- 
car Company and an old friend 
from Cleveland, stopped by to see 
me. Immediately he carted me off 
to the hospital. When I came to 
several days later, the doctors said 
that had Mr. Peo stopped by a few 





hours later, I would never have 
come out of the coma. 

I hastened back to Cincinnati 
and spent two weeks there in the 
hospital, regaining my diabetic bal- 
ance and taking the new type in- 
sulin known as protamine-zinc. It 
is regular insulin with a protein 
added, to give it a working period 
of some 36 hours. With this prep- 
aration, it is possible to have your 
injections in the morning before 
breakfast and be free of worry until 
the following morning. Ever since 
that visit to Cincinnati, I have 
benefited from the blessings of this 
medical aid to diabetics. 


| es YEARS, PEOPLE FROM all over 
the world have written to me, 
seeking the benefit of my experi- 
ence. Many of them express amaze- 
ment that I am able to play so pun- 
ishing a game as tennis. I suppose 
it is only natural that they should 
be mystified, for diabetics have 
looked upon themselves as doomed 
to a life of semi-invalidism. 

On a day when the summer heat 
has hovered at 100 degrees, I have 
spent hours on the court and have 
lost as much as 12 pounds in bodily 
weight. The poundage, of course, 
represented liquids that didn’t take 
long to regain. But I cite the fact to 
indicate that tennis is not, as some 
people still believe, a “‘sissy’’ sport, 
as it was once labeled. From my 
experience, I would say that it is 
the most grueling sport of all. 

I mention this chiefly to empha- 
size the mistaken idea diabetics 
have had for years that sports are 
not for them. My own example has 
been cited by eminent physicians 
as evidence to prove the contrary— 
that sufferers may enjoy normal, 
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active lives as long as they take 
reasonable precautions. 7 

Many of the letters I have re- 
ceived have been pathetic in be- 
seeching my help and advice. While 
I was in Australia I received a mass 
of mail and had numerous callers 
who sought the magic healing 
power they thought I must possess. 
They could not understand how I 
could play tennis. They regarded 
it as a miracle. 

In answering my mail, I impress 
upon the correspondents that I have 
no magic power, am not a miracle 
worker and that my tennis playing 
is not a phenomenon. Then, after 
emphasizing that I am not qualified 
to take the place of a doctor in pre- 
scribing, my advice is as follows: 

A. Approach your diabetes with- 
out mental reservations. 

B. If you have to use insulin, al- 
ways have available some type of 
sugar—orange juice, tablet sugar, 
candy—in case of insulin shock. 
For any sustained expenditure of 
effort, I find it advisable to take a 
protein beforehand. 


C. Beware of excessive thirst, 
hunger and loss of weight. 

D. Have faith and confidence in 
your doctor. 

E. Don’t think of yourself as be- 
ing sick. Don’t have any reserva- 
tions about being able to live a 
normal, active life, the same as your 
friends. To any diabetic who likes 
physical recreation but is fearful of 
consequences, I say that I have 
played tennis for as many as 102 
consecutive days without injury. 
Through all that period my weight 
was constant, and I felt fine other 
than being normally tired. 

With the exercise of common 
sense in following a few simple reg- 
ulations, and with the care of a 
competent physician, the diabetic 
can have just as much fun in life as 
anyone else. Certainly I have had 
my share of fun in my 14 years of 
tournament tennis. 

Physical recreation is no cure-al] 
for the diabetic, of course, but it 
builds a lot of morale. And good 
morale is vital to anyone who wants 
to get the most out of life. 


Talent—and Fortitude 


is fre- 


YUCCESS AS A VIRTUOSO 
S quently the result of sheer for- 
titude as well as talent. When the 
Austrian pianist Paul Wittgenstein 
lost his right arm during World 
War I, it seemed to his admirers 
that his musical career was ended. 


But not to Wittgenstein. After 


leaving the hospital, he painstak- 
ingly set to work developing the 
technique of his left hand. Then 
he started building a concert re- 
pertory by transcribing a number 
of piano masterpieces for left hand 
alone. Months later he returned 
to the stage—the only one-armed 
concert pianist in the world. Now 
a recognized artist, he has ap- 
peared throughout the world. Ra- 
vel and other composers have writ- 
ten works expressly for his use. 


—Listen to the Mocking Words by Daviv Ewen, published by Arco 
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HOW WORDS 


CRASH THE 


DICTIONARY 


by PAULA PHILIPS 


Here’s the low-down on the tests 
they must pass to make the grade 
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DGAR BERGEN’S DEVILISH side- 

kick, Charlie McCarthy, made 
a profound observation over the air 
a few years ago. “I like anatomy,” 
he announced rakishly. ‘“‘It looks 
good on people, especially girls— 
like that one in the front row. 
Hubba-hubba!”’ 

A serious-looking dictionary ed- 
itor, tuned in to the Bergen show in 
New York, leaned forward in his 
chair. “Hubba-hubba again,” he 
murmured. Next morning in his 
office, he went to an: imposing file 
marked “‘New Words.” ‘Thumbing 
rapidly through the cards, he 
reached “‘H.” There it was—‘‘Hub- 
ba-hubba: a cry of enthusiasm; pop- 
ular expression in Army camps.”’ 

The origin and derivation of the 
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word were uncertain, although 
rumors had it that members of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade had 
shortened the Spanish command, 
habla, habla—‘‘at ease’’—to get the 
current version. Now it was pop- 
ping up everywhere. A mob of 
screaming bobby-soxers greeted 
Frank Sinatra in a West Coast night 
club with a chanting “Shubba-hub- 
ba.”? A large metropolitan news- 
paper reported that a movie starlet 
was named “hubba-hubba girl’ in 
a nation-wide poll. 

A few days later, in the dignified 
company of such contenders ‘as 
‘“cartohypnosis” and “‘serigraphy,” 
“hubba-hubba” came before an ad- 
mission board of dictionary editors. 
After lively debate and a round- 
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table vote, it was decided that 
“hubba-hubba” had made the 
grade and rated recognition. Thus 
Funk & Wagnalls’ -New College 
Standard Dictionary gives “hubba”. 
official listing and defines it prop- 
erly though primly as ‘‘an exclama- 
tion of pleasure.” 

Each year from three to five 
thousand new words crash the Eng- 
lish language. The mortality rate 
is high, however, and only about 
one-third survive the public’s fickle 
tongue. An even smaller number— 
a few hundred perhaps—get into 
the dictionary to stay. They have 
‘“‘arrived”’ in the strictest sense, since 
the American dictionary is the 
Who’s Who of words and even its 
largest editions have admitted a 
total of only 600,000 members. 

Contrary to general belief, there 
are no ivory-tower scholars who ar- 
bitrarily decide which words shall 
pass into vocabulary’s inner sanc- 
tum. Talk to any dictionary makers, 
whether they are with Webster, 
Funk & Wagnalls, Random House 
or other companies, and they’Il teil 
you that they don’t write the dic- 
tionary—the people do. They are 
just reporters or word scouts, con- 
stantly on the hunt for new talent. 
Lexicographers must read every- 
thing from burlesque-show bulle- 
tins to symposiums on semantics, 
for there is no way to predict where 
or when a word will make its first 
public appearance. 

Penicillin is discovered, the atom 
is split, and dozens of words are 
born to describe these phenomena. 
Advertising agencies and company 
executives dream up trade names 
like Jell-O, Vaseline, Celluloid, 
Benzedrine or Kodak, which catch 
the public fancy and grow to mean 
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more than one product put out by 
one company. A man named Volta 
pioneers in the field of electricity 
and ‘‘voltage’’ comes into being, 
just as galvanize, Hooverize, spoon- 
erism and gerrymander come from 
Messrs. Galvani, Hoover, Spooner 
and Gerry. 

Sinclair Lewis writes a novel 
about George Babbitt and the read- 
ing public picks up “‘babbittry”’ to 
describe anyone smugly provincial. 
Writers and cartoonists who feel 
caged in by the limitations of ac- 
cepted words coin a few of their own. 
Gelett Burgess fathered “blurb’’; 
David Low, the British cartoonist, 
is responsible for “blimp”; and E. 
C. Segar, creator of Popeye, com- 
bined gorilla and-baboon and came 
up with “‘goon” as the name for a 
weird character in his comic strip. 

Dr. Edward Kasner, professor of 
mathematics at Columbia Univer- 
sity, needed a word that would 
stand for the astronomical number 
“fone followed by a hundred zeros.”’ 
Out of sheer fancy he consulted his 
young nephew, who playfully sug- 
gested “‘googol.”” Dr. Kasner liked 
the word and used it in his text- 
books. Other mathematicians 
adopted it and Webster will soon 
put it into print. 

Or new words may just spring up 
spontaneously, as “‘chesty” did. A 
police detective, given to strut and 
swagger, liked to brag about his ex- 
ploits. Every time he recounted his 
adventures, his chest would swell so 
that it put a visible strain on his 
vest buttons. 

In one escapade, he bagged three 
bank robbers and attracted the at- 
tention of newspaper reporters who 
called on the chief of detectives for 
details. The chief obliged with a 
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full account, but added, with a 
twinkle in his eye, that the officer 
was also “‘chesty.” 

The adjective was perfect. Re- 
porters seized it eagerly for their 
stories. ““Chesty’’ was introduced to 
every dictionary editor in the coun- 
try. In the. Webster offices, for ex- 
ample, a form card was typed up 
with the word and its vital statistics 
—where it was first heard, who said 
it, how it was used and spelled. 
Then “‘chesty’? was on its own. 

Every time it was repeated a new 
entry was made, and in a few 
months the card was overflowing 
with quotes. It was a natural—the 
people’s choice. ‘“‘Chesty’’ eventu- 
ally got a place in the dictionary, 
plus an imposing definition ‘f . . self- 
important in demeanor.” 
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includes much Army-Navy 
slang, some of it respectable enough 
to have made the ‘“book’”—sad 
sack, scuttlebutt and goldbricking, 
toname a few. The contagious craze 
for ‘Shot’? musi¢ has “‘sent”’ right 
into the dictionary many colorful 
additions to our speech—in the 
groove, jive, hepcat, boogie woogie 
and jitterbug. 

Other recent developments con- 
tributed such new terms as buzz 
bomb, Rh factor, buyer’s strike, 
yatata, wire recorder, iron curtain, 
four freedoms and acronym (a word 
composed of the initial letters of 
other words, like WaAc, UNNRA.) 
Random House estimates that its 
new American College Dictionary con- 
tains more than a thousand new 
words and meanings which are 
listed for the first time. 

Majority rules in lexicography 
as in all democratic institutions, 
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and a word that has really invaded 
the people’s vocabulary will be 
approved as long as it is neither 
vulgar nor obscene. Dictionary edi- 
tors are apt to be somewhat snob- 
bish, however, when a word is still 
an upstart. Then they will question 
its heredity and demand an etymo- 
logical pedigree. 

Not long ago the staff of an engi- 
neering magazine asked a diction- 
ary company to accept the word 
‘‘airaulics,’’ which they felt would 
do for air what “‘hydraulics” does 
for water. The word was vetoed be- 
cause it was a mongrel—it united 
Greek and English parts. The mag- 
azine bounced back with “air- 
matics,’ only to be told it would 
have to be ‘‘aeromatics” to qualify. 

Repetitious meaning is another 
handicap that fledglings must over- 
come. “‘Biotaxis,”’ the effect of bodv 
on soul, was turned down since 
there are many synonyms for it al- 
ready in the dictionary. A list of 
them was sent to the doctor who in- 
vented and sponsored the word. 
*“Gobbledegook” (pompous vague 
talk) and “‘telefinalist’’ (one who be- 
lieves in final causes) were rejected 
for the same reason. 

Many of our more stiff-necked 
dictionary editors in the past have 
looked askance at slang terms and 
dutifully labeled them slang, popu- 
lar or colloquial. But such words 
have a way of pulling themselves up 
by the bootstraps. ‘‘Chiseler,” for 
instance, was definitely low-brow 
until the late President Roosevelt 
used the word in a fireside chat. 
‘‘Chiseler’s’’ stock went soaring and 
today our most formal writers will 
string it right alongside a five-syl- 
lable Sunday best. 

Sometimes word meanings 
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change over long periods and lexi- 
cographers must keep pace with 
these changes. “‘Girl’? once meant 
a child of either sex,*and ‘‘agony” 
referred to a wrestling match. The 
underworld has made a singularly 
violent contribution to our lan- 
guage by giving new twists to many 
traditionally innocent words. Thus 
today, to ‘‘turn on the heat” may 
have nothing to do with furnaces. 
Instead, “‘heat”? according to Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary may mean 
“‘the coercive application of torture, 
as for extorting a confession.” 


| femme A worD that seems 
new turns up, dictionary men 
go back to dictionaries in every lan- 
guage, including Maori, Urdu, Af- 
rikander and Sanskrit, to find out 
if it is of foreign extraction. They 
turn to specialized dictionaries in 
every field—lacemaking, printing, 
ethics, botany, politics and the like, 
to see if it is cant (specialized vocab- 
ulary which means “trade talk’’). 
Such determined digging may un- 
cover a past for the word. 
*‘Whoopee,”’ for instance, was an 
up-and-coming candidate in the 
late 1920s when everybody was 
singing the song, Makin’ Whoopee. 
People used the word as a cheer to 
express super-hilarity and never 
suspected that their ancestors back 
in the 16th century used the ‘same 
word—only they meant something 
else. “Whoopee” in the days of 
Henry the Eighth was a synonym 
for the modern “‘giddap” or “‘sick 
*"im,”’ addressed to horses or dogs. 
Another word now being restored 
to popularity is “jeroboam.” Life 
Magazine used it to describe a 
Lucius Beebe party and readers 
were frankly puzzled. In context it 
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seemed to mean a huge goblet for 
wine, but verification of that defi- 
nition was not easy to find. 

After a deluge of inquiries, Funk 
& Wagnalls finally confirmed the 
story behind the word in Gross- 
man’s Guide to Wines, Spirits and Beer. 
French wine merchants in the 1870s 
had named their wine bottles after 
the kings of Israel, and one of the 
bottles, a tremendous four-quart 
size, honored Jeroboam. 

Dictionaries get complete over- 
haulings every 50 years or so when 
hundreds of consulting specialists 
are called in to dissect and reap- 
praise each word. Here again it is 
the people who pass final judgment. 
If they decide, for example, to put 
“hubba-hubba” on the shelf with 
**23 skidoo,” the experts will fill 
their order. 

Instead of deleting words in the 
large unabridged dictionaries, ed- 
itors give them the familiar bracket- 
ed stigma, ‘‘obs.”—obsolete. These 
words are has-beens and, though 
there are notable exceptions, they 
will probably never make a come- 
back. In one dictionary office alone, 
there are 50,000 words now waiting 
for the ax and hundreds of others 
still only on probation. 

Naturally some words are more 
secure than others. Onomatopoetic 
words—that is, those which spell 
out a sound like purr, moo, honk 
and bang—can be sure that as long 
as there are cats, cows, cars and 
noise, they will be wanted. In fact, 
anything onomatopoetic, if it is a 
good reproduction, stands a 99.9 
per cent chance of getting into such 
wide use that it qualifies for the 
dictionary. 

In dictionary circles there is a 
legend, told and retold, about the 
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word “dord,” reputed to be the 
oddest entry ever made in any dic- 
tionary. According to Webster, it 
was a term used by physicists and 
chemists to indicate density. The 
only flaw was that physicists and 
chemists never used “dord’’—in- 
deed, they claimed they had never 
heard of it. 

Letters poured in, and after a 
while an investigation was started 
in the Merriam-Webster offices in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
findings were startling. It seems that 
the original citation card had been 
written as follows: ““D or d” mean- 
ing capital ‘‘D”’ or small “‘d.” The 
typesetter had ignored the spacing 
and promoted what should have 
been a letter abbreviation to a full- 
fledged word. Then “dord” was 
born, only to be killed in the next 
edition by the embarrassed editors. 

One word that may make the 
dictionary some day does not have 
any of the conventional prerequi- 





sites. What it does have is side-show 
appeal—179 letters. It would end, 
probably for all time, the contest 
between long words and defeat the 
present champ, “pneumonoultra- 
microscopicsilicovolcanokoniosis.”’ 
We refer to the unbeatable collec- 
tion of vowels and consonants which 
spells the name of an Indian chief 
who died in Wisconsin in 1866— 
“‘Lepodotemachoselachogaleokra- 
nioleipsanodrimupotrimmatosilph- 
ioparaomelitokatakeclummeno- 
kichlepikossuphophattoperistera- 
lektruonoptegkephalokigklopeleio- 
lagoosiraiobaletraganopterugon.” 

If you make it a hobby to talk 
about ‘‘Leppy”’ without resorting to 
the obvious nickname, you may 
spark-plug a campaign to get him 
into the dictionary. But don’t be 
surprised if your opposition labels 
you “hyperpolysyllabicsesquipe- 
dalianistic’’—which is a long word 
describing someone who is addicted 
to the use of long words. 


Remembrance 


HE REMEMBRANCE OF beauty, the beauty of a thing, or 

i i of personal relationships, or of a country, has always 
seemed to me the chief end of life. The present cannot be 
held; it slips through our grasping fingers, becomes im- 
mediately the past. The future may be neither beautiful 
nor worth remembering; certainly its beauty will be ac- 
, companied by ugliness and tragedy. But what has hap- 
pened is ours and cannot be taken away from us; and the 
mind, like the gauze screen through which gold is run, 
transmutes in retrospect almost everything into loveli- 
ness. Remembrance is the one sure immortality we know. 
—From Diary of a Dude Wrangler by STRUTHERS Burr, Scribners 
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Here is an honest, thoughtful analysis of a common problem in American homes 


LOVE, 


by JOHN MCPARTLAND 


HAT A FOOL I’vE BEEN! Why 
did I ever get mixed up in 
anything like this?” 

He put his face between his 
hands, utterly whipped, defeated, 
bewildered. Forty-three years old, 
healthy, successful in a moderate 
way, married for 16 years and the 
father of two children, now he was 
headed for loneliness, money trou- 
bles and perhaps a complete crack- 
up, one of the 150,000 men over 40 
who are divorced by their wives 
every year because they become in- 
volved with girls. 

Only three months ago he had 
given scornful advice to a business 
associate who was having an affair 
with a young stenographer. ‘‘You’re 
making a fool @f yourself,’’ he had 
told his friend. “‘A man your age, 
with a fine wife, is just plain crazy 
to risk losing everything! Drop 
the girl—don’t have anything more 
to do with her. I thought you 
had more sense than to get trap- 
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ped in a sordid affair like this.’ 

That had been only three months 
ago. And now, this morning, his 
wife had gone to a lawyer to begin 
action for a divorce. He felt sick, 
physically and mentaily. His life 
was wrecked — and for what? 

Desperately he tried to determine 
what had caused him to go astray. 
He wasn’t a foolish youngster; for 
16 years he had been a good hus- 
band. Helen and he had been close, 
completely sympathetic to each 
other, and now he felt more in need 
of her than ever before. The whole 
thing just didn’t make sense. 

But’ unfortunately, such things 
do make sense. In addition to the 
150,000 divorces this year, there 
will be millions of other similar 
tragedies which will be patched up, 
forgiven, or in many cases never 
brought into the open. This mad- 
ness of the forties and fifties is com- 
mon among men, yet it is only 
recently that we have developed 
an insight into our motivations and 
the honesty to talk openly about 
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our deeper emotions. Some day 
soon, we may know enough to help 
such men before they destroy their 
own faith in themselves and the 
companionship of their marriages. 

There are reasons for this mad- 
ness of middle age, and an open 
understanding of them will help a 
creat deal more than platitudes or 
recriminations. This man regarded 
himself, at least in the first stage of 
deep remorse, as completely to 
blame, a fool driven on by sheer 
lust. When‘he appears in court it 
is quite possible that the court will 
take a similar attitude and punish 
him with heavy alimony, take much 
or all of his accumulated property, 
and denounce him publicly as an 
adulterer. But about this time the 
remorse will have run its course 
and the man will become bitter. 

“Why should I be treated so 
harshly?” he will wonder. “‘Because 
of one mistake, I’m smashed. Al- 
most every man I know plays 
around — or tries to. Why should 
| take all the blame because [ lost 
my head over Jeannie? At least 
she’s a decent youngster, not like 
those girls some men I know have 
on their strings.” 

It is easier to understand the pat- 
tern behind a case like this if we 
avoid moral judgments. In our 
present society this man is bad, but 
at other times in history his adultery 
would have been acceptable to the 
majority. Even today, in the eyes 
of some peoples of our world, his 
middle-aged love affair with a girl 
would seem quite normal. Yet, in 
modern America, his punishment 
is swift and complete. 

Nevertheless, it is an obvious fact 
that young women are used as bait 
for business deals all over the U.S. 
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Let’s be frank about it—a sort of 
glossy prostitution is an ordinary 
part of. much American business, 
a calculated thing in which mid- 
dle-aged lusts are catered to and 
charged off as legitimate expense. 


HY DOES A MAN SUDDENLY break 

the traces at a time when he is 
only beginning to realize the bene- 
fits and contentments of maturity? 
Authorities generally agree on these 
four major causes: 

1. The degree of material suc- 
cess the man has achieved is most 
important in his sexual drives. 

2. Many men begin to feel a 
sexual insufficiency in relation to 
their wives during their late thirties 
and early forties. 

3. A feeling of monotony, of lost 
opportunities and frustration, is not 
at all uncommon in men during 
middle age. 

4. Latent deviations from sexual 
normality are likely to become ac- 
tive at a period corresponding to 
the menopause in women. 

We can look at these four points 
with an honest and a healthy in- 
terest. In those precise, uninspired 
phrases are violent dramas of lust, 
new love, renunciation, heartsick- 
ness. The four sentences describe 
the drives which have led to mur- 
der, to suicide, to a large percentage 
of all divorces, and to the wild, 
blood-pulsing excitement of the 
sexual chase. And beneath the four 
is that chill: layer found in all of us 
—the fear of old age and death. 

Material success — money, to be 
blunt — makes a great difference 
in any man’s sexual activity, for 
that is the kind of world we have 
made for ourselves. Our middle- 
aged men fall generally into three 
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classes: those whose emotional and 
sexual lives are completely satisfied 
with their wives as partners, lovers 
and companions; these who are 
dissatisfied but who are afraid or 
unable to seek satisfaction else- 
where; and those who inflame them- 
selves in a new, late love. The dif- 
ference between the second and 
third classes is mainly one of money. 

While there are more subtle fac- 
tors involved in the middle-age 
actions of the former college full- 
back, now portly but successful 
enough to write checks for $500 
without worrying, and married for 
years to the same wife, the prime 
cause of his wayward willfullness 
with girls is that he knows he can 
afford the try. His browbeaten 
clerk may be just as restless, but a 
$50 salary and 50 years of age per- 
mit only secret thoughts—no action. 

In our society, dollars are mus- 
cles, money is masculinity, prestige 
is potency. And if you question this 
rather brutal evaluation of the most 
successful male attractions, look 
around you, read the newspapers. 
Thus, many a lad whose teens and 
twenties were restricted to the 
third-best girl because he didn’t 
have enough money for the very 
best girl, goes out in his forties, 
loaded with $20 bills and anxious 
to even the score. 

How many wives have worked 
along with their slender, tired 
young husbands through years of 
straining effort, to the time of the 
1948 sedan in the two-car garage 
and the $150 suits, only to see their 
middle-aged mates spending all 
their money and time on some 
clever little trollop? But before the 
husband is condemned for going 
astray because of this first of our 
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four major points, let us look more 
deeply into the situation. 

To begin with, the core of man 
is concerned with success for only 
two reasons: survival and procrea- 
tion. It is natural that men at least 
associate sexual success with mater- 
ial success; even their wives recog- 
nize this combination, and deck 
themselves with the tributes of sex- 
ual desirability—fine clothes, furs, 
jewels. Forgive the man then, at 
least a little, if he becomes confused 
and thinks closing a big deal entitles 
him to some sexual triumph as wal. 

Forgive him, too, for yet another 
reason, insofar as the first major 
point is concerned. Few beautiful 
girls make plays for a hunched-over 
middle-aged accountant limited to 
60 cents for lunch money. Such 
girls have been known to find the 
company of a paunchy, middle- 
aged executive both exciting and 
profitable. And he, in turn, enjoys 
their seeming respect for his intelli- 
gence, his virility and his money. 


YO MUCH FOR THE FIRST of the 
major causes of this historic 
phenomenon of middle-aged mad- 
ness. The second major cause—the 
feeling of sexual inadequacy in com- 
parison with their wives—is a trifle 
more delicate. It has been estab- 
lished that males reach their sexual 
maximum before twenty, women 
after thirty. Apparently this simple 
biological fact (there are excep- 
tions) is hardly known by our peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, it is true, as 
vouched for by numerous authori- 
ties, the most recent being Dr. Al- 
fred C. Kinsey of Indiana Universi- 
ty in his famed book, Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male. 
We have a common story in our 
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love lore: boy meets girl, boy is 
passionate, girl is shy, boy is animal, 
girl is spiritual. But 20 years of mar- 
riage ‘brings a vast change in this 
relationship. The delicate, erotic 





fancy that is designed to excite the 
male, to lead him to compete and 
to die if necessary in achieving con- 
quest, fails to respond to flesh 
known so well. Meanwhile, driven 
by the maturing of her body, the 
woman finds physical love a neces- 
sity, as much a part of life as food 
and air. This sometimes leads to 
tension when the husband talks of 
weariness, of work on the morrow, 
of world events and office affairs. 

Try to understand these men. 
They love their wives as deeply as 
they did a decade ago; but then 
they were still the wooers. Now they 
are more often the wooed, and their 
response is less frequent. The situa- 
tion makes them uncomfortable and 
irritable. So they go out and dis- 
cover that they have lost none of 
their interest in sex; they try to con- 
vince themselves that they are still 
aS aggressive, potent and male as 
in their twenties. 

That is enough for the second 
major point: there will be no men- 
tion of the wife’s side, or of the soul- 
eating sorrow that can be her por- 
tion in this biological disbalance. 
It is sufficient to say that psycholo- 
gists consider this second point a 
prime cause of most marital diffi- 
culties between middle-aged hus- 
bands and wives. 

The third point—the feeling of 
monotony, of iost opportunities and 
of frustration—is likely to influence 
the happiest of middle-aged men. 
The daily routine of a job; the 
noticing, first with amusement, then 
with annoyance, finally with resig- 








nation, of graying hair, spreading 
paunch and the loss of spring and 
fitness; the gradual accumulation 
of little irritations, little quarrels, 
little estrangements—all these act 
as gradual poisons spoiling the 
tranquillity of life and marriage. 

Not always is the resentment 
directed at wife or home. A man 
may enjoy a pleasant family life, 
yet be tied to a job that is so tedious 
and deadening as to drive him to 
madness. Given the chance, this 
madness is likely to lead to an- 
other woman. 














~ LAST MAJOR POINT—the one 
involved in those tragic cases of 
good men going bad—is still partly 
shadowed in the mysteries of our 
bodies and minds. This much is 
known: most of us have a sort of 
reservoir hidden within us into 
which we dump the perverse lusts 
and emotional poisons which are 
generated in all of us, saint and 
sinner alike. 

Sometimes in early childhood, 
unwitting parents make something 
which is natural seem unnatural, or 
the first blooming of sex is smeared 
by sex-shamed adults. A tendency 
among boys toward prepuberty 
homosexuality may be buried in 
the forgotten past of a seemingly 
healthy and happy middle-aged 
man. Then suddenly he may suffer 
a mysterious breakdown of glandu- 
lar balance, a sickening of the or- 
gans or of the nervous system. 
Whatever the cause, he becomes a 
victim of severe middle-aged mad- 
ness, and either turns to young girls 
or becomes both the hunter and 
the prey of the sexually abnormal. 

Now authorities are generally 
agreed that the four causes listed 
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above are responsible for most in- 
stances of men going awry after 40. 
Of course, other situations are some- 
times responsible: for example, ap- 
peasement of a nagging feeling of 
inferiority by sexual conquests, set- 
tling a difficulty or a rivalry with a 
wife by going to another woman, 
and—rarely—the meeting with a 
more natural and complete mate 
after years of marriage. But chiefly, 
the points already discussed cover 
the majority of cases. 

What is the therapy, the treat- 
ment, for these maladjustments? As 
in almost every human relationship, 
two things are vital—honesty and 
understanding—if the wife is to 
help her marriage and if the hus- 
band is to remain emotionally 
stable. Selfishness, dishonesty and 
stubbornness will only increase all 
the dangers present. 

Then there should be a serious 
effort to locate the actual cause of 
the restlessness. It may be the man’s 
ego responding to a feeling of power 
with money, a temporary sexual 
maladjustment, a resentment 
against boredom or a definite ill- 
ness, either physical or mental. Un- 
less the principal cause or combina- 
tion of causes is brought to the sur- 
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face, the man is apt to stumble 
blindly through the whole sad story 
of the roving, middle-aged male. 

Counseling services, an under- 
standing physician and sometimes 
a psychiatrist may help in defining 
the problem and the cause or causes, 
But the solution has to be found by 
husband and wife together or it is a 
false answer. However, where an 
actual pathology exists, medical help 
1s required. Such men are dangerous 
not only to the security of their 
homes, but also to every young per- 
son, male or female, with whom 
they associate. 

The most common danger to the 
wife—and one of the most crippling 
—is that she will take her husband’s 
sudden desire to seek romance else- 
where as proof of her own failures 
as a woman, and either suffer in- 
tolerably in silence or attempt to 
seek a spiteful revenge. 

Instead of adopting either of these 
two destructive courses, she should 
examine herself as a person—and 
do it without morbidity or the use 
of selfish standards. Otherwise, she 
will solve none of her own problems, 
but merely encourage her errant 
husband in his last-fling attempt to 
be a “roving Romeo after 40.” 


A Glass of Milk 


’ 


1 OMETIMES,”” REPORTED a Euro- 

S pean relief worker, “a simple 
incident in the day’s work brings 
home in the most vivid and touch- 
ing manner the tragic experiences 
and the overwhelming needs of 
the children of war.” 

Then she related how,’ in one 


humble dwelling where several 
small children were present, she 
handed a little girl a glass of milk. 

With her eyes big as saucers, 
the little one looked up into the 
face of her benefactor. Then she 
whispered: ‘“‘How far down may 


I drink?” 


-——ADRIAN ANDERSON 
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Members of a unique club 
gladly pay in advance for 
the fun of being surprised 


A MILLION 
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by RALpH H. MAgor, Jr. 


OORBELLS WILL RING any day 
D this month in several hundred 
thousand American-homes and post- 
men will hand identical little pack- 
ages to delighted recipients. Every 
package has been ordered and paid 
for, yet not a single purchaser knows 
what’s inside. 

For the privilege of receiving a 
mysterious box every 30 days, thou- 
sands of Americans are eagerly pay- 
ing $5 a year for membership in a 
unique organization, the Gadget- 
of-the-Month Club. Each month 
the club mails out a newly manu- 
factured and as yet unmarketed 
gadget—perhaps a device to whip 
cream in 25 seconds, a combination 
nutcracker and ice tongs, a non- 
blobbing ketchup dispenser or a 
spring-action fly swatter. 

Members get their money’s 
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worth, in value as well as surprise. 
For a single gadget may soon ap- 
pear on store counters priced at half 
the year’s subscription cost. 

No one who joins the club knows 
in advance just what he will get in 
return for his investment. The snow- 
balling growth of the G-M-C, how- 
ever, is ample proof that everyone 
is more than satisfied. Since the club 
opened for business in November, 
1946, several hundred thousand 
persons have signed up to receive 
the mysterious monthly packages. 
In another six months, club officers 
expect to have 750,000 names on 
the rolls. 

The story of the Gadget-of-the- 
Month Club is as fantastic as the 
American’s proverbial love of gadg- 
ets which inspired its birth. ‘Time 
was when an inventor with a brain- 
storm could expect—if he was lucky 
—a lukewarm reception by any 
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manufacturer foolhardy enough to 
turn out his gimmick, and a posi- 
tively cool reception by a skeptical 
buying public. ReSult: many a 
handy laborsaving device died on 
the inventor’s drawing board. 

When the war ended, however, 
the inventors’ hopes soared. De- 
signers, scientists and industrialists 
loudly proclaimed a new Gadget 
Age, with push-button comfort for 
all. Somehow it all never came off. 
Bright ideas were conceived, fac- 
tories stamped out tricky gadgets, 
but people stayed away from store 
counters in droves. 

Four years ago a shy, petite, 
former Iowa farm girl, whose mod- 
el’s legs and figure belie her sound 
business sense and imagination, hit 
upon an idea. Why not combine 
native American curiosity with 
smart merchandising technique? 
Why not use a clever grab-bag ap- 
proach to sell a few gadgets at first, 
then mobilize the happy victims 
into a booster fan club? If the 
scheme worked, the pig-in-a-poke 
buyers would stimulate real con- 
sumer demand. Then manufactur- 
ers could produce the sought-after 
items profitably. 

Pretty Miss Mary Lou Moffitt, 
then vice-president of an appliance 
concern in Richmond, Virginia, dis- 
cussed her brainstorm with several 
advertising men. They put sharp 
promotional teeth into her blue- 
print. Twenty-three manufacturers, 
to whom contracts were promised, 
put up the money and are now 
stockholders. 

Miss Moffitt and her associates 
were hardly prepared for the flood 
of applications and dollars which 
poured into club headquarters in 
the wake of a few newspaper and 
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magazine articles. Men and women 
all over America—and in Europe, 
Mexico, the West Indies, the Philip. 
pines and South Africa as well— 
rushed their $5 fee to club offices, 
now located at 6600 Lexington 
Avenue, Hollywood, California, 
More cautious gadget-lovers bought 
a six-month membership for $1. 

With the roster ballooning, as this 
was written, at the rate of a thou- 
sand new members daily, club spon- 
sors happily commented: “This is 
one of the first times in history 
that the American consumer has 
bought something he has never 
seen, smelled or touched, and yet 
has paid for in advance!” 

Many subscribers, curious but 
dubious, expected to be gypped. In- 
stead, they unwrapped their month- 
ly packages to find practical things 
they could really use. Pleased house- 
wives rushed to back-yard fences, 
proudly showed their gimmicks to 
envious neighbors. Businessmen 
demonstrated shiny new whatcha- 
macallits to office associates, who 
promptly wanted them too. 

In hundreds of department stores 
salesgirls were surprised when they 
started getting orders for thinga- 
majigs they’d never heard of, much 
less sold. Buyers got frantic memos 
to find and capture a popular new 
gimmick. Factories joyfully stepped 
up production and gadgets fairly 
flew off the assembly line. Over- 
night, it seemed, curiosity appeal 
had become consumer appeal. 

But the Gadget-of-the-Month 
Club’s popularity is no accident. 
Each monthly gadget is not only 
useful but sturdily built; it is con- 
structed to take rough treatment 
and is thoroughly tested. Before an 
item is stamped O.K. for mailing, 
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it is given an almost-microscopic 
examination. Then it is submitted 
to a diabolical obstacle course by a 
consumer’s testing agency, and next 
isreproduced in small quantities for 
restricted sampling. Finally. the 
club’s experts compare it to other 
deserving candidates for the honor 
of being blue-ribboned a “‘gadget- 
of-the-month.” 

That the judges’ verdicts are 
loudly applauded is reflected in 
hundreds of fan letters from newly 
converted gadgeteers. ““Don’t know 
why this gadget wasn’t invented 
long, long ago,”” wrote a Milwaukee 
housewife. A Seattle mother ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with a clever 
holder for a tooth-paste tube: “‘It 
certainly keeps tubes in good shape, 
and takes up so little space. Now 
we can open the medicine cabinet 
without being hit by an avalanche 
of falling tubes.” 

A doctor’s wife in New Orleans 
pulled out all the stops with: ‘““My 
passion is gadgets, gadgets and more 
gadgets!”? While a woman in Ban- 
sor, Maine, commented: ‘“This No- 
Spill is certainly the answer to pots 
boiling over. Blessings on the Gadg- 
et-of-the-Month Club!” 








LTHOUGH ITS FOUNDERS didn’t 
‘\ plan it that way, the G-M-C is 
fast becoming an intimate family 
circle. Members don’t just open 
their packages and stick their new 
gimmicks on the shelf; they sit down 
and write Miss Moffitt about their 
family troubles, how the children 
are getting on, and whether the 
G-M-C is going to do something 
about grandpa’s slipping false teeth. 

Because one colorful gadget ap- 
pealed to her little daughter’s imag- 
ination, a young mother wrote: 
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*“Now I don’t have to remind her 
to brush her teeth. That accom- 
plishment in itself is certainly worth 
many times the price of my club 
membership.” 

Not long ago the club received a 
pathetic letter from a lonely old 
woman. Without family or friends, 
she had been cut off from society 
for years. Also, she never received 
mail. Now, the woman confided, 
her G-M-C membership keeps her 
in touch with new inventions from 
the outside world. 

Recently a couple on a remote 
ranch in the Southwest wrote a 
newsy letter, praising their mem- 
bership as a way to buy the latest 
items without having to shop in 
Los Angeles or New York. 

The wife appended a postscript: 
*“The idea is wonderful and I am 
willing to go whole hog, only please 
don’t send my husband any new 
fishing gadgets because the rivers 
in Arizona don’t have any water, 
let alone fish.” 

Many club subscribers act as 
talent scouts for new gimcracks. 
Some even send in ideas of their 
own. One woman suggested a port- 
able, purse-size aluminum wash- 
board. Another submitted a new 
type baby diaper. Rube Goldberg- 
ish can openers roll in regularly, 
some boasting as many as 18 differ- 
ent uses. But the club’s wary testers 
turn thumbs down; not only do the 
whingdings fail to live up to the in- 
ventors’ claims, but they are bad 
can openers to boot. 

G-M-C executives are convinced 
by now that everyone loves gadgets. 
A ‘railroad president, a museum 
curator, a well-known surgeon and 
a prominent-New York lawyer are 
subscribers. Other members are 
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Hollywood columnists Hedda Hop- 
per and Louella Parsons, movie 
stars Red Skelton, Joan Crawford, 
Wayne Morris and Van Johnson, 
and Associated Press executive 
manager Kent Cooper. About 90 
per cent of the membership, how- 
ever, is female—because, the club 
believes, women enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of being “‘first with the latest.” 

In May, 1947, the club opened 
a new category of membership with 
the Toy-of-the-Month Club. In less 
than five months, 40,000 subscrip- 
tions were entered for toddler mem- 
bers who now happily anticipate a 
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Stairway has stood 
in the old State Of- 
fice Building, now 
the Court of Appeals 
building, near the 


a} 


Capitol in Albany, New York. 
Winding along the northern wall 
of that Doric edifice, no pillars— 


nothing, apparently—hold up the 
four flights of interlocking marble 
‘stairs and heavy iron railing. If a 
keystone exists, no architect has 
discovered it. 

The story of the stairway goes 
back to Henry Rector, who was 
convicted of murder in 1838, and 
sentenced to death in Sing Sing. 
Yet, being a gentleman-criminal, 
an architect and a stonecutter of 
merit, he was given unusual liber- 
ties. While awaiting death, he was 
ordered to cut marble for the stair- 
way, according to plans which re- 
quired supports on each floor. 
Rector rudely discarded the Al- 
bany drawings and drafted hisown. 


“Christmas once every month.” 

Not satisfied with merely organ. 
izing a potential million-dollar en. 
terprise, the club’s farseeing di- 
rectors now have another and more 
ambitious program in the works, 
They are shopping around for land 
to build a whole town somewhere 
in Southern California. And when 
they find this promised land, they 
plan to name it “Gadgetville.” 
There, under blue skies, a push- 
button, streamlined gadgeteers’ 
heaven-on-earth will arise—a mon- 
ument to America’s faith in the all- 
powerful gadget. 


of Convict Stairway 


Finally the finished marble, 
without pillars, was shipped to 
Albany. Promptly the builders an- 
nounced they could not proceed 
with construction and sent an 
agent to Sing Sing to inquire about 
the missing supports. Rector ex- 
plained he had deliberately omit- 
ted the pillars, knowing they were 
unnecessary. 

The death-house prisoner then 
offered to go to Albany in chains 
and direct construction of the stair- 
way if Governor Marcy would par- 
don him after completion of a suc- 
cessful job. The governor agreed, 
and each day the prisoner was 
taken under guard to supervise 
the project. 

When, at last, the stairway was 
finished—and finished successfully 
—Sing Sing’s warden was notified 
not to expect Henry Rector back. 
Today the remarkable Convict 
Stairway still stands in testimony 
to the genius of a convict and to a 
governor who kept his word to a 


murderer. —Wriutam F. Burke, Jr. 
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Edited by IRVING HOFFMAN 


HE SCENE WAS A Hollywood film 

studio. ‘Thousands of extras, 
dressed as French revolutionaries 
sorming the Bastille, filled the 
middle distance. 

In the foreground, on a platform, 
was the director, bawling through 
a megaphone: “‘We’re going to do 
this over and over again—until the 
guy shouting ‘Whoopee!’ decides 
to cooperate r —Dotores SKINNER 


JONES com- 


‘\ ARRIED LIFE,” 
mented to his friend, “‘isn’t so 

bad, is it?” 
“Oh,” was the reply, “it’s all 
right after you get to be a trusty.” 
—SaraH ADUCHEFSKY 


\ MAIDEN LADY OF UNCERTAIN years 
‘\ was riding on a western train 
when it was held up by two robbers. 
One of them was a tall, handsome 
fellow; the other was much shorter 
and not very good looking. 
“Now,” said the tall one, “‘we’ll 
rob the men and kiss the ladies.” 
“Naw,” said the short fellow, 
“we'll leave the women alone.” 
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“You shut up,” said the maiden 
lady. ‘That tall man is running this 
train robbery!” 

—The American Agriculturist 


we OUT OF TOWN, a stingy hus- 
band sent his wife, as a present, 
a check for a million kisses. The 
wife, a little annoyed, sent back a 
post card which read: 

“Dear Jim: Thanks for the birth- 
day check. The milkman cashed it 
for me this morning.” 

—The Dawn Patrol 


‘* -\H, MY POOR MAN,”’ exclaimed the 

kindold lady. “‘Itmust be dread- 
ful to be lame. But it would be much 
worse if you were blind.” 

*You’re absolutely right, lady,” 
said the beggar, obviously an old 
hand at the game. ‘‘When I was 
blind, people kept giving me for- 
eign coins.”” '—Lors Gisson 

ITTLE DoroTHy was pestering 

her father with questions. 

“Daddy,” she was asking now, 
“who was Hamlet?” 

“Dorothy, aren’t you ashamed of 
such ignorance?” sighed her father. 
“Now bring me the Bible and I'll 
show you who Hamlet was.” 

—Mrs. Evcar A. Hazevitt 


“rus GRIME was the work of a 
master criminal,” said the pros- 
ecutor, “‘and was carried out in a 
skillful, clever manner.” 
“Flattery won’t get you no- 
where,” the crook said. “‘I ain’t 


gonna confess.”’ —Auburn Plainsman 


COTT HAD LONG SINCE tired of 
people prodding him about his 
war experiences. Like most heroes, 
he preferred not to talk about it. 
‘How thrilling to have been a 
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paratrooper,” a woman gushed one 
day. “You must have had some 
terrible experiences.” 

‘That I did, Ma’am,” he agreed. 

“Which do you think was your 
worst experience?” 

“That February morning in Ger- 
many,” sighed Scott. “‘I came down 
right where there was a ‘Keep Off 
the Grass’ sign!” —Lestiz Davips 


CERTAIN MINISTER announced to 

his congregation that the 23rd 
psalm would now be repeated in 
unison. Then he added, “Will the 
lady who always gets to the Still 
Waters while the rest of us are still 
by the Green Pastures, please wait 
until we catch up, and stay with 
the crowd?”? —Mrs. Grorce A. WALKER 


OR A SMALL-TOWN CONCERT, the 

village blacksmith presided, and, 
as acompliment to him, the chorus 
sang The Village Blacksmith, naturally 
to enthusiastic applause. 

As they got up to respond with 
an encore, the smith whispered to 
the leader, ““When you sing that 
again, would you mind putting in a 
verse about me repairing bicycles?” 

—W. E. GoLpen 


E ; genet SAID THE NEIGHBOR, “I 
saw you on the corner yester- 
day winking at girls.” 

“I wasn’t winking,” replied Hig- 
gins. ‘The wind was blowing and 
something got in my eye.” 

*‘She got in your car, too!” 


> 


—Brirt Barr - 


YOUTH FROM THE COUNTRY had 
come to see the sights of New 
York, and with reckless prodigality 
had elected to put up at a fashion- 
able hotel. After recovering from 
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his shock when the clerk told him 
how much a tiny room on the top 
floor would cost him, he asked at 
what hours meals were served. 

“Breakfast is served from 7 to 11, 
sir,’ answered the clerk politely, 
“Luncheon from 11 to 3; tea from 
3 to 6; dinner from 6 to 8; and 
supper from 8 to 12.” 

The youth was flabbergasted, 
“Say!” he said in an awe-struck 
voice, “when in Sam Hill am | 
goin’ to find time to see this town?” 

—Nuggets 


gpa AFTER MONTH a firm sent 
its bill to a customer, and 
finally received this reply: 

“Dear Sir: Once a month I put 
all my bills on the table, pick five 
at random and pay them. If you 
send me any more reminders, you 
won’t get a place in the shuffle 
next month.” —Wituiiam E. Weice 

HE GLAMOROUS HOLLywoop ac- 

tress had just had her picture 
taken, and was fuming at the results. 
“TI can’t understand it,” she said. 
‘The last time I posed for you, the 
photographs were heavenly.” 

“Ah, yes,” the cameraman re- 
plied. “But I was eight years young- 


er then.” —Swing 


Have you heard a funny story lately? Why 
not pass tt on? Coronet invites readers to 
contribute their favorite anecdotes for “Grin 
and Share It.” Payment for accepted stories 
will be made upon publication. Address ma- 
terial to “‘Grin and Share It”? Editor, Coro 
net Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Sorry, but no “Grin and 
Share It”? contributions can be acknowledged, 
and none can be returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope bearing suff 
cient postage. 
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Pittsburgh—City of Steel 


the junction of the Allegheny (left 


PRAWLING Over western’ Pennsyl- 

vania, Ohio and West Virginia 
lies the richest, most productive 
steel center in the world. Its capital 
is the big, smoky city of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Industrial Pittsburgh was born 
of steel and thrives on it, but it’s a 
versatile giant, too, turning out 
huge quantities of coke, aluminum 
Cavibtcctteletenmm @ioerlsrtehme) mea tirtauler| 
and glass (Pittsburgh 'Plate), and 
some of the most famous processed- 
foods in the world (H. J. Heinz). 
Financial ner : 
many-phased 
Golden Triangle (ahove 


‘r of the city's 


Ve Cen 
productivity is its 


SRL RES Lea 
, perched at 


Monongahela (right), and Ohio 
rivers (foreground). In and out of the 
‘Triangle’? flows the business of 
| atacioletaaeue-boleGmeolilelstne) @aciammeleliee 
mercial activity of the 11 steel-pro- 
ducing counties surrounding it 
Now, on the following pages, (‘oro- 
net takes you to the heart of Pitts- 
burgh, to the core of an area that 
produces almost 25 per cent of the 
nation’s steel steel for railroad 
tracks and bridges, ships, skyscrap- 
ers and automobiles, steel for the 
countiess industrial miracles tha 
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Daily, streams of barges push raw materials under Pittsburgh’s network 
of bridges. In the ceaseless traffic, the city’s three rivers handle more 
bulk tonnage monthly than the Suez and Panama Canals combined. 


Restless with energy Pittsburgh rarely slows down. Virtually 
Jae Golden rang irae ape. above), Tm are 


the strategy is d 





With Bessemer converters flaming against the midnight-blue sky, with 
gaunt stacks rising out of open hearth furnaces, Pittsburgh at night is 
a memorable spe 
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area of low-lying hills, industrial titans like U.S. Steel, Allegheny 
Ludlam, Jones & Laughlin (above), fill the valleys with colossal mills— 
i at sc nation. 





Pow ree 


Once the raw materials of steel came from the hills that flank the city. 
Now Pittsburgh’s people live there, overlooking the teeming town that 
grows by their labor. 








Most impressive of Pittsburgh’s 200 spans, the George Westinghouse 
Memorial Bridge (foreground) is a gateway to the famous Westinghouse 
factories, producers of the nation’s finest nae 
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In the city of steel, ee ohne Here over 50,000 tons of stec! 
a day amp. shaped: ie ited ngot molds with volcanic heat. 


Yet through Pittsburgh’s fires, there shines the softer light of one of the 
world’s great universities (above), of rich museums, green parks and 


playgrounds—the fruits of labor i by b 
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For 52 years her lav- 
ish parties have been 
making social history 





Quem of the 
«Four Slundred 








by HELEN 


FTER 52 YEARS OF SOCIAL queen- 
A ing, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
can’t stop. 

The morning light streams into 
her French gray-and-blue paneled 
bedroom on upper Fifth Avenue. 
She lies in the big Louis X1V bed, 
propped by lacy boudoir pillows. 
Her short, naturally curly white 
hair hangs in ringlets about her 
face. A pale-pink wool bed jacket, 
knitted by the Duke of Windsor, 
hugs her shoulders. 

Snuggled against her side is a 
miniature Reh pincher dog. Within 
easy reach rests a box of candies— 
rich, creamy maple fudge striped by 
gooey marshmallow. Balanced on 
her knees is a pasteboard shoe-box 
lid containing 24 blue and white 
cards. With loving care she arranges 
and rearranges these cards—two at 
either end, ten on each side. Blue 
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for the men, white for the women. 

All the cards bear names. On one 
blue may be written Associate Jus- 
tice Frank Murphy; on another 
blue, Ambassador Henri Bonnet; on 
a white, Mrs. James Farley or Miss 
Beth Leary. Shaking her head, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt will swap Murphy for 
Bonnet, putting the Associate Jus- 
tice at the place occupied by the 
French Ambassador. The lid repre- 
sents her dinner table, the cards her 
guests. She is planning seating ar- 
rangements for one of her cele- 
brated parties and has been at it 
since 10 that morning. 

Her entire household seethes with 
excitement. Her social secretary, 
Mrs. Diana Paine, is glued to the 
phone in the adjoining boudoir. 
From the-moment Mrs. Vanderbilt 
opened her eyes it has been: 

“Mrs. Paine, don’t forget to order 
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the red roses... Mrs. Paine, what 
have you done about the music? ... 
Mrs. Paine,———”” 

A knock on the door brings Mrs. 
Paine a respite. Masi, the French 
chef, has rushed up a menu to be 
okayed by 11 o’clock. Mrs. Vander- 
bilt studies his suggestions: 


Consommé Claire 
Olives Amandes_ Noisettes 
Saumon Froid 4 la Royale 
Poulet Sauté Maryland 
Salade Alma 
Pimentos Farcis 
Petit Pois & la Frangaise 
Mousselines Froids de Jambon 
Soufflé Fromage 
Coup Vanderbilt 
Napoléons Fruits Demi-tasse 


Céleri 


She returns the menu to Ingrid, 
her personal maid. ‘“Tell Masi to 
be sure to put both vanilla and 
chocolate ice cream in the coup 
and please remind Hudson about 
the wines.”’ And thus the machinery 
for another Vanderbilt party whirs 
into high gear. 


yHO 1S THIS Mrs. VANDERBILT? 
To Manhattan tabloid readers 
she is the old lady who bobs up 
opening nights at the Metropolitan 
Opera, wearing a funny headband 
and carrying a bedraggled fox 
scarf. To social strivers she is Queen 
of the 400. They got the idea from 
society columnists who began dub- 
bing her Queen Grace when she 
started collecting titles. 

There have been three queens of 
American society: Mrs. Henry Bre- 
voort, Mrs. William Astor and the 
subject of this article. Their prin- 
cipal qualification appears to have 
been the ability to throw a good 
party. Mrs. Vanderbilt established 
herself securely on the social throne 
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after her sensational Fétes des Roses, 
a lavish ball in honor of Grand 
Duke Boris of Russia which set her 
back $100,000. 

It was held at Beaulieu, her New- 
port villa, on a moonlight night in 
August. Terraces twinkled with 
rainbow lanterns. Fountains 
splashed gold and silver fireworks 
American Beauty roses, her favorite 
flower, filled house and garden 
with heavy fragrance. Fortune- 
tellers, jugglers, professional dancers 
and an entire Broadway hit—The 
Wild Rose—were imported to amuse 
the guests, after 100 carpenters 
spent more than a week building 
a special theater. 

This airy-fairy entertainment 
represented the Queen in her new 
role, but to old New Yorkers she 
was still the Grace Wilson for whom 
young Cornelius Vanderbilt for- 
feited a $30,000,000 inheritance 
when he married her in 1896 against 
his parents’ wishes. To them she 
was still the daughter of R. T. Wil- 
son, Georgia country storekeeper 
who pyramided a fortune out of 
cotton during the Civil War. 

To current society she is “Mrs. 
Neiley.” They like to pass along 
word that she is coming to their 
parties. They like to be seen at hers 
““My dear,” they tell you, “I’ve 
known Mrs. Neiley for years. I go 
to her dinners—the smaller ones.” 

They call her Mrs. Neiley to dis- 
tinguish her from her mother-in- 
law, the late Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt. Mrs. Neiley’s husband was 
a great-grandson of the original 
Commodore Vanderbilt, ferryboat 
captain and founder of the New 
York Central Railroad. One of her 
nieces by marriage is Gloria Van- 
derbilt di Cicco Stokowski—daugh- 
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ter of her husband’s brother, Regi- 
nald. A nephew by marriage is 
Alfred Vanderbilt, race-horse own- 
er and son of the late Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, another brother of her 
husband. Her two children are 
Grace, now Mrs. Robert L. Stevens, 
and Maj. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Since 1896, Mrs. Neiley has been 
impressing society with her parties. 
After 52 years she is going stronger 
than ever. When she moved, in 
1945. from the old Vanderbilt man- 
sion at 640 Fifth Avenue to her new 











home at 1048, people shook their 
heads. “‘This is the end of her 
parties,’ they said. 

lhe new house has only 30 rooms 
in contrast to the 70 at 640, but this 
didn’t cramp her she went 
right on giving parties. She had 
room for 44 servants in the old 
home. She was reduced to 16 in the 
But neither she they 
seemed to mind. 

Her staff is like vaudeville per- 
formers on a five-shows-a-day Cir- 
cuit, with a routine so pat they can 
break into a party at the first push 
of a service bell. Her personal maid, 
Ingrid Nordstrom, has been with 
her 52 years. Godtrey Sandgren, 
her chauffeur (originally her coach- 
man) 50 years; Hudson, her English 
butler, 35 years; and Masi, her 
French chef, succeeded one who 
had been cooking for her since 1912. 
Her tremendous basement kitchen 
at 1048, like that of 640, is equipped 
for large-scale entertaining. 

Without this loyal. staff, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s throne might wobble. 
She wants it secure. She likes her 
tile---Queen of Society—and, al- 
though she seems to have no use 
for reporters, she subscribes to a 
newspaper clipping service. 


stvle; 
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The house at 1048 Fifth Avenue 
is a rococo gem for which she paid 
$100,000 four years ago. Outside, 
it looks like a small version of Grand 
Central Station. Inside, it isa Marie 
Antoinette palace. 

The walls of the grand hall are 
cream Caen stone, the floors a dia- 
mond motif of black and white mar- 
ble. Beyond the second-floor draw- 
ing room are the green room and 
the ballroom. It is in the green 
room that Mrs. Vanderbilt and her 
cronies spend hours over Chinese 
checkers, a dull game which consists 
of shifting marbles across a board. 
She usually wins. King Edward VII 
taught her, she says proudly. 

On the third floor are two guest 
rooms and baths, in addition to 
Mrs. Vanderbilt's suite. The fourth 
floor has Cornelius, Jr.’s, suite and 
servants’ rooms. On the top floor 
are eight more rooms. 


Q OME New YOrRKERS, CHIEFLY those 
‘Iwho are not on her invitation 
lists, call the chatelaine of this man- 
sion a silly, empty-headed old wo- 
man. But she is far from dumb. 
Entertainments on the scale she 
gives them don’t run themselves. 
Scorning a housekeeper, she is 
aware of all that is happening in 
the kitchen, pantry and dining 
room. Where other wealthy host- 
esses leave the final details of a par- 
ty to a servant, she makes a personal 
inspection tour three hours before 
the guests arrive. 

Then there are the guest lists! 
The lowest grade is the tea and 
Christmas party list. Hudson judges 
that. If you’ve successfully passed 
the tea test you move on to the 
luncheon list. After you have proved 
your social savoir-faire here, you are 
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promoted to the dinner list. By now 
the number of names has shrunk to 
less than 200. 

Once you’ve made this grade 
you’re asked to the balls and inti- 
mate parties—no more than 24 at 
table. There are less than 75 names 
on this gilt-edge list. They fluctuate, 
depending on personal popularity 
and prominence. Among the latest 
additions is Queen Mother Nazli of 
Egypt. At a recent dinner in her 
honor she was seated between James 
Gerard, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Germany, and James Farley, 
former Postmaster General. 

The holiday rush at 1048 is ter- 
rific. Some 790 persons signed the 
guest book last Christmas afternoon. 
Eighteen were invited for dinner 
on New Year’s Eve, and 20 or 30 
more dropped in to watch the old 
year out. There was a luncheon for 
24 on New Year’s Day, a dinner 
party that evening and a supper 
dance following. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt’s dances are con- 
ventional; the band tunes up at 11 
and plays continuously until 1. The 
only drinks are champagne and 
Scotch. Paul Whiteman and Leo 
Reisman got their start as society 
band players at her dances. Alex- 
ander Haas and his Hungarian 
Gypsies are usually concealed be- 
hind a clump of palms, strumming 
soft music. 

At her dinners she makes a dra- 
matic entrance alter the uests have 
had cocktails. With a beating of 
drums, as it were, she appears and 
Hudson announces dinner. She 
rides down to the dining room in 
the elevator, the guests walk. 

At her teas she holds court on 
the sofa. Sundays, she shakes hands 
with up to 200 guests. On weekdays 
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there are never less than 30 or 40, 
A fresh crowd buzzes in and out 
every afternoon. 

Rigged up in purple or red silk 
(her favorite colors), topped off by 
a hat (she always wears hats at her 
indoor daylight functions), she sits 
on the gilt sofa and pours tea from 
a silver service. The place of honor 
is beside her. The menu consists of 
thin bread-and-butter sandwiches 
(the English influence), little cakes 
and a delicate tea. 

Dizzy things are forever occur- 
ring in her home, yet she is nice, and 
in her way, clever. For ten years, 
Morgan & Brother, an old New 
York concern, have been trucking 
her trunks and kitchen equipment 
back and forth between New York 
and Newport. Once a year she gives 
the movers a formal luncheon. 
Seated in the big dining room, they 
are served by Hudson, the butler, 
and John, the footmaa. Champagne 
flows. During the war, when others 
were in a dither about movers, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt had no trouble 

Friends call her home Grand Cen- 
tral Station. On an average, 1,500 
people a month are entertained in 
it. Why does she keep up this party 
marathon year in and year out? 
Relatives lay it to her do-or-die tem- 
perament. They say that she has 
been demonstrating, ever since her 
marriage, that she was the equal 
of or better than the Vanderbilts 

In her generation, the one sure 
way to accomplish this was to rally 
the most important people around 
her flag. She baited them with 
superb parties and—although she 
would be the last to admit it—with 
the Vanderbilt name 

Why was she bent on outshining 
the Vanderbilts? Friends and rela- 
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tives blame an old feud which be- 
gan when Cornelius apprised his 
father of his engagement to Grace 
Wilson. A dozen different stories 
are still afloat about the cause of 
the elder Vanderbilt’s bitter disap- 
proval. All of the principals in the 
feud are now gone but she. No one 
living has ever heard her mention 
it. Meanwhile she continues to give 
her parties. 

After her husband’s funeral she 
locked the door of his dressing room. 
It remained untouched, save by 
dust, just as he had left it—his uni- 
form as General of the 77th Divi- 
sion, his hunting clothes, hats, 
shoes, shirts, jewelry—auntil she va- 
cated 640. Then the entire contents 
of that room were transferred to a 
similar room at 1048. There they 
have lain ever since. 

One of the human beings for 
whom she cares most deeply, say 
her friends, is her son, Neil. When 
he parks his trailer in front of her 
Fifth Avenue home, she welcomes 
him with open arms. Obviously he 
can do no wrong. 

In spite of her shrewdness, she 
has littke knowledge of money or 
business management. She was 
reared in an era when women 
weren’t supposed to think—at least 
in financial terms. About all Mrs. 
Vanderbilt does is sign checks. Her 
secretary writes her letters, includ- 
ing weekly ones to Neil and Grace. 
She also reads aloud the newspaper 
headlines. 

Although Mrs. Vanderbilt does 
not spend her time reading books, 
she will listen to radio broadcasts, 
particularly those on Germany and 
England. She remembers that the 
German Crown Prince once called 
her the most beautiful woman in 
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the world. And when she goes to 
England (her last visit was made in 
1936 with Neil) she visits Queen 
Mary. In the days when she knew 
the Crown Prince, her hair was 
golden. It turned white at 33. 

Her personal grooming is sur- 
prisingly simple. She washes her 
hair herself in an oil-and-egg sham- 
poo. She has never had a manicure 
or been inside a beauty shop in her 
life. She hoots at mention of facials 
and massages. 

Her routine seldom varies: up by 
10, dressed by 1. Lunch at the Col- 
ony, Pavillon or home—if she has 
guests. A ride in the afternoon, rain 
or shine, from 2:30 to 4:30—first 
down to the Battery, where .God- 
frey parks the ancient Packard so 
that she may watch the Bay, then 
up the East River Drive to the Polo 
Grounds and back down the West 
Side Highway, always in view of 
the Hudson River. 

Mrs. Neiley is a shopper: the 
doormen and clerks at Tiflany’s, 
Cartier’s, Bergdorf-Goodman, Lily 
Daché and Mainbocher know her 
well. But she can be provident, es- 
pecially about clothes. She will 
order many dresses on approval 
but buy few. A seamstress studies 
the dresses and makes note of all 
details. Then she goes, with Mrs 
Vanderbilt, to the storeroom on the 
fourth floor, mauls over old gowns, 
selects one or two of similar ma- 
terial and copies them. 

When a friend announced that 
she had just paid $1,200 for a gown, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt all but fainted. “I 
think that’s disgraceful,” she cried 
**Positively wicked !” 

She said recently that she paid 
$50 thirty years ago for the ancient 
fox neckpiece which she wears con- 
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stantly. Her shoes are soled and re- 
soled again and again. She never 
throws away anything. 

She revels in =tea gowns—soft 
frou-frou things of chiffon and lace 
in pale greens, pinks, orchids and 
other pastel shades. Her pet is a 
coral chiffon which she wears with 
a set of coral given her by her son. 
Her emerald stomacher is probably 
her best precious-stone piece, but 
like her rings and brooches, it is 
pathetically old-fashioned. 


N RS. NEILEY LIKES ADMIRATION 
i and flattery —that is her 
Southern blood. On the other hand, 
she appreciates the substantial busi- 
ness of the North. She thinks Hoover 
and Coolidge were ideal presidents. 
Ordinarily she doesn’t take an ac- 
live interest in politics but she 
would campaign any day for Jim 
Farley. She thinks he could pull 
the world out of its quagmire. 

She is famous for her parties; 
she is also famous for the queer 
bands she pins around her head. 
She calls them bondeaus and wears 
them, not to hide her hair, which 


is very pretty, but to make her look 
taller. She is five feet two but ap- 
pears shorter, especially since she 
has been forced, because of arthritis, 
to hobble about on a cane. 

What is Mrs. Vanderbilt’s char- 
acter? A friend describes her as a 
curious combination of remoteness 
and naiveté. She is like a child: if 
you want something, she wants it 
too. She loves gossip—provided it 
isn’t vicious. She never says an un- 
kind word, never admits what she 
doesn’t want to see. 

Recently, on her way to the thea- 
ter with Farley, her car passed the 


Jay Gould mansion at 47th Street 


and Fifth Avenue. He said, “‘There 
is the old Gould house.’ And she 
replied: ‘‘Who are the Goulds?” 

That two-edged remark is tartly 
typical of Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, who represents the last of a 
Society founded on values that seem 
strange indeed today. Perhaps the 
best that can be said of the vanish- 
ing 400 is that they flourished in a 
world ali their own, far removed 
from the realities of life which were 
so inexorably to doom them. 


Kindness Is Never Wasted 


NE NIGHT A GOOD MANY years 
O ago as a Lackawanna Railroad 
ferry nosed into its slip at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, the passengers in the 
cabin crowded toward the door- 
al] but one man who was slouched 
in a drunken sleep. 

Perhaps 20 people glanced at 
the drunkard as they passed. Then 
one old gentleman went out of his 


way to stop and shake the sleeper. 
“‘Hoboken,” he shouted in the 
man’s ear in a kindly tone. 

A dozen people turned at the 
sound of his voice. A look of shame 
crept into their faces as the whis- 
pered word went around that the 
man who had thought to do what 
any one of them might have done 
was Thomas Edison. 


—Try Giving Yourself Away by Davin Dunn 
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Wizards OF THE « 
MECHANICAL BRAIN 








‘Le DAY IN 1941, a successful 
sales executive looking around 





for a unique business career of 
his own picked up a small paper 
card riddled with oddly punched 
holes. Pensively he toyed with it, 
watching some awkward machines 
automatically “read” and add up 
the gist of the information per- 
forated into the cards. 


Yes, this was tf, Tom Watson 
decided. This was what the 20th 
century needed—a robot to store 
the permanent memories of facts 
and figures, to sort and group and 
ummarize them quickly and ac- 
urately, very much as the ganglia 
cells do in our brain. He would 
make the little card one of the great 
tools of modern progress . . . build 
a business giant from this strugeling 
Computing -Tabulating - Recording 
Company that wanted him as its 
president . . . gain wealth and 
power and international stature in 
a true pioneer job... and mold 
thousands of employees in his own 
impeccable image of the supersales- 
man with a human mission ... 
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by GUNTHER STEIN 


Today, at a brisk 74, the tall, 
white-haired president of the fabu- 
lous 1sM—International Business 
Machine Corporation—calls him- 
self “‘the luckiest industrialist in the 
world.” From 1sm’s 20-story World 
Headquarters building on New 
York’s Madison Avenue, crowned 
by the giant motto, ““World Peace 
Through World Trade,” he con- 
trols one of the most solidly pros- 
perous industries of our time, with 
an unexcelled network of sales and 
service branches in 140 domestic 
centers and 79 foreign countries 

His efficient “‘family’’ of 20,000 
employees is one of the most close- 
knit and best-rewarded groups in 
bie business, imbued with a near- 
religious fervor for “T.J.” and his 
ipM, for ever-higher sales successes 
and flawless citizenship 

Tom Watson has long been one 
of the world’s top business leaders 
and, with his $250,000 or so annual 
salary, he ranks among the highest- 
paid executives in the U.S. His 
tireless outside activities, all meant 
somehow to be useful to mm, have 
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made him a prominent figure in 
public life. His little punched cards 
and the intricate machines which 
they animate have become one of 
the vital public ttilities of civiliza- 
tion. They may not exactly “do 
everything but kiss your wife for 
you,” as Fiorello LaGuardia re- 
marked in the spectacular 1BM 
pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair—but every day, in many more 
ways than you imagine, they affect 
the lives of all of us. 

Punched-card wizardry may ac- 
tually save your life, as it saved little 
Jim who was sent to a hospital for 
an emergency operation. The doc- 
tor found a rare set of complica- 
tions in the boy’s heart and blood. 
A quick choice of the proper anes- 
thetic meant the difference between 
life and death. 

Luckily, the hospital had its ex- 
periences stored away on punched 
cards. A clerk gave a few simple 
search orders to the electric brain of 
the sorting machine and fed it 
thousands of surgical case histories 
for selection. A few minutes later 
the doctor was able to study four 
cases resembling Jimmy’s. In a way 
that had proved right twice before, 
Jimmy was successfully anesthetized 
for a two-hour operation. 

The punched card helps daily in 
crime detection, as in the case of the 
Ohio murderer about whom only 
three facts were known. He was 
five feet three or four inches tall, 
had red hair, and a slight mole on 
his left cheek. Soon after the FBI 
got those meager clues, its sorting 
machines skimmed through the 
punched-card rogues’ gallery and 
picked out five possible suspects. 
One of them lived in Ohio and 
proved to be the murderer. 


> 
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The punched card may help any 
day in a national emergency, as it 
did many times during the recent 
war. An important scientist died in 
the midst of an experiment vital to 
the war effort. The Department of 
Agriculture was frantic. How could 
it quickly find another man with 
Dr. Brown’s unusual combination 
of experiences? After fruitless cor- 
respondence, somebody remem- 
bered the Roster of Scientific and 
Professional Personnel in Washing. 
ton, D.C., where the skills of 
millions of Americans are accurate- 
ly remembered on punched cards. 

Stacks of them were chased 
through the machines. At last, three 
cards lay in the pockets. ‘Either of 
these two men will serve you pretty 
well,” the Roster official said to the 
anxious visitor, “but the ideal 
choice would be this third one. . .” 
Then he stopped short. “Sorry,” 
he said, ‘“‘our human brains haven't 
quite caught up with their mechani- 
cal competitors. This third card 
should have been removed. It’s the 
late Dr. Brown’s.” 

The main benefit that the little 
punched card gives us in our every- 
day lives may be less dramatic but 
it is certainly no less important. 
Almost every bill that you pay: 
the cost of groceries, clothes, radios 
and washing machines — even of 
taxes and insurance _policies— 
would be a good bit higher if it 
were not for the revolution which 
Thomas Watson helped to achieve 
in American business. 

Listen to a wholesale grocer: 
“We didn’t quite know what was 
going on in our business until we 
rented those 1M machines at $275 
a month,” he says. ““We always 
kept too much merchandise on 
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hand, and calculated prices hap- 
hazardly. But with these machines, 
we've doubled our profits and 
lowered prices. 

“Fired any help? No indeed! 
We’ve got so much new work to 
do, juggling the valuable facts we 
never suspected in our files, that 
we've hired two more girls.” 

The same has proved true every- 
where—whether it’s straightening 
out an old-fashioned grocery firm 
or making a well-run business, 
government or research office more 
efficient; whether it’s speeding up 
accounts, pay rolls and bills, or de- 
tecting wastage in production and 
distribution, or improving methods 
of executive planning and control. 
In every phase of life, the electric 
brain has become an invaluable 
helpmate for the human brain. 





7 MAN WHO PIONEERED in this 
fascinating field was born in 
1874 at Campbell, New York, and 
was rigidly brought up in the strict 
Methodism of his father, a lumber 
dealer. He went through school in 
Painted Post, through business col- 
lege in Elmira, and through his 
first sales experience on the familiar 
roads of upstate New York, travel- 
ing for a dealer in pianos and sew- 
ing machines. 

Before he was 35, he had become 
the well-paid, hard-driving sales 
manager of the National Cash 
Register Company in Dayton, Ohio. 
He had spent the first $40 of his 
art-collector’s life on a pretty Maine 
landscape. Shortly after this he 
made what he likes to call the first 
of his two best sales—selling him- 
self to gentle Jeannette Kittredge of 
Dayton, whom his present staff 
calls “the First Lady of 1pm.” 
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Only two things were remarkable 
about the lanky, serious-minded 
supersalesman who shunned sports, 
drinking and frivolity. He was, as 
his old friends put it, “‘gifted with a 
glorious sense of dissatisfaction.” 
And early contact with the books of 
Elbert Hubbard—the best-selling 
Alger-style prophet of business ex- 
ecutives at the turn of the century 
—had awakened in Watson an al- 
most missionary zeal for preaching 
his homespun philosophy to model 
salesmen-citizens. 

The punched card, together with 
the first mechanical tabulating de- 
vice, was born in Washington, 
D. C., in the early 1880s. Dr. Her- 
man Hollerith, distinguished stat- 
istician, evolved them both out of 
sheer despair over the slowness of 
the U.S. Census. Although they 
were acclaimed by experts the 
world over, financial success failed 
to follow. For three decades, they 
waited for the man who would pro- 
mote their development. 

Soon after Tom Watson took 
over the small company that pro- 
duced punched-card equipment, 
time recorders and computing scales, 
he made the second of his life’s 
“two best sales”: he convinced the 
Guaranty Trust that a $40,000 
loan for technical improvement of 
the Hollerith machines and for 
working capital would be a good 
investment. From that day on, 
technical research has always ranked 
first in 1BM’s activities. 

T.J. never became a technical 
expert, but he is a past master at 
prodding his learned scientists and 
engineers into new ventures. ““Why 
can’t we speed up this machine? 
Why can’t we make that one 
cheaper? Why do you still do this in 
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the same old way?” His ever-ready 
why is the magic word with which 
he keeps 18M developing and 1BM’ers 
of all departments on their toes. 

*“Why can’t-we mechanize bank 
accounting?” he once asked his 
technical staff. “I met a banker at 
dinner last night. He and his clerks 
were tired from days of work, try- 
ing to correct a two-cent error in 
their balance sheet. Why can’t we 
change that sort of thing?” 

The result was one of 1BM’s most 
versatile accounting machines 

Sometimes ideas originate from 
his family. Before the war, his 
youngest son, Arthur K., then at 
Princeton, suggested that mobile 
units of the most essential punched- 
card machines be developed for the 
Army’s administrative needs. 

A few years later, 18M got one of 
its most cherished wartime testi- 
monials. It came from Adolf Hitler. 
**Capture a mobile 18M unit intact, 
if possible with its operators,” read 
a personal order from the Fuehrer, 
seized in Europe by U.S. troops. 

In veteran hospitals today, you 
may see a bedridden hero balanc- 
ing a typewriter keyboard on his 
stomach—just a keyboard, light as 
a book. A cable connects it with an 
ordinary electric typewriter at his 
bedside. As the vet lightly touches 
the keys, sentences form on the 
paper several feet away, while the 
touch of a button moves the car- 
riage back and forth. This suggestion 
came from Mrs. Watson. 


IBM FAMILY of em- 
ployees—the men and women 


HE WIDER 


at the workbenches and in the 
offices—probably have the greatest 
share in developing the company’s 
products. Almost every edition of 
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the weekly 13m newspaper has pic- 
tures of smiling executives shaking 
hands with workmen. Under the 
pictures are such captions as “‘Four 
Share Top Honors in Plant 1 Week- 
ly Idea Events.” 

All 1pm’ers get a booklet, It Pays to 
Think, prefaced by the omnipresent 
picture and signature of T.J. It 
outlines the company’s employee- 
suggestion plan and offers Certifi- 
cates of Merit, together with cash 
awards “ranging from five up to 
hundreds of dollars.’’ Last year, 
more than 10,000 suggestions were 
submitted, more than 4,000 ac- 
cepted and about $60,000 paid to 
award winners. 

But ‘T.J.’s favorite sources for 
ideas are his closely guarded lab- 
oratories in Endicott and Pough- 
keepsie, New York, whose engineers 
and scientists are the cream of the 
company’s carefully raised crop of 
men. Some of the best young talent 
of the country’s colleges is selected 
every year to reinforce them. And 
if T.J. likes an outside inventor who 
offers an interesting proposition, he 
will try to sell him on “the best 
business in the world” and _ hire 
the inventor instead of just buying 
his patent. 

Research expenses are not re- 
stricted by budgeting, for Watson 
tells his laboratory men to be years 
ahead of market needs, and he does 
not consider it at all unrealistic to 
contemplate the world’s business- 
machine requirements in the next 
century. Nor does he mind spend- 
ing money on some project that 
takes his research men outside the 
company’s traditional field. He 
knows that eventually something 
may come from it to glorify the 
name of rpm. And that is why 
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e 1BM trade-mark is sometimes 
ound in unexpected places. 

If you visit the United Nations 
Assembly at Lake Success, they'll 
probably put earphones over your 
head and hang a_ pocket-sized 
alkie-talkie with the 1BM trade- 
mark around your neck. Suppose 
he French delegate is talking. You 
imply turn a knob to position “*4,” 
and while the Gallic diplomat ex- 
claims “‘hélas,’ you hear a true 
American voice say “alas.” It is 
the faithful echo of the simulta- 
neously interpreting translator, who 
talks into a radio transmitter at 








the rear of the hall. 

lf Harvard University lets you 
visit its inner sanctum, you will see 
another phenomenal tm product— 
a mathematical superbrain that 
solves in minutes astronomical cal- 
culations that a trained mathema- 
tician would require months to con- 
quer. The machine is 51 feet long, 
eight feet high, and weighs more 
than four tons. Its tidily constructed 
surface hides 530 miles‘ of wire, 
3,304 relays, 175,000 electrical plug 
connections and, altogether, 765,- 
299 different parts. 

The Harvard sages feed the mon- 
ster their problems on punched 
cards, and in due course find the 
solutions accurately recorded by 
automatic typewriters. 

Originally a gift to science which 
did vital war service for the Navy, 
this “Automatic Sequence Con- 
trolled Calculator’ now makes 
money for 1M through its modest 
litte offspring, an “electronic mul- 
tiplier” which compares with the 
Harvard giant as a bright first- 
grader does with an accomplished 
mathematician. Yet it multiplies or 
divides in a single minute 100 sets 
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of six digits by six digits—100 dif- 
ferent equations like this: 827065 x 
307615 = 254417599975. 

Useless? Not at all. Insurance 
companies, banks and industrial 
concerns rent those machines regu- 
larly. They need them as much as 
you do your fountain pen. 

A calculator with 250 times the 
productive capacity of the ma- 
chine presented to Harvard in 1944 
is IBM’s newest development called 
the ‘‘Selective Sequence Electronic 
Calculator.’’ It can remember near- 
ly one-half million digits and recall 
any of them automatically at any 
time. In one second it can add or 
subtract 3500 numbers of 19 digits 
each, or multiply 50 numbers of 
14 digits each. 

But T.J.’s first love—the punched 
card—probably ranks first as his 
greatest single producer of profits. 
isM prints and sells billions of 
punched cards every year for use in 
ism machines. The card itself has 
constantly been improved and is 
now a veritable precision instru- 
ment made to last for years. 

The punched card’s machine 
satellites, too, have been in a con- 
stant process of development. “‘This, 
and the need to service them ex- 
pertly, are the reasons why we only 
rent out our machines,” you will 
be told when you are refused the 
purchase of an installation. And if 
you still insist on buying the ma- 
chine the polite 18m salesman will 
ask whether you ever felt a need to 
buy the telephone instrument on 
your desk or the electric, gas and 
water meters in your basement. 

Ask T.J. to what he ascribes his 
and 1BM’s success and he will point 
to a single word in a black frame 
on his desk. The word is THINK. It 
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‘is the categorical imperative that 
sums up the zealous philosophy he 
has been preaching ever since one 
crucial day when he held an ad- 
vertising meeting at the National 
Cash Register Company. 

The atmosphere in the confer- 
ence room had been sluggish that 
day. Suddenly young Watson 
turned to a giant pad mounted on 
an easel behind his desk and dra- 
matically wrote in large letters the 
word THINK. 

‘**This is what we don’t do enough 
of these days,” he said. “‘It’s what 
must be first and last in everything 
we do. . . THINK!” 

Together with the easel-mounted 
pad, now a feature of IBM executive 
offices and meeting rooms, he took 
to his new company the magic 
motto. It became his supreme com- 
mandment to every employee, his 
yardstick for reward and recogni- 
tion, his formula for corporate and 
individual success. In heavy letters, 
*“Think” challenges rpm’ers from 
every desk and wall of workshops, 
offices, social rooms, staircases and 
elevators. In gold print, it goes 
with them everywhere on their 
leather 18M notebooks. 


i J., IN HIS PATERNAL manner, 
sets the pattern for all employ- 
ees. Having punched his 1m time 
clock in the morning, he usually 
glances through the sick list of em- 
ployees and marks the name of one 
to whom flowers, a book or candy 
are to be sent. He expects every- 
body to be well-groomed, and 
favors moderation in all things. He 
neither smokes nor drinks—and is 
always quietly but impeccably 
dressed. Steadily he exhorts high 
and low to wholesome private lives 
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and constructive activity in thei 
communities and churches, to 
sense of patriotism and an interes 
in the United Nations. 

“I want all of you to resolve tol 
stand for something big and fine 
outside your business life,”? Watson 
often tells them. | 

Selection of men and women fo 


1BM jobs seems only slightly - 


rigorous than the sifting of appli- 
cants to a select club. (“Our 
company is known by the men it 
keeps,” says T.J., reversing the 
old saying.) Hence, few enter the 
‘‘institution,”’ as he likes to call his 
company, unless they are conver- 
sant with its standards of conduct. 

Watson believes in democratic 
practices. He has never had to face 
wage demands since he has made it 
a company policy for all workers to 
be paid more than in comparable 
jobs outside. Vice-presidents, clerks 
and factory workers with the same 
length of service get the same paid 
vacations, the same retirement pay, 
the same death benefits and the 
same life-insurance protection. 

Watson quietly relaxed 1BM’s 
famous “‘dark-suit-white-shirt-and- 
quiet-tie” standard some time ago 
And recently in the elevator, going 
up to his 17th-floor office, he 
pointed to the uniformed operator 
and remarked to an assistant: ‘‘Why 
do we regiment these people? Let 
them wear what they want, the 
way we do.” 

T. J. has always been a generous 
spender on company projects, espe- 
cially in the direction of education, 
social benefits and research. Educa- 
tion cost IBM more than $1,000,000 









last year, which compares favor- 
ably with some college budgets. Al- 
most everybody in 1BM_ studies 
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voluntarily at one time or another 
in one of the company’s richly 
endowed model schools, where 
courses include shop mathematics, 
mechanical drawing and electrical 
theory, electronics and mechanics, 
1BM products, shorthand, book- 
keeping, English, public speaking, 
practical psychology, first aid, in- 
terior decoration, foreign languages, 
music, photography and current- 
affairs forums. 

What the company’s social bene- 
fits and recreation cost, IBM will not 
say, although it must be a great 
deal. The employees’ country club 
at the biggest rem plant, in Endicott, 
New York, would seem to prove 
T.J. right on the investment value 
of money spent on employee wel- 
fare. The proof lies in the faces of 
the men, women and children who 
crowd the handsome place, with 
its swimming pool, golf course, 
tennis courts, baseball and football 
fields, library, cafeteria, ballroom 
and nursery. 


ie VISITOR TO THE HUGE Endi- 
cott plants is impressed with 
an unusual atmosphere. It isn’t 
just the well-dressed, smooth-shaven 
workers, or the minimum of rush 
and noise, or the maple floors 
which replaced the customary 
cement. Suddenly you notice that 
the walls and machinery are painted 
1 soft, pale green, instead of the 
depressing blacks and grays that 
characterize so many workshops 
the world over. 

The explanation? A_ surgeon 
casually mentioned to Watson that 
he had changed the traditional 
white of walls and equipment in his 
operating theater to a mild green, 
and found the new color much 
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easier on the eyes. Next day, sur- 
prised 1Bm plant managers were told 
to repaint everything a pale green. 
The workers liked it, and fatigue 
studies proved the practical merit 
of the change in figures showing 
higher output. 

As one of the most accomplished 
sales experts in the U.S., nothing 
seems to please Watson quite so 
much as the annual convention of 
1BM’s best salesmen — some 1,000 
members of the “Hundred Per 
Cent Club” who have exceeded 
their sales quotas. For a week in 
summer, a gay city of tents blossoms 
on the hill above the Endicott 
country club to house 1sm’ers and 
guests from all over the world. 

Under the bunting of a Big Top, 
T. J., “that man of men, our ster- 
ling president,” as one of the many 
IBM songs Calls him, will speak. He 
will resell to his crack salesmen the 
spirit of sm and the value to human 
progress of its products; the ideals 
of happy family life and devoted 
community activity; the need for 
faith in God and for belief in the 
ereatness of America and in the 
United Nations. Then, his head 
slightly bent, he will hear thunder- 
ing voices sing the chorus of the 
1BM anthem: 

Ever onward, ever onward 
That's the spirtt 

That has brought us fame. 
We're big, 

But bigger we will be. 
We can’t fail, 

For all can see 

That to serve humanity 
Has been our aim. 

Those are the greatest days of a 
busy year for T.J. Here are his 
executives and salesmen, and some 
factory workers, all reflecting, in 
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varying degree, the imprint of his 
own personality. Here are some of 
the thousands of customers’ ad- 
ministrators who every year go 
through training school at Endicott 
and carry the 1M name into the 
offices of America. Here are some 
scientists from the 1BM-endowed 
Watson Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and from other colleges as 
well, to attest the services he has 
rendered science. 

By his side, as on many of his 
public appearances, is Mrs. Wat- 
son, white-haired, smiling and un- 
assuming. For the last 34 years, they 
and their four children, in harmo- 
nious family life, have been living, 
eating and talking 1sm—as though 
their museumlike home off New 
York’s Fifth Avenue and _ their 
country estate at New Canaan, 
Connecticut, were just two more 
branch offices of the company. 

Today, T. J., at 74, insists that in 
1BM “nobody allows his heart to get 
over 40 years of age.” And although 
Watson spends 16 hours a day in 
tireless activity, there is still much 
for him to do. 


In Endicott, a museum will have 
to be built to house the large 1pm 
collection of paintings he has as- 
sembled over the years. And Wat- 
son feels that there are men and 
causes to be watched. 

It has been said, for example, 
that T. J., as a trustee for Columbia 
University, picked Ike Eisenhower 
for its presidency. And there are 
organizations Close to his heart, like 
the Federation of Protestant Wel- 
fare Agencies, the Salvation Army, 
the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the Council for 
Inter-American Cooperation, the 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, the 
National Safety Council, the Citi- 
zen’s Committee for Military Train- 
ing of Young Men. 

Yet mm remains Watson’s cen- 
tral cause and hope. ‘‘When we and 
our children, our grandchildren 
and our great-grandchildren are 
gone,”’ he says with boundless op- 
timism, “‘people will be saying that 
1BM has only started. That’s because 
we've built it as an institution that 
will go on forever !”” 


e 


The Uses of Time 


FP XHOSE WHO REALIZE the value of 
r time comprehend the impor- 
tance of employing it to best ad- 
vantage. A writer has appropri- 
ated time in this manner: 

“Take time to live, for that is 
what time is for; killing time is 
suicide. Take time to work; it is 
the price of success. Take time to 
think; it is the source of power. 
Take time to play; it is the foun- 
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tain of wisdom. Take time to be 
friendly; it is the road to happiness. 

‘*“Take time to dream; it is hitch- 
ing your wagon to a star. Take 
time to look around; it is too short 
a day to be selfish. Take time to 
laugh; it is the music of the soul. 
Take time to play with children; 
it is the joy of joys. Take time to 
be courteous; it is the mark of a 
gentleman.” —Brickwork 
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With ingenuity and initiative, anyone 
can turn a good idea into a profitable 
business; here’s evidence to prove it 


n 1944, Ark Force Pvt. Harold 
B. Rhodes invented a lap-piano 
which he made out of material he 
picked up in an Air Force bone 
yard. He made the instrument for 
a friend in the Air Force hospital 
and it was such a success that the 
chief of the Convalescent Training 
Division asked him to make more 
for other convalescent hospitals. 
The eager way in which convales- 
cent soldiers took to the lap-piano 
and the many who learned to play 
ior the first time convinced Rhodes 
that he had found the best way to 
teach children to play. The piano 


#has three octaves and, with its filed 


metal reeds instead of strings, it 
never gets out of tune. 

Setting up a manufacturing com- 
pany with other veterans and fi- 
nancing it with a GI loan, Rhodes 
started production in a former 
foundry in Los Angeles. Convinced 
vy his hospital experience that for 
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every person who can play there 
are ten who would learn if given the 
chance, he plans at first to sell chief- 
ly to school boards and hospitals 

The instrument, in a resilient 
Fiberglass case, sells for about $100. 
Schools would feel that they can 
buy these for the training of chil- 
dren where they cannot invest in 
grand pianos. Futhermore, while a 
full-sized piano can overawe a child, 
he takes quickly to one built to his 
own size. The keys are standard, 
so that the switch to a larger in- 
strument is automatic. 

Last year, Chicago schools or- 
dered 25 instruments, and Denver 
and other cities soon followed suit. 
Parents are also making inquiries, 
eager to try out Junior’s aptitude 
before investing in a baby grand. 

A handbook of Rhodes’ own “‘Sit- 
down-and-play” method is now 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
of New York. —Ricwaro K. Ratuse 
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NE DAY SEVERAL YEARS ago, when 
Thomas E. Neuberger was at- 
tending Kenwood School in Chi- 
cago, a comparative stranger wished 
him a happy birthday. This so sur- 
prised and pleased the young man 
that he began collecting birth dates, 
wedding anniversaries and other 
dates of folks who had no idea he 
knew these things. 

No one ever failed to be genuine- 
ly pleased at Neuberger’s greeting. 
As he grew older and began looking 
about for a business opportunity, 
it occurred to him that if folks liked 
his simple greetings, business houses 
should be able to benefit by greet- 
ing their customers on special dates. 

The result was Anniversaries, 
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Inc., which Neuberger, now 29, op- 
erates at 64 West Randolph Street. 

He serves florists, clothing stores, 
insurance companies, taverns and 
restaurants. Patrons fill out cards, 
giving their cherished dates, and 
the cards are collected by Anniver- 
saries, Inc. 

As the dates come up, the patrons 
receive facsimiles of signed checks 
entitling the holder to a percentage 
price reduction, a free drink, a free 
nosegay, or some other token. 

In two years this fledgling con- 
cern has placed 200,000 cards in 
its files, employed 16 salesmen— 
most of them ex-GIs—and is now 
planning to expand. 

In the interest of accuracy, an 
office staff checks the cards regu- 
larly against the obituary and di- 
vorce records, but so far Neuberger 
has lost only one customer—a book- 
ie whose business folded when the 
heat went on. —CHicaco Sun 


Bs 


rpyHE 5,000 MERCHANT-SHIP Officers 
who come ashore in New York 
every month are hungry—in fact 
starved—for the goods and services 
available in the world’s busiest 
shopping center. Why not invite 
them to the stores and restaurants 
before they go ashore? This was the 
idea which gave Mary Cushing a 
chance to multiply her income by 
four, with more in the offing. 
Last September Mary was just a 
well-paid private secretary. Today 
she makes about $300 a week as 
manager of Ships News, the new 
““5-cent messenger service” which 
tells merchant-marine officers what 
to do and buy in New York, and 
where. She is a 50 per cent partner 
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in the enterprise because it was he 
idea to do for all of New York’s 
market at low cost what her em- 
ployer had been doing for years at 
high cost: soliciting the ships of- 
ficers’ trade by seagoing, or to be 
exact, Bay-going messengers while 
the ship is still at Quarantine. 
When Mary Cushing suggested 
that the charge to outsiders for each 
sales message should not exceed 
the usual cost of a nickel, company 
heads were incredulous. But a simple 
calculation convinced them. 









In October, small ads began to 
appear in some New York newspa- 
pers advertising the new service. 
Orders rolled in faster than they 
could be handled. And now, Ships 
News messengers are busy distribut- 
ing from motor launches neat 
folders addressed to officers by rank. 

In each folder, a hundred offers 
from stores, hotels, restaurants and 
night clubs are alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with an index for the of- 
ficer to take along when he sets out 
to do his buying. 

Plans are under way to extend 
the service to San Francisco, and 
later to Boston and New Orleans. 
But in New York alone, several 
million nickel orders will go this 
year—at current rates—to Mary 
Cushing, the pretty brunette who 
recognized a business opportunity 


when she saw it. —Hewry W. Piatt 





Do you know someone who has turned a 
good idea into a profitable occupation? Coro- 
net invites contributions for ‘‘ T here’s Money 
in It,” and will pay $25 for each accepted 
item, upon publication. No contributions 
can be acknowledged or returned. Send your 
entries to “‘There’s Money in It” Editor, 
Coronet Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 
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We are the living 


F THE MILLIONS who served in 

World War II, countless num- 
bers owe their lives to the heroic 
acts of others. Because they live, 
America today is a richer land. The 
12 men who manned the B-29, The 
City of Los Angeles, are such a 
group. To record in words and 
pictures what men like these have 


done with the lives that were given 
them by an act of heroism above 
and beyond the call of duty, Coro- 
net sent Ruth Orkin on a 15,000- 
mile tour of the U. S. To these 
men, then, and to all the millions 
who fought in the second World 
War, the editors of Coronet dedi- 
cate her inspiring story. 
Photographed and reported by Ruth Orkin. 


THESE ARE THE MEN OF THE C/TY OF LOS ANGELES AT PRATT FIELD, KANSAS, A FEW DAYS 
BEFORE THEY WENT OVERSEAS IN FEBRUARY, 1945. STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE YOUNG- 


— ae. LOESCH, CONNORS, SIMERAL, (STROUSE NOT. PRESENT). 
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KNEELING, LEFT TO 
ERWIN, STUBSTAD. 
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()* THE MORNING of April 12. 
1945, somewhere over the vast- 
ness of the far Pacific, a B-29 Super- 


fortress, The City of Los Angeles, 
was headed west. It was the lead 
plane of the 52nd Bombardinent 


Squadron, 29th Bombardment 
Group, 10th Bomber Command, 
U. S. Army Air Forces. Target: 
Koriyama, Japan. Specific objec- 
tive: high-octane gasoline plants. 

The City of Los Angeles carried 
12 men on that fateful mission: the 
regular crew of five officers and six 
enlisted men, plus the commanding 
officer of the 52nd Squadron, flying 
as observer and copilot. It was the 
longest combat flight ever made 
from Guam, but military intel- 
ligence expected nothing worse 
than heavy flak and fighter opposi- 
tion over the target. 

At 9:30 a.m. (Japanese time) 
the plane reached a point 550 miles 
north of Iwo-Jima and 175 miles off 
the coast of Japan. The radioman, 
Staff Sergeant Henry FE. Erwin. 


stood by to mark the, rendezvous 
with parachute flares and a“ phos- 
phorus smoke bomb. Here, the 
32nd would take bombing forma- 
tion, then run in on the target. 

Pilot Simeral waved his hand. 
Erwin sent his flares down. Simeral 
waved again. Erwin picked up the 
phosphorus bomb, about the size 
and shape of a rolling pin, and 
skidded it down the release tube. 

It was an act loaded with death 
Che flap at the end of the tube 
jammed shut. ‘The bomb struck it. 
exploded prematurely —-and_ shot 
back into the cabin. It smashed 
Erwin in the face, filled the interior 
of the plane with thick, suffocating 
smoke, showered flaming phospho- 
rus in all directions. 

Swiftly the smoke blotted out the 
instrument panel and controls. The 


City of Los Angeles wavered and 
Erwin 


dropped toward the sca. 
reeled with shock, his eyes blinded, 
his left side seared from shoulder to 


knee, At his feet, the bomb burneds 
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furiously through the metal floor, 
nearing the incendiaries stored only 
inches below. 

The bomb was now burning at 
|,300.-degrees Fahrenheit — 1,088 
degrees hotter. than boiling water. 
With bare ‘hands, Erwin lifted it, 
groped his-way through the jungle 
of equipment, bits of burnt flesh 
clinging to the walls to mark his 
progress. The navigator’s table 
blocked his way. Cradling the 
bomb in what was left of his right 
arm, he fumbled for the table latch. 
His burning fingers left their mark 
in scorched wood, but he freed the 
table. and staggered forward. 

As Erwin lurched past the engi- 
neers: compartment, his clothes 
blazing, Flight Engineer | Vern 
Schiller:turned an extinguisher on 
him, The flames abated momentar- 
ily but the phosphorus continued 
to devour Erwin’s fiesh. He stum- 
bled into the cockpit and cried 
“Window !” Unable to see that it 
Was Open, he felt for it, then tossed 
out the white-hot mass and fell to 
the deck. 

The City of Los Angeles was now 
wallowing less than 300 feet above 
the Pacific. Captain Simeral, fight- 
ing@the controls, peeted at his 
instruments through smoke-filled 
eyes. As the bomb vanished, ‘the 
air cleared. Simeral pulled back 
hard, the ship shuddered and then 
slowly started to climb again. 

Lieutenant Colonel Strouse, 
Squadron ‘Commander, weighed 
the mission assigned him against 
one man’s slim chance for life. 
Then he ordered the rest of his 


planes to as oceed: to target.” To 4 
Sincral Proceed to Iwo 
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Erwin was never granted the 
blessed anesthetic of coma. His 
right ear and mouth were gone, his 
body seared, particles: of phospho- 
rus burned in his eyes, Yet he was 
fully conscious as his mates fran- 
tically injected plasma and salved 
his burns. Wherever they touched 
the skin came off in their hands. 

At Iwo Jima, two hours later, 
Erwin’s flesh was still smoking. His 
body was rigid, but he was alive. 
As they lifted him from the plane, 
Strouse looked away. 

Seven*days later, Erwin lay in a 
hospital on Guam—-the first B-29 
crewman to win the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, America’s highest 
reward for heroes. Before him lay 
the long road back to life. 

With him on the road back were 
11 other men. Without his hero- 
ism, their names would have joined 
the long lists of honored dead. Be- 
cause of him, they were alive when 
V-J] Day came—to go back to the 
homes and to the lives which they 
had planned before the world 
flamed into war. 

These 12 men were just a hand- 
ful out of millions, but they were 
typical of the millions. In the tense 
"30s, they had been a cross section 
of America — first doubting that 
war. was. then staring it 
straight. in. the face and resigning 
themselves inevitable. During 
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“MAYBE SOMEDAY IT'LL BE ‘STUB- 
STAD AND SONS, CONTRACTORS.'" 
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STUB AND MARCELLA HAVE TWO SONS. JOHNNY LOVES TO HOLD THE BABY. 


HOWARD STUBSTAD 


FTER ERwIN LEFT, the Air Force 
‘\ gave the crew a new ship—for 
“psychological reasons.” There 
were more raids, a close call at 
Kobe, another close one at Nagoya, 
then the war was over. 

Sgt. Howard Stubstad got out 
in November, 1945. At 27, he had 
been the oldest noncom in the 
crew. The others used to turn to 
him for advice, cry on his shoulder 
and tell him their troubles. They 
loved Stub for letting them do it. 

When his wife, Marcella, and 
four-year-old Johnny had come out 
to Pratt, Kansas, to see him before 
the plane went overseas, the rest of 
the gang reciprocated by taking 
over his duties so he could spend 
more time with the family. 
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Overseas, they worried about his 
bank account. “Stub has to save his 
money,” they said. They made sure 
by picking up his checks at the non- 
coms’ club. 

Stub did save a little. He figured 
it was enough for a down payment 
on a farm or a summer tourist 
camp in Northern Minnesota. But 
Marcella thought otherwise. Farm- 
ing was no life for her; neither was 
running a camp. She wanted to 
stay in the city. Stub stayed. 

Before the war, he had done 
millwork. So now he joined the 
United Brothérhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners as an apprentice. The 
job assured him an income of $200 
a month, including “on-the-job” 
training pay from the Veterans 
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THE STUBSTADS live with his mother in 


a big, rambling two-story house. 
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Administration. Today, Stubstad’s 
immediate goal is to become a 
journeyman carpenter. But his 
long-range dream is the same as 
that of most of his B-29 shipmates: 
he would like to work for himself. 

In his case, it would be as a 
housing and building contractor. 
It won’t be easy. Stub knows what 
it is to work for a dollar, then try 
to save it, then try to add another 
dollar next week. But he’s one of 
those men who can settle down for 
the long pull. 

The Stubstads live in a five-room 
apartment on the second floor of 
his mother’s house, a rambling 
frame building in the old “Selby” 
section of St. Paul, Minnesota. Stub 
spends a lot of his time working 
around the place—doing all the 
painting, building and wallpaper- 
ing himself. 

Stub’s second son, Craig, was 
born in April, 1947. Though Mar- 
cella isn’t an overanxious or fretful 
mother, she thinks two children are 
enough. But Stub says, “We're go- 
ing to have a little girl.” His wife’s 
answer to that one is: “I’d have to 
have a guarantee it would be a girl, 
before I'd undertake it. We fired 
the last doctor because Craig was 
a boy!” 

With two children and not much 
money to spare, the Stubstads 
don’t go in for expensive entertain- 
ment. They get to the movies once 
a month or so. Stub likes comedies. 
Marcella likes “shows that make me 
cry,” but there’s little friction on 
that score. Getting away from the 
house for a couple of hours is the 
main objective. 

Every other Friday, Stub gets 
together with “the boys” for a game 
of 10-cent poker, and he spends 
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THEIR OWN HOME is the Stubstad dream, 


‘but you can’t save money fast on $200 


two nights a week at vocational 


school. The rest of the Stubstads’ 
evenings are taken up with visiting, 
occasional sessions at Muggley’s 
Bowling Alley, reading current 
magazines, and listening to the 
radio—Bing Crosby, Jimmy Du- 
rante and Fred Allen are household 
favorites.. Sundays, when there are 
no chores to be done around the 
house, Stub likes to go fishing or 
hunting. He’s a Lutheran, but he 
hasn’t been a regular churchgoer 
in recent years. 

Erwin’s accident still haunts Stub 
at times. Recently, when Johnny 
started a little fire in the basement 
- while emptying a_ wastebasket, 
Howard dashed down the steps two 
at a time. Johnny was shaking like 
a leaf, but Stub just kept saying to 
him, “Don’t cry about it, don’t cry 
about it...” 
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a month,” so they’re fixing up the old 
place in their spare time. 


JOHNNY SAYS, “God is good, God is 


great. We thank you .for our food.” 
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ROY STABLES is majoring in physics 


with an eye on electronics. 
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LEROY C. STABLES 


rPYODAY, THREE YEARS after the 

war, college campuses are a 
strange mixture of mature veterans 
and fuzzy-chinned youngsters who 
weren’t old enough to get in on the 
shooting. LeRoy C. Stables, who 
was copilot on The City of Los 
Angeles, is a veteran who asks 
nothing from anybody. He’ll wave 
his hand towards thé campus of 
Syracuse University where he’s do- 
ing graduate work and say, “Look 

see all those fellows? They’ve al- 
most all done some stretch in the 
Army. We’re all heroes, if you want 
to look at it that way.” 

His point of view is not uncom- 
mon among veterans, but for Roy 
Stables it is almost a complete post- 
war philosophy. He’d rather not 
talk about the war, particularly the 
Erwin affair. Ask him about it and 
he protests that his recollections 
aren't very clear and suggests you 
talk to some other crew member. 

He enlisted in the Air Force in 
1943. There was nothing to hold 
him back. Neither his parents nor 
his six brothers and sisters were that 
close to him. He had _ never 
formed warm friendships. Joining 
up seemed like “a good deal.” 

In the crew, he buddied with Bill 
Loesch, the bombardier. They'd go 
out on parties together and today 
they still correspond about once a 
month. Loesch is in Texas now 
(see pg. 61) and would like Roy 
to join him, but Roy isn’t sure. Since 
he is taking courses in physics, he 
would like to work in electronics. 

A friend at school describes Roy 
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WHEN HE'S NOT STUDYING, Roy meets 


with the gang for a few rubbers of 


as “‘a pretty smart cookie in class,” 
but like a lot of students who get 
good marks, he worries to earn 
them. Whatever time he feels he 
can spare from books he spends in 
playing bridge or gin rummy, or 
dating coeds. Even today, though, 
he thinks of all his friends simply 
as “acquaintances.” During vaca- 
tions, he brushes up on flying with 
the Air Corps Reserve. To Roy it 
seems like a good idea—U. N. is 
“just a debating club” and he 
guesses there always will be wars 
since there always have been. 

Roy doesn’t give much thought 
to long-range planning. He takes 
things pretty much as they come. 
To a lot of people, he seems shy. 
Ask him if he thinks of himself as a 
postwar problem, and his intense 
blue eyes look straight at you. “T 
might be,” he says. 
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bridge. Here, in Roy’s room, are Frank 
Zaroczynski, Roy and Allan Garber 





STABLES WORRIES about a job after 


college. Marriage? “Eventually.” 
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“| LET HIM BUY THE CAR AND 
HOUSE WHILE | WAS IN OHIO. 
OTHERWISE I'D HAVE WORRIED 
WHETHER WE COULD AFFORD IT.” 
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1LL LogescH was managing a fi- 

nance office in Cleveland when 
the Japanese hit Pearl Harbor. 
Giving it about a thought and a 
@ half, he quit his job, married Jean, 
= who worked in the same building, 
and joined the Air Forces. He 
wound up as bombardier on The 
City of Los Angeles with a reputa- 
tion for putting his bombs right 
down the smokestack. 

When he wasn’t sweating out his 
bomb runs, Loesch was figuring 
just where he’d fit into the postwar 
world. Finally, he laid definite 
plans, and today they’re beginning 
to pay off. At 33, he has a deal that 
looks remarkably like the average 
veteran’s gilt-edged dream. 

The Loesches have a comforta- 
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BILL LOESCH FEELS HE MAY BE ON THE 


WILLIAM 


THRESHOLD OF HIS POSTWAR DREAM. 


LOESCH 


ble, rambling ranch-type home in 
a brand-new, sun-drenched suburb 
about eight miles outside of Hous- 
ton, Texas. The house has six spa- 
cious rooms, lots of front porch, a 
screened-in breezeway and a com- 
pletely equipped Hollywood kitch- 
en—electric refrigerator, automatic 
washing machine, built-in cabinets 
and even potted ivy on the window 
sill. In the driveway stands a 
cherry-red convertible coupé. And 
there are two bright-eyed, rough- 
and-tumble youngsters, Bill, Jr., 
four, called “Tommy,” and Paula 
Jean, three, called “Sissy.” 
William Loesch would be the last 
to suggest that he used a secret 


formula to achieve success. He 


thought the whole thing out. It 
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“MLL SEND THEM TO COLLEGE,” Loesch 


often muses, “but I got to figure it out.” 
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didn’t take him long to decide he’d 
outgrown his old job in Cleveland, 
Instead of waiting for something 
better to knock on the door, he 
decided to put job hunting on a 
systematic basis. He gave himself 
two months to tour the country, 
looking for the right spot. He found 
it m Houston, where Ray Simpson 
wanted someone to run his Motor 
Machine and Supply Company. 
Simpson looked Bill Loesch over 
and made him vice-president. 
Once having made up his mind 
about a man, Simpson isn’t the type 
to stick around and do his think- 
ing for him. So Loesch is virtually 
the boss. ‘To keep ahead, he’s going 
to school regularly, studying ma~ 
chine-shop practice and_ related 
subjects. Even his spare-time read- 



















ing is strictly line of duty: Diese! [THE L 
Engineer's Handbook, Machin of Ho 
Shop Estimating and How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. Bill &. Ps 
doesn’t like to leave things to I @ 
chance. If he wants something, he [7 
‘ ze: ti 
goes out and works for it. ae 
When he does case up, he likes ~ 
to shoot a little golf or go fishing. 
Movies are usually a regular Sun- 3 


day-afternoon affair as a treat for 
the children. 

All four Loesches are high-spir- 
ited, aggressive people: the house 
resounds with their talk and laugh- 
ter. There seem to be only a couple 
of complaints Bill doesn’t care for 
Jean’s habit of rolling up her slacks 
or the Alabama accent she’s pick- 
ing up from a neighbor, and Jean 
isn’t crazy about Bill’s usual after- 
dinner routine. “He eats dinner.” 
she explains, “tosses the children 
around for an hour, and falls asleep 
on the sofa. Then he gets up and 
really goes to sleep.” 
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THE LOESCH FAMILY lives in a suburb weekly trip to town, eight miles away, to 
of Houston, so Bill and Jean make a_ do their shopping. | 
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1 P AMBITIOUS, proud of his job, his wife confident about the future. “There's no 
and his towheaded kids, Bill Loesch is limit to my hopes,” he says. 
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“1 KNEW | WAS COMING 
BACK ALL ALONG." 
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WE ARE THE LIVING, continued 


YOUNG LIVES WITH HIS FOLKS AND IS A FAVORITE OF KID-SISTER WANDA. 


KENNETH EARL YOUNG 


ENNETH Ear Younc rode tail 

gunner in The City of Los An- 
geles. In the Air Force, Tail-End 
Charlie was supposed to carry a 
one-way ticket, but Earl never wor- 
ried. He was a lot more concerned 
about what the job situation would 
be when he left the service. Going 
to college on the GI Bill appealed 
to him, but he figured that by the 
time he was graduated, good jobs 
would be mighty hard to find. 

He caught on as a spot-welder 
with Chevrolet in Norwood, Ohio. 
That means getting up at 5:30 
every morning, but he has enough 
security in the United Auto Work- 
ers to be pretty sure of his job— 
and that’s the main thing. He 
makes $65 a week, but taking out 
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a couple of girls usually flattens his 
pocketbook by Monday morning. 
His mother keeps their home in 
Erlanger, Kentucky, outside Cin- 
cinnati, a bright and cheerful place. 
There are plants and colored rugs 
scattered through the house. Earl's 
brother Sylvan and his kid sister, 
Wanda Rose, live there with him. 
The last two vacations, Earl has 
gone back to the old family farm in 
McKinney, Kentucky, and looked 
up the boyhood gang he used to go 
with. Next vacation, though, he 
expects to spend his time sleeping— 
5:30 reveille gets a man down. 
When he starts his own business 
—a café, he hopes—things will be 
better. Getting married can wait. 
He doesn’t give it much thought. 
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“| CAN'T GET HIM OUT OF THAT 
CHAIR FOR ANYTHING BUT EATING.” 














LEO CONNORS 


FTER THE WAR, when Leo Con- 

nors gave his first-lieutenant’s 
bars to his wife for scarf pins, he 
had the future all doped out. He 
wanted to be a postman. Leo re- 
“membered the °30s when unem- 
@ ployed guys peddled apples and his 
g4 father supported six kids on WPA 
wages. Leo wanted something that 
was good, steady work. He worked 
six months as a railway switchman 
right after he got out, but only be- 
cause the Post Office didn’t have an 
immediate opening. 

It’s still dark when he gets out 
of bed at 5:30. Maybe it’s not 
just the time,a guy would pick to 
get up, but if you kid Leo about it, 
he grins and gives you the Post 

Office line about neither wind nor 
® rain nor anything else keeping the 
postman from his rounds. Evelyn 
gets breakfast, and most mornings 
his unmarried brothers, Joey and 
Donny, eat with them. Then Leo 
hoists his mailbag, crosses his fin- 
gers for good weather and starts 
out. Madison, Wisconsin, is a clean, 
quiet, college town—swinging a- 
long the streets on a nice morning, 
a man can imagine a lot worse jobs 
than delivering mail. 

Evelyn adores her husband, but 
sometimes she worries about him. 
“The world just goes by Leo. He 
doesn’t have any gripes about any- 
thing. Army discipline didn’t seem 
to bother him either. He just used 
to sleep on the way to target and 
then sleep all the way back.” 

Leo doesn’t figure that a man in 
his position rates any gripes. Being 
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The 





AS A POSTMAN, Connors does not mind 


the hours, “but we aren’t saving much.” 
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families and the house is seldom quiet. 


a postman is “nice, healthy work” 
—and his boss, Postmaster Coyle, is 
a “very fine fellow,” Leo says. “He 
worries more about whether you’re 
overworked than you do.” On a 
postman’s pay, “we aren’t saving 
too much, but we don’t have trou- 
ble either.” 

Relatives and pals of Leo’s drop 
by the apartment a lot and if some- 
body wants to go out and have fun, 
Leo is his man any night except 
Friday. Friday is the postman’s 
nightmare — the magazines come 
and the mailbags feel like they’re 
full of rocks. By the time he gets 
home, all Leo wants is his striped 
bathrobe and floppy slippers. 

Tuesday, the gang goes to Schoeg- 
ler’s Bowling Alley, and Wednes- 
day, Leo plays basketball. It leaves 
him sore and stiff Thursday morn- 
ing, but he walks it off. Movies 
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BOTH LEO AND EVY come from large 








Leo's brothers, Donny (left) and Joey 
(right), eat with them regularly. 


usually take up another night. Leo 
likes comedies and historical films, 
but if there’s a new Bette Davis 
picture he goes just to humor Evy. 
If the Connorses stay home and 
nobody drops in, they read who- 
done-its. Sometimes they listen to 
the radio. They both like the same 
programs Information Please, 
Bob Hope and Eddie Cantor. 
Sometimes Evy gets philosophic. 
There aren’t any children and her 
part-time bookkeeping job with 
Goodyear leaves her with a lot of 
time to think. She starts asking 
questions like, “I wonder why I’m 
here?” Then she shakes off. the 
mood and goes back to thinking 
about the new apartment they 
want. The one they now have came 
half-furnished. Evy would like one 
that she could fix up all by herself. 


Leo has an Irishman’s knack for 
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MOST MORNNGS brother Joey witnesses 


the “bye now” kiss. Leo doesn’t con- 


making conversation, but he likes to 
keep the talk relaxed—sports, the 
job, the people they know. He stays 
away from the war. Evy says she 
has “never heard him mention any 
of his experiences in company. If 
I want to know something, I have 
to ask him.” If he says anything 
about the war, it’s apt to be about 
Erwin and “the way that smoke 
curled out of his eyes.” 

One thing’s on his mind a lot, 
even though he doesn’t talk about 
it: he wants to own a bar and grill 
someday. A couple of his friends 
own bars. They make a living at it 
and you’re your own boss. The 
more Leo thinks about it, the better 
he likes the idea. There’s just one 
catch — it takes money, lots of 
money. Leo has started saving up, 
but until he’s got it in the bank he’s 
not talking. Leo can be stubborn 
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sider himself a postwar problem. -“‘We 
don’t have trouble,” he says. 


when he really wants something. 
The Air Force washed him out of 
pilot training because of a weak 
stomach, but he’d decided he want- 
ed to fly. He came back and made 
it as a radar officer. . . and he wants 
a bar and grill more than he ever 
wanted wings. 

Meantime, it’s a pretty good life. 
The Air Force and all the talk 
about the wild blue yonder never 
really got under Leo’s skin. Being a 
postman may not seem like very 
exciting work, but excitement isn’t 
what Led’s after. He wants quiet, 
easygoing security. Even if he has 
to wait a while before he gets his 
bar and grill, he feels he’s well on 
the way. After all, he and Evy have 
been married four years and she 
still runs her fingers through his 
hair and tells him, “You’re the 
nicest guy in a million.” 
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TONY SIMERAL has realized a boyhood 


ambition. 
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He is a regular Army officer. 


TONY SIMERAL 


<eene KIDS WANT to be policemen, 
\7 some kids want to be firemen. 
Tony Simeral wanted to be an 
Army officer. He had to wait until 
he was 27, but then the war came 
and he kissed the family hardware 
business good-bye for keeps. They 
put him in bombers and he flew 
like he’d teethed on a joy stick. Bill 
Loesch once said: “We'd follow 
him anywhere.” 

When it was over, Roberta, his 
wife, didn’t even talk about his get- 
ting out—she knew her guy was a 
career man. Actually, she’s given 
up worrying when he’s flying— 
“unless he’s five minutes late.” 

The Air Force has him at the 
University of Southern California 
for special duty. He’s hitting the 
books the way he used to go in for 
a bombing run .. . studies evenings, 
studies on his day off, worries about 
his marks. Sometimes Roberta 
thinks he studies a little too hard. 
“She starts bleating at me,” Tony 
says, “for not talking to her.” When 
he does take a day off, Tony likes 
exercise-—skiing or hunting. 

The Air Force might decide to- 
morrow to transfer him to Pango- 
Pango —— but the Simerals don't 
worry. California is their idea of 


heaven, but if Roberta can come 
too, Pango-Pango wouldn’t be so 
bad. They don’t even worry about 
Tony’s hunch that there’ll be an- 


other war, because you “can’t 


change human nature from being. 


’ 


greedy.” After all, that’s the future 
—and there is a lot of living to be 
done 
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“HE DRIES THE DISHES if I beat him  Simerals like California where Tony is 
at gin rummy,” says Tony's wife. The taking special Army courses at U. S. C. 
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DURING THE WAR there was just one wanted “to get out alive, to get home to 
thing on Tony Simeral’s mind. He my beautiful wife.” 


- 
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“'M DOING BETTER IN SCHOOLWORK 
THAN BEFORE | GOT INTO THE ARMY.” 








WE ARE THE LIVING, continued 


WITH MUCH TO DECIDE BEFORE GRADUATION, SCHNIPPER DOES A LOT OF THINKING. 


HERBERT SCHNIPPER 


H™= SCHNIPPER was just 18 
&iwhen the postman brought the 
greetings from the President of 
the United States. Anything west 
of the Hudson River seemed a long, 
long way from home in Jamaica, 
Long Island. Then the Army shuf- 
fled him in with guys from Georgia, 
Minnesota, Arizona—and suddenly 
anywhere in the States seemed 
practically next door to Jamaica 
when compared to the big Pacific 
soup bowl they were heading for. 

The radioman in his crew was 
an Alabaman, Red Erwin. Red 
talked slow and southern, Herb 
talked from New York, but they 
liked each other. Erwin said later, 
“Schnipper’s a really swell guy; 
he’d give me the shirt off his back 
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and there’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for him. He’s a Jewish boy—but 
you learn there’s not much dif- 
ference in religions.” 

The morning the bomb seared 
Erwin, Herb saw him lying in the 
pilot’s compartment, flames spurt- 
ing from his flesh. “I helped get 
everything ready for a transfusion, 
but when the time came to insert 
the needle I couldn’t, and Loesch 
had to do it.” 

Red lived—and the glowing faith 
in God that pulled him through 
those awful days has become .a 
symbol to Herb Schnipper. Today, 
living isn’t like flying bomb runs, 
but those days with Erwin are an 
inspiration when the going is tough 

Herb’s father owns a small candy 
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AT SYRACUSE. Schnipper studies hard, 


learning, building for tomorrow. 


> 
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HERB SCHNIPPER’S DREAM is basic: a 


small business, security, happiness. 
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* store at home in Jamaica, and Herb 


likes the idea of working for your- 
self. Deciding to get more educa- 
tion instead of going straight to 
work, he’s using the GI Bill to study 
forestry at Syracuse University. The 
idea is to own a lumber yard and 
have a “nice home—an automobile 
—a nice family—not work too hard 
—be happy all around.” 

Herb has already started on the 
family. His wife Betty works as a 
stenographer for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Syracuse. After 
Herb graduates in 1949, she doesn’t 
expect to work much—they hope 
to have three children . . . at least. 

Like most GIs he studies hard. 
If they get to the movies twice a 
raonth, it’s an event. He and Betty 
are almost unique in one respect, 
though. They like the same pictures 
—dramas. When they do get a day 
off, there’s shopping to be done and 
a chance to read a book not as- 
signed by a professor. Roy Stables 
(see p. 58) is at Syracuse too, and 
they see each other occasionally. 

Despite the pressure of work, 
Herb went several times to Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania, to see Red 
Erwin in the hospital. After one of 
the trips, he wrote Vern Schiller: 
“Saw Red. He looked pretty good 
and had pretty high spirits—con- 
sidering what he’s been through.” 

Schnipper is a quiet chap. If he 
doesn’t know you well, he spends 
most of his time listening. When 
he does talk, there is a dry humor 
that asks you not to take him too 
seriously. Right now, he wishes his 
schooling were over. All plans for 
the future with Betty have to stay 
on the shelf until “we become set- 
tled.” Herb has lost a lot of time— 
and he’s in a hurry to make it up. 
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FAMILY MEMORIES are not all warm. work —I struggled. I borrowed money 


Schnipper, Sr., recalls: “I was out of and paid it all back.” 


THINGS ARE BETTER NOW. It seems a newspaper and said, “That happened on 


long time since sister Phyllis dropped the — Herbie’s plane.” 
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WID has had three jobs. I felt unsatis 
fied and wished for something different. 
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VERNON WIDMAYER 


ERNON WipMaAyYER figures he’s a 
postwar problem. In the Army, 
he just wanted to be “home with 
the things I knew and liked—-to be 
free and my own boss.” He’s home 
now in Minot, North Dakota, but 
he feels “very much unsettled.” 
Wid is not sure when he will stop 
being unsettled. When he talks 
about marriage, he usually adds, 
“If I should get married,” as if it 
were hard to see so far ahead. 

He grew up, with ten brothers 
and sisters, on a Dakota farm. Be- 
fore the war, he’d decided he didn’t 
like farm work. After the war, he 
drove a truck, then worked in a 
flour mill. It wasn’t like being your 
own boss, but a machine-gunner 
isn’t trained for anything fancy. 

After Wid quit the flour mill, he 
tried the Magic City Heating and 
Appliance Company. That’s a big 
name for a little outfit started by 
another GI. Wid is the only em- 
ployee at Magic City and the boss, 
Dick Radthe, is a nice guy. 

Wid has been going with one 
girl, Ruth Arneson, for a year now, 
but it’s nothing definite. Until he 
finds the job he wants, nothing is 
definite. In the meantime, there 
are a lot of guys around town; you 
can get up a ball game, go to the 
fights, go swimming in the summer. 

When it hits 30 below in Minot, 
Wid starts thinking of moving to 
California. But Minot is a town 
that’s growing—growing fast. If a 
restless guy stuck around and kept 
his eyes open, he might spot a 
chance to grow fast with it. 
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WIDMAYER'S EMPLOYER, Richard Rad- But Wid would Tike his own small busi 


the, is easygoing, friendly and helpful ness, “to be independent.’ 








WID'S STEADY DATE is Ruth Arneson. not feel I am financially able yet.” Mean 
But he isn’t thinking of marriage. “Ido while, he works hard. 
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“EVERY FELLOW HAS INITIATIVE 
AND DESIRE TO GET AHEAD IN 
HIS WORK. I'M NO DIFFERENT." 
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SCHILLER SHARES A LARGE APARTMENT WITH (L. to R.) JOHN, DICK AND BERT. 


VERN SCHILLER 


yor A FEW of The City of Los 

Angeles crew, the postwar dream 
has slipped away like smoke in a 
breeze. To most of them, things 
seem about as good as you could 
expect. But Vern Schiller feels he 
has “donc_ better.” 

The Air Force did a job for him. 
He’d always wanted to be an aero- 
nautical engineer, but it seemed a 
long way to go from the Florence 
Stove Company, Kankakee, IIli- 


nois. Then the Air Force made him , 


a flight engineer, and when the 
shooting was over Vern didn’t have 
to look for a dream job. It came 
looking for him. 

Under the GI Bill of Rights, he 


was taking an engineering degree 


at the Aeronautical University of 
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Chicago, when Eastern Airlines 
began hunting for people with 
know-how. Now he is flight engi- 
neer on their New York-Miami run 
with every third day off and $425 
coming in every month. He doesn’t 
even have to sit behind Gene 
Strouse’s “old black pipe.” “Gee, 


- Pll never forget the way Strouse 


used to get on a plane—take out 
the pipe and stick each foot up on 
the tail panels—and I used to stand 
behind him trying to breathe.” 
The Miami end of the run is 
home. With five other guys-—Bert, 
John, Morty, Calhoun and Dick— 
he’s bacheloring in a seven-room 
apartment with sun deck. Bert and 
John work for Eastern too, Calhoun 
and Richard are with the Deluxe 
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SATISFIED with his postwar life, Schiller 


is happiest at the Miami end of his regu- 


Laundry, and Morty sells tickets 
out at the dog track. It’s an easy- 
going setup — everybody does his 
own cleaning, cooking is take it or 
leave it, neckties are common prop- 
erty. John says: “We save money 
by staying in and enjoying one an- 
other’s company. We can ride Vern 
*cause he’s so good-natured.” John’s 
pretty good-natured himself. The 
other five have discovered that if 
they are out of the house at the 
right time, John will clean up. 
Vern doesn’t expect the setup to 
last forever. It’s about time to be 
getting married. “You ought to 
start young when you can enjoy 
your children. There’s nothing 
nicer than a nice family.” But he 
hasn’t anyone special in mind. “I 
date quite often, but not any more 
than a single fellow ordinarily 
would.” One thing he’s certain of 
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lar New York-Florida flight. Now he's 


beginning to think of marriage. 


—when he does have youngsters, 
they’re going to study mathematics, 
because it’s “very basic.” 

Sometimes he wonders about the 
day “when age or some other thing 
would limit my flying,’ but you 
couldn’t call it a big worry. There 
are always executive jobs to shoot 
for, and the Airlines Flight Engi- 
neers Association’ is a union that 
works hard for its members. 

It’s a good life—get up around 
nine in the morning, the New York 
run is only four hours each way. 
All the mechanical gadgets on the 
plane—hydraulic systems, engines, 
pressurization — are Schiller’s ba- 
bies, and he has always liked “any- 
thing around mechanics or a car.” 
Even the war talk and newspaper 
headlines don’t seem too bad. 
“They'll finagle around and solve 
it a little differently this time.” 
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“WE PLAN TO MARRY THIS SUMMER. WE 
WILL LIVE IN AUSTIN TILL | GRADUATE.” 
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WE ARE THE LIVING, continued 


OUNGKIN IS STUDYING PETROLEUM ENGINEERING. HE KNOWS WHERE HE’S GOING. 


PERSHING |. YOUNGKIN 


-RSHING I. YOUNGKIN wasn’t 
quite sure what he wanted to do 
after V-J Day. “It sort of shocked 
me to have the war end so sud- 
denly.” He thought about staying 
in, but “I wanted to go to college— 
from meeting people in service who 
had had a college education.” He 
was sure he could handle it—navi- 
gating is no work for a dummy. 
Back home in Yoakum, Texas, 
he wasn’t certain what he wanted 
to study, but he had a lot of “kin- 
folks in the oil industry.” So nat- 
urally he decided to become a 
petroleum engineer. Last semester 
at the University of Texas, his 
marks were 2 A’s and 2 B’s. 
About a year ago in Austin, he 
met Betty Morrissey, a fashion 
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artist. When they get married, 
Youngkin would like to raise about 
three children and know “they 
wouldn’t be subject to times of in- 
decision like now. The world can’t 
afford another war.” But he can’t 
be sure of this, because he doesn’t 
take too much interest in politics. 
“Big fault of mine, I guess. Your 
mind gets warped specializing.” 

After graduating, he’d like to 
stay in Texas, but that’s not a must. 
Anywhere they want a petroleum 
engineer, he’s ready. After all, a 
man who is thinking about marry- 
ing must also think about support- 
ing a family and settling down. But 
first, he would “like to see every- 
thing normal”—the kind of world 
a man can settle down in. 
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“FLYING IS OUR WHOLE LIFE, BOTH OF 
% OURS. WE’RE HAPPY. WE'RE SATISFIED.” 
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IF THE STROUSES HAVE THEIR WAY 


WE ARE THE LIVING, continued 


>» 


LITTLE PETEY WILL FLY SOMEDAY. 


THE OLD MAN 


I E WAS six when the idea of fly- 

ing first came to him. There was 
a cow-pasture air show near Wino- 
na, Minnesota. The old biplanes 
skidded along the bumps, but to 
Gene Strouse they were wonderful. 

His family sent him to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to learn engi- 
neering, but all he learned was fly- 
ing. After two years, he had a com- 
mercial license and went back to 
Winona to start Midwest Airways. 
Midwest was a one-horse outfit that 
would teach you to fly or take your 
Aunt Jenny for a ten-minute hop. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, Gene 
“just wanted to get tangled up in 
it.” He spent two years in the 
RAF, then switched to the Air 
Force. When he ordered The City 
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of Los Angeles back to Iwo Jima to 
save Erwin’s life, he thought he was 
a cinch to get chewed out by his 
superiors. “One man, as against 
going over a target, they don’t con- 
sider a good gamble.” 

When Barbara married Grne 
Strouse in 1946, she knew he’d stay 
in the Air Force.. She can under- 
stand—she’s a pilot herself. She 
didn’t mind even when they got 
orders to break up housekeeping in 
Topeka, Kansas, and move to Alas- 
ka. For relaxation, they go out to 


‘the airport and watch the planes 


come in. By the time young Petey 
grows up, they figure it’ll be rocket 
ships. “He’s going to be a rocket- 
jockey—and we'll ride in the back 
seat,’ Gene says. 
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| pain NEVER broke Red Erwin’s 
way, but life never got him 
down. The Alabama coal mine 
wore his father out and Erwin, Sr., 
died when Red was 12. Red went 
to work in a grocery after school. 
He was valedictorian of his class, 
but being in school meant another 
mouth for his mother to feed. So 
he gave up education and joined 
the CCC. Out of his $30 a month, 
$22 went home. 

In 1941, at the age of 20, he was 
the chief support of his mother and 
six brothers and sisters. Working 
at Fairfield Steel in Bessemer, Ala- 
bama, made him essential to the 
war effort, but the draft board 
would only defer one brother to 
support the family. If Red didn’t 
go, his younger brother would have 
to. Red went. 
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“IF | HADN'T GONE, ONE OF MY BROTHERS WOULD HAVE HAD TO.” 


RED ERWIN, C.M.H. 


WE ARE THE LIVING, continued 


He volunteered for B-29s. Gene 
Strouse, his squadron CO, recalls, 
“T noticed back there in his little 
corner he usually got pretty much 
in companionship with the Lord— 
or however you want to say it.” 
This was no wartime conversion. 
Red had been intensely religious 
as far back as he could remember. 

Then the bomb got him. 

They broke open a display case 
at Pearl Harbor to rush him the 
only Congressional Medal in the 
whole Pacific. Then came the long 
months in hospitals: “I was in so 
much misery and pain I was pray- 
ing to die—and then I got so near 
dying I was praying to live.” 

There were 33 operations. Most 
of the skin on his stomach was used 
for grafts, one eyebrow is plastic, 
the base of his right ear is sheep 
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RED OFTEN VISITS with his mother and 


sister. Helped and encouraged by his 


cartilage. Part of his right hand 
is unfinished. The job will have to 
be completed some day, but after 
33 operations, Red has had all the 
operations he can take for a while. 

In October, 1947, two and a half 
years after the bomb, he came out 
of the hospital. Betty, the home- 
town wife he adores and who 
adores him, was expecting a baby 
in January. He had to get out and 
find a home and a job. He had 
to borrow $3,500 to settle it, 
even though grateful townspeople 
chipped in $6,000, but the home 
was ready when Nancy Jean ar- 
rived via a Caesarean. A couple of 
weeks later he found 2 job—file 
clerk with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration at $40 a week. He gets $180 
total disability allowance, but they 
may re-examine him soon and de- 
cide he is not totally disabled now. 
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WE ARE THE LIVING, continued 
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family, he is picking up the threads of 
normal prewar life. 


The people at’ the office are 
swell, but Betty is his anchor. From 
hospital to hospital, she was always 
at his side. He wants to make a 
home for her. “Got a lot of work 
to do around the house,” he’! tell 
you. “Got to seed my lawn and 
try to have us a garden.” The faith 
that saw him through his anguish 
is still with him. Now that he’s 
working again, things will be all 
right. The job is kind of monoto- 
nous, but he has his eye on a better 
one—contact man for the VA. 

His biggest worry is not for him- 
self. It’s for people, people all over, 
lest they forget what war can mean. 
He’ll carry his memories seared into 
his face and arms for the rest of his 
life, but other people may forget. 
“Notice that ruptured duck on my 
lapel?” he asks. “Well, every day, 
people ask what it means.” 
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“YOU GOT TO HAVE A SPARK 
TO LIVE OR IT DON’T MATTER 
MO DIFFERENCE “WHAT THE 
DOCTORS DO.” 
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by JOSEF ISRAELS II 


The American tourist’s penchant for col- 
lecting souvenirs wherever he goes has 
created a large and prosperous industry 


STONISHED FOREIGNERS used 
[A to watch Gls lugging bulging 
loads of mementos, and wisecrack: 
“The Americans are fighting the 
war for souvenirs.”” The govern- 
ment-financed trips abroad of the 
millions who were in service only 
served to advertise globally that 
Americans are the world’s cham- 
pion souvenir collectors. But other 
Americans, knowing this, have built 
a large and profitable industry on 
the psychology of the traveling 
homo Americanus. 

This year, from Niagara Falls to 
San Juan Capistrano, from Mt. 
Rushmore to Biloxi, our native 
tourists will pay at least $12,000,000 
for personal souvenirs. Or for some- 
thing to send Aunt Ella as proof that 
they were thinking of her while 
viewing Rainbow Falls or climb- 
ing Lovers Leap. 

Most of these mementos—which 
may be a pair of “Indian” mocca- 
sins, a lurid pillow top embellished 
with a sentimental poem, or a Statue 
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of Liberty with built-in thermom- 
eter and plaque saying “Souvenir 
of New York’’—will have originated 
in one of a dozen or so salesrooms 
of the unique novelty businesses 
which have grown up to satisfy that 
$12,000,000 hunger. 

Among the largest firms supply- 
ing the nation’s souvenirs and nov- 
elties is the Arrow Novelty Com- 
pany and its associated companies. 
Arrow’s vast Manhattan plant and 
showrooms are only a part of a 
nation-wide enterprise in “Indian” 
goods—especially moccasins and 


jewelry, pillow tops, pictures, and 


such assorted merchandise as wal- 
lets stamped “Souvenir of French 
Lick Springs” or ash trays bearing 
a reproduction of Radio City. 
Alex Zinn, who has directed 
Arrow’s vast operations in crystal- 
lized nostalgia for almost 30 years, 
is confident that his catalogue con- 
tains something for every variety of 
tourist and every pocketbook. But 
the trick of the souvenir trade is to 
know what sells where. A good 
choice is money in the bank. A poor 
one is junk gathering dust in a bin. 
Souvenir sales are by no means 
restricted to summers, although 
members of the trade speak with 
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considerable disdain of winter oper- 
ations. All the winter resorts put 
together don’t sell ten per cent of 
the summer business. And a rainy 
summer—that’s thé souvenir mer- 
chants’ dream. 

Then the trippers, bored and al- 
ready in the spending mood engen- 
dered by travel, pass the gray days 
roaming gift shops instead of moun- 
tain trails, buying souvenir ash 
trays or balsam-stuffed pillows in- 
stead of playing tennis or fishing. 
Then the reorders roll in for new 
supplies of “‘Indian jewelry,” pen- 
nants adorned with redskin maidens 
in canoes, and souvenir liquor flasks 
covered with “humorous” burnt- 
leather jackets. 





YOUVENIRS BEGAN TO BE big busi- 
ness about 1910. Until then, 
hotel gift counters and roadside 
stands usually featured products 
actually produced by local crafts- 
men. Hand-woven baskets were 
favorite Western mementos, and 
no self-respecting vacationer re- 
turned from the seashore without a 
large shell for the parlor whatnot. 
Spoons of varying cost and elabo- 
rateness, bearing pictures of places 
like Niagara Falls or the great ex- 
positions at the turn of the century, 
were nationally merchandised. 
Today, souvenir hunters pur- 
chase more often, and mostly prefer 
cheaper items which aren’t too du- 
rable. The idea seems to be to bring 
something home to keep memory 
of the trip alive—but not too long. 
Just as Americans are the world’s 
best souvenir buyers, they are also, 
thanks to cars and more leisure 
time, the world’s most enthusiastic 
pleasure travelers. 
Objects that wouldn’t attract a 
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passing glance in a home-town store 
draw dollars into the souvenir mer- 
chant’s till. In New York near 
Times Square, souvenir stores sell 
thousands of dollars’ worth of fac- 
tory-made “Indian” articles every 
month. Not to New Yorkers, but to 
tourists who come into Gotham by 
the millions. Yet the native New 
Yorker will spend freely for the 
same merchandise if he sees it on a 
souvenir stand at Ausable Chasm 
or Death Valley. On such quirks in 
human psychology are great enter- 
prises built. 

Somehow, tourists seem to cher- 
ish the idea that a travel memento 
should be associated with the primi- 
tive people who, customers like to 
imagine, still skulk in the forests 
just behind the thousand-room mod- 
ern hotels. Thus a pérennial best- 
seller is the Indian-style moccasin. 
In its modern form this is a stoutly 
made shoe produced in factories 
from designs reminiscent of real 
Indian footwear. In most cases the 
association with the aborigines ends 
there, and with a tribal design on 
the packing box. 

But in fancier lines the toe of 
each moccasin is decorated with 
brightly colored beads. The work- 
ing of these patterns is farmed out to 
an Indian reservation. Indians on 
this same reservation, to say nothing 
of Indian trading posts throughout 
the West and Southwest, then buy 
these shoes (stamped ‘‘Genuine In- 
dian beadwork” on the sole), and 
sell them to tourists. 

A drugstore in a modestly sized 
summer-resort town can sell 1,000 
pairs at $3 to $5 each in an average 
season, to say nothing of $15,000 
worth of other items, ranging from 
pillow tops to silver and turquoise 
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Indian jewelry. These latter items 
are produced in a Denver factory 
associated with Arrow, where the 
designers topy jewelry that the 
Southwestern Indians used to ham- 
mer out of silver dollars and desert- 
mined turquoise. 

The Indian sign pays off in all 
directions in the souvenir business. 
A pennant from Lake Winnepe- 
saukee sells twice as well if the 
feathered head of a brave is colored 
in at the side. A pressed-wood ash 
tray does better with an Indian 
motif than if just marked “souvenir 
of Hohokus, N.J.”’ A top seller in 
the kiddies’ department from At- 
lantic City to Albuquerque is the 
“Skookum doll’—a normal doll 
body fitted with an Indian face 
and clothed in loud-colored native 
blanket bits. It brings up to $8, retail. 

In the South, however, especially 
in Florida, which has had as many 
Indians in the past as most states, 
the customers want something with 
a definitely Southern flavor. Cedar 
cigarette boxes stamped ‘‘Souvenir 
of Miami,” cows’ horns worked into 
bird shapes or shoehorns, pennants 
with palm-tree pictures, sell better 
than the ubiquitous Indian. 


ILLOW TOPS ARE A SAGA in them- 

selves. There is considerable 
controversy in the souvenir indus- 
try over who started manufacturing 
them, but obviously they stem from 
the samplers which little girls and 
old maids used to embroider so 
painstakingly. The most-ambitious 
sampler’s literary and pictorial con- 
tent, however, are put to shame by 
the lurid colorings, idealized por- 
traiture and inflammatory poetry 
obtainable in genuine rayon pillow 
tops at $1 to $3, retail. 
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A typical number in the non- 
poetry classification glorifies mem- 
ories of a visit to Panama City, 
Florida. Its colors are bile green and 
golden yellow in one combination, 
yellow and violet-blue in another. 
In more expensive models it is sur- 
rounded by a heavy gold fringe. 
Around the circumference are pic- 
tures, in best post-card style, of the 
fishing pier, a view over the Ever- 
glades, Main Street, and principal 
beaches. Florid script in the middle 
proclaims “Souvenir of Panama 
City, Florida.” 

The very fact that a company 
stocks such a number attests that 
it sells into thousands per season. 
It would be duplicated for other 
points of interest, were it not for the 
high cost of silk screens for printing 
the special pictures and local leg- 
ends. Meanwhile, there are other 
models salable anywhere because 
they contain merely a tender, uni- 
versal sentiment like: 


Each petal represents a flower 
Each bud a kiss for you 
Each stem an arm entwined about 
My mother, dear and true. 
—Souvenir of Holland, Michigan 


Naturally, this one is illustrated 
with appropriate flower pictures. 
““We get a flock of verses in the busi- 
ness,”’ its manufacturer says. ““Some 
have been around so long nobody 
knows where they came from. Used 
to have a girl working here who 
could write a poem about anything. 
Mother, sister, boy in the war— 
anything. But she got married and 
doesn’t write them any more.” 

From a purely business point of 
view, selling souvenirs wholesale is 
no cinch. Zinn, who ought to know, 
believes that it takes years of travel- 
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ing with a carload of samples for a 
salesman to get the feel of his terri- 
tory. On the manufacturing side, 
the fact that so many hundreds of 
basic items have to be created first 
and then individualized to fit local 
requirements makes operations cost- 
ly. And since souvenir retailers 
largely depend on the manufac- 
turer to tell them what to buy, bad 
guessing can be disastrous when 
next year’s season rolls around. 

Souvenir people view with some 
cynicism best-sellers like pennants, 
statues with thermometers or clocks 
built into their anatomies, or tea- 
spoons with a view of Old Faithful 
embossed in the bowl. They take 
more pride in such useful objects as 
wallets, notebooks, key rings, com- 
pacts, pencil cases, salt and pepper 
shakers, letter openers, paper- 
weights and book ends. These, they 
say, are things people could or 
would be buying anyway. 

In still another category are items 
with a gag connotation. One popu- 
lar number is a plastic reproduction 
of the familiar three monkeys who 
‘“‘hear no evil, see no evil, speak no 
evil.”” They are perched over an ash 
tray conventionally labeled, “‘Don’t 
Monkey Around This Desk.”’ But 
at the customer’s option, this legend 
may be replaced with a resort 
town’s inscription. 


IKE MOST OTHER industries, sou- 

venirs are showing the effects of 
high costs and depressed dollars. In 
the old days, the merchants nostal- 
gically recall, five- and ten-cent sell- 
ers were big business. Now the 
nickel items have disappeared, 
while the dime numbers, mostly 
‘‘mailers,” retail for a quarter. A 
mailer is a small, easily posted 
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gadget, like the little leather case 
stamped with the familiar souvenir 
inscription and containing two In- 
dian figurines. P 

Another popular mailer is the 
perennial balsam pillow. Today 
most of them are impregnated with 
a chemical reproduction of the pine- 
needle smell which used to be gen- 
uine but didn’t last. Usually the 
small pillows are marked, ‘‘I pine 
for you where the Lone Pine mur- 
murs.” Larger ones may include 
highly specialized poetry like: 


This pillow I’m sending you 
Scented with fragrant flowers 
Bears my friendship tried and true 

A token of happy hours. 


Naturally, the top souvenir spots 
are the top tourist spots. New York 
City entertains at least 5,000,000 
outlanders a year and catches them 
in a spendthrift mood. That’s why 
Broadway and the side streets are 
lined with souvenir emporiums do- 
ing a land-office business in Statues 
of Liberty, reproductions of the 
Empire State Building and showy 
‘keys to the city” with thermom- 
eters built into the shank. 

The Empire State Observatory, 
annually host to half a million trip- 
pers, is a national leader in souvenir 
sales. The building management, 
after extracting $1.20 from the vis- 
itors for a fast elevator trip to the 
102nd floor, counts on an average 
expenditure of 50 cents more for 
the purchase of some memento. 

Post cards are far and away the 
biggest seller here, as in many other 
tourist centers, but also popular are 
miniatures of the building in cheap 
metal, glass paperweights contain- 
ing a reproduction of the tower, 
and salt and pepper shakers built 
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around a plaque of the building. 

The tourist’s buying psychology 
is easily observed at such a counter. 
There is an element of hesitation at 
the possibility of making a spec- 
tacle of oneself, mixed with the 
firm desire to carry away some- 
thing tangible from so important a 
locality. Should the counter be free 
of customers, visitors will mill cau- 
tiously about at a distance, waiting 
for someone with fewer inhibitions 
to begin buying. Then they will 
converge in a mob and give the 
souvenir salesgirls a busy time until 
the cycle ends. 

A comparatively new tourist 
point—the United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success—has been 
attracting the industry’s eye. So far, 
no one has convinced Trygve Lie 
that a souvenir stand featuring just 
the right sort of merchandise (one 
wit suggests Russian dolls with 
heads wagging a continual ‘“‘No’’) 
might help to pay the UN’s running 


Classy 


expenses. But already, souvenir ob- 


jects bearing the magic inscription, 


“Souvenir of United Nations,” are 
on their way to near-by emporiums. 

The souvenir magnates do not 
expend much effort in seeking new 
items. What with the high cost and 
risk of new numbers, most people 
in the business are convinced that 
among the thousands of items in 
the inventories, there is always a 
sleeper which, laid down on the 
right counter in the right resort at 
the right time, will make another 
fortune. This sort of hope keeps 
romance alive in a prosaic industry. 
They are confident that the Ameri- 
can desire to remember the folks 
back home will prevail. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, there will al- 
ways be a market for: 

When the golden sun is sinking 

And your mind from troubles free 
While of others you are thinking 
Will you sometimes think of me? 


— Souvenir of Mammoth Cave, Ky. 


Classifieds 


Apartment wanted—Large enough to keep wife from going home to 
mother, small enough to keep mother from coming here. 


—Advertisement in Los Angeles Paper 


For Sale: Goat, green with black fur, size 16, excellent condition. 


—Indianapolis (Indiana) News 


Bachelor-professor desires cook; middle-aged, white; just plain fool, 


nothing fancy. 
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Highest prices paid for used cars. Send your wife around for an appraisal. 
—From Thoughts While Shaving by Neat O’Hara, Waverly House 


—Boston (Mass.) Post 


















by MADELYN Woop 


Thanks to the remarkable Underwriters’ Laboratories, life is safer for all of us 


HERE WAS WILD ACTIVITY in the 

Smith household as the family 
finished the last-minute prepara- 
tions for their annual vacation trip. 
When everything was ready, the 
baby spilled milk on Mrs. Smith’s 
blouse and she decided it was easier 
to iron another one than to unpack 
her suitcase. Mr. Smith prowled 
impatiently around the house, mak- 
ing sure windows were locked and 
gas jets turned off. 

As the car finally rolled out the 
driveway, the Smiths were sure 
they had taken care of everything. 
Yet there was something terribly 
wrong inside the house. Mrs. Smith 
had left the electric iron on the 
board, turned up to full heat. And 
the Smiths would be gone for two 
weeks! Only a miracle could save 
their home. 

Two weeks later the Smiths re- 
turned to find not blackened ruins 
but a house as safe and strong as 
ever. The miracle had happened. 
The iron had charred through the 
kitchen floor and was dangling 
from its cord in the basement. In- 
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stead of getting hotter and hotter, 
it had reached a certain tempera- 
ture and stayed there. The Smiths 
didn’t know it, but their home had 
been saved by two magic initials 
printed on a label attached to that 
iron when they bought it. 

While the Smiths were vacation- 
ing, burglars cut a hole through the 
wall of a store next to the local 
bank. Then they went to work on 
the vault with every tool in their 
kit. Finally, all other efforts failing, 
they set off a charge of nitroglycer- 
in. But the vault remained locked. 
The burglars were beaten by those 
same two magic initials. 

At the beach resort where the 
Smiths vacationed, a fire broke out 
in their 12-story hotel. Here was a 
stage set for tragedy . . . flaming 
gases .. . panic-stricken guests fling- 
ing themselves from windows . 
women and children gasping and 
dying from searing heat. Yet none 
of this happened. The Smiths slept 
peacefully while, seven floors below, 
fire doors, fire-resistant partitions 
and automatic sprinklers snuffed 
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out the flames. Those two initials 
were standing guard. 

You have seen those initials many 
times, even though you didn’t con- 
sciously notice them. They are U.L. 
and they stand for Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Behind the simple 
little tag that saves lives and prop- 
erty is the story of a remarkable 
organization. 

Every time you flick your electric 
lights, drive your car, turn on your 
furnace, go to a movie, cook a meal 
or send your child to school, dan- 
gerous things can happen. Most of 
the time they don’t—all because a 
band of white-coated men in a big, 
gloomy building in Chicago are 
busy right now starting fires, set- 
ting off explosions, smashing win- 
dows, burglarizing safes and ripping 
apart electrical appliances. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories is a 
nonprofit research organization to 
which the fire-insurance companies 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters contributed the initial 
funds. To the three great labs, lo- 
cated in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, and the 200 inspec- 
tion stations that dot the country, 
manufacturers submit products for 
testing. They don’t have to do so; 
use of the testing service is purely 
voluntary. Yet 3,500 manufactur- 
ers cheerfully pay the actual cost of 
giving their products a chance to 
win that coveted U. L. label. 

In the past 54 years, more than 
375,000 items have been tested and 
more than 500,000,000 labels have 
been distributed. These labels, how- 
ever, are simply a symbol of safety 
—not of perfection. The product 
might be lacking in other qualities 
of performance that the labs don’t 
pretend to pass on. 
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The vast U.L. enterprise got its 
start in a humble manner more 
than half a century ago.One of the 
big attractions scheduled: for the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
was an enormous display of elec- 
tric lights, which were still some- 
what of an innovation in the early 
°90s. However, as construction work 
got under way, a series of danger- 
ous fires broke out in the Exposition 
buildings, many of them caused by 
the newfangled lighting. 

Worried Boston insurance com- 
panies sent out an engineer named 
William Henry Merrill to hunt for 
the trouble. Young Merrill joined 
forces with the firemen of Patrol 
Station No. 1, and when alarms 
from the Exposition grounds came 
in, he rode along for an on-the-spot 
examination of electrical apparatus 
that had caused the fire. His reports 
paved the way for changes that 
made wiring methods much safer. 

Those days that Merrill spent in 
the firehouse were highly instruc- 
tive. He saw that more than just 
the wiring of buildings should be 
investigated. What was desperately 
needed, he told his employers, was 
a permanent testing laboratory for 
safety devices. The insurance com- 
panies agreed, and Merrill rigged 
up $350 worth of crude equipment 
in a firehouse on Chicago’s Monroe 
Street. Soon the room was packed 
with testing apparatus. 

Meanwhile other insurance com- 
panies had set up similar labora- 
tories, and sometimes their investi- 
gations produced quite different re- 
sults. Merrill, concerned about the 
confusion, made a bold proposal. 
Why shouldn’t all the companies 
join forces to make his laboratory 
the official testing station? Thus was 
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born the fabulous Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, which today has its 
main laboratories at 207 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 


A HIGH WIND...A CHIMNEY fire 
. .. sparks showering on a roof. 
Thus the stage is set for a bad home 
fire. But it won’t happen if that 
roofing has a U.L. label. And the 
chances are that it has, because 
major roofing manufacturers sub- 
mit their products to tests devised 
by the professional firebugs. 

First, the testers build a roof of 
pine board, then nail roofing sam- 
ples to it. Next they set a bonfire 
and toss flaming brands onto the 
roofing, whipping the flames by a 
stiff breeze from a wind tunnel. 
Then they watch and wait. Will 
the burning brands eat through 
the roofing and set fire to the pine 
boards underneath? If that happens, 
there’s no U.L. label for that par- 
ticular product. 

The fire sleuths go to fantastic 
lengths to test anything that claims 
to be fireproof. ‘To get the facts on 
a new type of floor construction for 
public buildings, they built a floor 
sample into a furnace, so that the 
flooring formed the roof of the fire 
pot. Then they turned on the gas. 

Flames licked up against the sam- 
ple. ‘Temperature rose steadily .. . 
500... 1,000 . . . 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. For four hours they let 
the fire burn furiously. Then they 
opened the furnace and played a 
fire hose against the underside of 
the floor. At last the éngineers were 
satisfied that this material would 
not take human lives by collapsing 
during a fire. 

To test fire extinguishers, the U. 
L. experts build a boxlike frame of 
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pine, about 10 feet square. They 
stand it on end and saturate it with 
fuel oil. To start the fire, they ignite 
a roll of excelsior placed at the base 
of the frame. A few seconds ‘later 
they shove in another one. Now 
the frame looks like a burning wall. 
With the flames crackling and roar- 
ing, an engineer steps up with an 
extinguisher, turns on the stream 
full-force. Will it put out the flames 
in 45 seconds? If it doesn’t, that 
extinguisher flunks the test. 

The Laboratories’ efforts to save 
human lives don’t stop with fire 
protection. Look, for example, at a 
pressure cooker. You use yours with 
perfect safety, but actually it is a 
potentially dangerous device. At 
ordinary operating pressure, a four- 
quart cooker exerts half a ton of 
pressure against the lid! But it won’t 
get out of control, thanks to U.L. 
tests that reveal exactly how much 
pressure a top can stand and how 
to devise a safety valve that is really 
a safety valve. 

U.L. checking doesn’t stop once 
a product has been tested in the 
labs. To make sure that the pub- 
lic really gets approved items, hun- 
dreds of inspectors are constantly 
on the job. A typical instance of 
their work occurred when a manu- 
facturer sent in a sample of elec- 
trical wiring he proposed to make 
in his small Midwestern factory. 
The Laboratories put the wire 
through the usual brutal tests and 
it came through with flying colors. 
Here, apparently, was a _ safety- 
conscious manufacturer who had 
thought of everything. 

“If you make them this way,” 
the U.L. said in effect, ‘‘you can 
use our label.” 

The wire appeared on the mar- 
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ket, and the manufacturer said in 
his advertising, “‘Approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories.’ In Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, an inspector walked 
into an appliance store and bought 
a sample of the wire. So did an in- 
spector in New York City and one 
in San Francisco. Back to the Chi- 
cago laboratories they went, to be 
put through the same tests that had 
won original approval. The insula- 
tion on the wire was found to be a 
few thousandths of an inch too thin! 

An inspector hurried to the plant. 
Making his way to the assembly 
line, he watched for a few minutes, 
picked up a sample of the wire and 
walked to the front office. ‘““The 
U.L. label will have to come off 
every roll of this wire you have 
made,” he told the boss. The man- 
ufacturer blustered a bit, but finally 
agreed to adjust his machines to 
make the wire, old and new, in ac- 
cordance with U.L. specifications. 


1 U.L. ENGINEERS reserve some 
of their most fiendish tortures 
to settle the question, “‘How safe is 
a safe?” The perfectionists have 
only one answer—safe enough to 
foil the wiliest burglar in the land. 
In the last two decades, not one 
safe approved by the labs has been 
successfully “‘cracked,’’ even though 
many yeggmen have tried. 

This amazing record has been 


achieved because the U.L. has some. 


of the most expert “‘burglars” in the 
world on its staff. With a battery of 
scientific tools that would make a 
professional burgtar’s eyes bulge, 
they coolly go at the task of getting 
inside the safe they are testing. Cut- 
ting torches with superhot flames, 
electric hammers, drills and chisels 
are just some of the weapons they 
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use in trying to smash through steel 
and concrete. If they do succeed, 
they tell the manufacturer how to 
make his safe burglar-proof. 

The anticrime engineers also 
check and develop alarm systems. 
A burglar finds himself confronted 
by at least one type of alarm, per- 
haps by a battery of them. As he 
starts cutting, microphones in the 
vault detect the noise and set off an 
alarm. U.L. engineers know that the 
system will work, because they test 
it with actual recordings of sounds 
made by various burglar tools, in- 
cluding even the quietest. 

Criminals, however, are not the 
only enemies of safes: there is also 
that archdestroyer, fire. The U.L. 
testers first put a safe inside a fur- 
nace and run the temperature up 
to 2,000 degrees. An hour later they 
take the red-hot safe out, hoist it 
three stories, then drop it onto a 
pile of bricks. If the safe survives, 
it goes back to the furnace to under- 
go 2,000-degree heat for another 
hour. After that, experts look at the 
papers inside. If they are burned or 
even scorched, the safe is rejected. 

The tireless testers also have their 
eye on you when you drive your 
car. For example, almost daily you 
drive into a place that could be one 
of the most hazardous on earth— 
the gasoline service station. But ac- 
tually it isn’t since every piece of 
its apparatus is tested at the Lab- 
oratories. Even the station’s design 
is checked to make sure every pos- 
sible safety feature is included. 

Take the pumps, for instance—a 
potential source of disastrous fire or 
explosion. Moving parts, electricity 
and gasoline are all present at the 
same time. Suppose there were a 
tiny leak inside the pump. What 
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would happen? The engineers find 
out by actually exploding gasoline 
in test pumps. To win the U.L. 
label, the pump must contain that 
explosion within the case. 

Or look at gasoline hoses. A flaw 
in a hose or the nozzle, or the trip 
valve that lets the gas flow into 
your tank, could provide fatal va- 
por. So the engineers have rigged 
a device that twists lengths of hose 
over big rollers. A hose must stand 
that brutal punishment 100,000 
times before it.gets an okay. An- 
other device tests the trip valve by 
working it 100,000 times. 

When it comes to your car, the 
U.L. sleuths turn their destructive 
talents to such activities as hurling 
missiles at safety glass to find out 
what would happen if you should 
hit a bird at 60 miles an hour. Fuel 
lines, mufflers, carburetors, heaters 
and many other parts all take ter- 


rific beatings before they win Un- 
derwriters’ approval. The result is 
such safety devices as the air clean- 
er, which is also a flame arrester. 
If there’s a backfire through the 
carburetor intake, the cleaner will 
automatically snuff the fire. 

The experts go to amazing lengths 
to test new chemicals and danger- 
ous materials. Witness a scene on a 
special proving ground south of 
Chicago: engineers crouch behind 
concrete barricades watching the 
explosion of hundreds of chemicals. 
Through slits in the concrete, high- 
powered rifles are fired at new and 
secret compounds to determine their 
explosive qualities. 

The willingness of the U.L. dare- 
devils to take such risks is just one 
more dramatic reason why the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
is a symbol of real safety to millions 
of Americans. 


Whirligigs 
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FORMER Navy Seabee was passing a Chicago beach when he heard 
A cries for help. Tearing off his coat, he dashed into the water and 





saved the lives of two drowning boys. 
While he was thus engaged, someone on shore stole $30 from his 
coat pocket. 


I New York, detectives apprehended a 19-year-old boy in front of his 
rooming-house mailbox and arrested him on charges of stealing $70. 

In the mailbox was a letter informing the youngster that his mother 
had just died, leaving him $20,000. 


ci HUGE CLOCK atop Philadelphia’s City Hall was presented to city 
officials 50 years ago with the statement that it would run forever. 
The clock stopped half an hour later. 


—Ben LieseERMAN 
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WORD ARITHMETIC 


A CORONET QUICK Quiz 





When you jot down a column of items and add them together, 





ths you usually get a number. Not so in this Quick Quiz. Here you 
or- add single letters to words and, if you’re smart, figure out the 
la name of a place or river. Thus: to each big capital letter on the 
of left, add one word which best fits the phrase. Example: To the letter V 
nd you can add “a girl’s name” and, presto, the name of the river VOLGA, 
a Count 5 points for each correct answer. Answers on page 152, 
ls. ‘ 
h- 
ad S+ In a very cold manner T+ A man’s name ‘ 
r = A Mediterranean Island = A city in New York 
P ’ 
i, B+ Repose I+ Moved rapidly 
= A French seaport = An Asian kingdom 
ne 
e] O+ Compact F+ Fluff from yarn 
a = A seaport of Denmark = A city in Michigan 
ns 


F+ Away from the coast 
= A European country 
O+ A human being 
= An Arabian state 


C+ A man’s name 
= A Chinese city 
D+ Finished 
= An English seaport 
N+ Poker stakes 
= A French city 
N-+ Solid water 
= A French resort 
D+ The national cemetery 
= A city in Wisconsin 
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A+ A cosy room 
= An Arabian seaport 


W+ Malt liquors 
= Part of Great Britain 


OOOO E SHOE RHEE ERE E eee E eee eeee eee eeeeeeee® 


B+ A number 

= An Algerian seaport 
O+ A cookstove 

= An African river 
B+ A sea eagle 
= A Swiss city 


D+ Atop 
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by LLOYD MANN 


W. & J. Sloane, 
influencing 
and abroad 


For many generations, 
a fabulous firm, has 
decorative tastes 


been 
at home 


© A LADY FROM Iowa who had 

been wrung through the World’s 
Fair in New York for two.days and 
nights, the beds on the sixth floor 
of W. & J. Sloane looked inviting. 
She simply curled up and went to 
sleep. At closing time, when a sales- 
man politely aroused her, she 
thanked the store profusely and 
stepped out onto Fifth Avenue 
greatly refreshed. 

Stores with less experience and 
aplomb might find such an incident 
upsetting. But not Sloane’s. Today, 
with branches in San Francisco, 
Beverly Hills, Washington and 
White Plains, New York, Sloane’s 
is the oldest home-furnishings firm 
—and one of the biggest—in the 
country, grossing more than 
$20,000,000 annually. Since great- 
grandmother’s day, it has set a stand- 
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ard of decorative taste in thousands 

American homes, whether the 
customers knew a Sheraton from.a 
Grand Rapids or a broadloom from 
an Akbar. Yet the whole Tiffany- 
like enterprise started in 1834 when 
a Scotsman asked for a raise. 

In the village of Kilmarnock, 
near Glasgow, a young weaver 
named William Sloane sweated 
over a carpet loom hidden in a loft. 
His employer, Richard Whytock, 
had invented the machine and 
wanted no one to see it. One eve- 
ning, the young weaver stepped 
down from the loft with the first 
piece of machine-woven tapestry 
velvet the world had ever seen. 

At once the product was a com- 
mercial success.. Believing that his 
efforts deserved financial reward, 
Sloane asked Whytock about it. 
The answer was “‘Nae.”’ So Sloane 
took ship for New York. 

For nine years, William worked 
for Thompson & Company in Con- 
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necticut, where he absorbed Ameri- 
can weaving techniques. Then in 
1843, a year of depression, William 
borrowed $20,000 to launch a 
“Carpeting and Floor Cloth” shop 
at 245 Broadway, New York. 

The friendly little store, as Wil- 
liam called it, prospered from the 
start. Washington Irving often 
dropped in to complain about the 
pen nibs supplied for writing checks. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, engineer for 
the Statue of Liberty, was a good 
customer. Then, in 1848, William’s 
neighbors in Kilmarnock—the Car- 
negies—arrived in New York with 
13-year-old Andrew, and they used 
the store as a meeting place. Four 
years later, William took in his 
brother John as partner and the 
concern became W. & J. Sloane. 

Most significant date in the firm’s 
early development was 1875, a year 
which marked the emergence of 
“Uncle Henry,” William’s young- 
est son, as a business dynamo. 
Henry, slight of stature but with a 
robust mind, had just been grad- 
uated from Yale when his father 
took him to California for his health. 
Once arrived in San Francisco, 
Henry stood on Market Street and 
gazed in awe at the framework of 
the new Palace Hotel. 

This was, as everyone west of the 
Rockies knew, to be the biggest, 
most modern, most magnificent ho- 
tel in the world. But what-inter- 
ested Henry was who would supply 
the carpets. When he found that no 
contracts had been let, he hopped 
aboard a train headed east. 

Although no one in the New 
York office had heard of the embryo 
Palace, Henry was so persuasive 
that within two days he was rolling 
back to California with a pack 
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of samples. Soon afterward, he 
launched Sloane’s first branch office 
in San Francisco. 

At the splendiferous opening of 
the Palace Hotel in October, 1875, 
Henry Sloane stood aloof and 
chuckled as a generous assortment 
of Crockers, Oelrichs, Floods and 
Spreckels trod the luscious Sloane 
carpetings that covered the hotel’s 
seven floors and 500 rooms. Since 
that eventful day, Sloane’s has had 
a hand in almost every big deco- 
rative job in California. 


N 1876, THE CENTENNIAL Expo- 
| sition opened in Philadelphia, 
offering among its major attractions 
a collection of superb Oriental rugs. 
When the Exposition closed, 
Sloane’s took a gamble and bought 
the lot for some $1,000,000. Put on 
display in New York, they were 
the first Orientals ever offered for 
retail sale in this country. In those 
days of plush and pomp they sold 
like lollipops. Alexander Smith 
Cochrane paid $75,000 for a Per- 
sian masterpiece, and Orientals be- 
came the newest rage. 

Promptly the store’s buyers ap- 
peared in Turkey, India and China, 
and soon Sloane’s was laying the 
finest Far Eastern products in the 
ballrooms of the Vanderbilts, Astors 
and Morgans. Even today, in New 
York City, Sloane’s maintains a 
staff of 18 Oriental weavers, the 
only group of its kind in the country. 
They not only repair old rugs but 
can alter and reshape them without 
throwing the central design off bal- 
ance, an art born of generations in 
the trade. 

Sloane’s also was one of the first 
to introduce pastel carpets. About 
20 years ago, anticipating the trend 
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away from heavy English and Con- 
tinental styles of decoration, they 
contracted with Alexander Smith 
& Sons to make, exclusively for 
them, 200,000 yards of pastel car- 
peting. The new shades caught on 
like a brush fire and now are com- 
mon everywhere. 

Carpeting on a large scale has its 
problems. The order of Dick Can- 
field, famous Saratoga gambler, 
needed three flatcars for shipment. 
To deliver the carpet for the New 
York Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, one side of the Smith factory 
had to be removed. The foyer rug 
for the new Waldorf-Astoria, meas- 
uring 50 by 75 feet, required two 
tandem trucks and blocked Park 
Avenue for several hours. 

Less complicated was the spread- 
ing of the crimson carpet on the 
dock for the King and Queen of 
England when they landed in New 
York in 1939. A swatch of that his- 
toric textile is now framed and hung 
at the entrance to the store’s execu- 
tive offices. 

When founder William died in 
1879, his oldest son John became 
head of the enterprise. John made 
two important moves in 1891. He 
incorporated the firm and opened 
an antique-furniture department, 
the first in a retail store. Then came 
the decorating job for the old Wal- 
dorf, which established the furni- 
ture end of the business for good. 

But by 1893, the country was 
wallowing in a major depression, 
and rugs or tables went begging. So 
John Sloane turned in a more sen- 
sible, if daring, direction. He opened 
an export office in London. 

This invasion of British markets 
was deeply resented. In unmistak- 
able language the Americans were 
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told to get out. One Glasgow firm 
even circulated posters depicting 
John Bull prodding a cowering 
Uncle Sam out of England with a 
flagstaff. So when Sloane’s got the 
contract to supply all carpeting for 
the coronation of Czar Nicholas If 
of Russia, the British really blew up. 
But they had to take it and Sloane's 
was firmly established in the inter- 
national market. 

Today, Sloane’s is credited with 
having introduced Regency and 
French Provincial furniture to 
American homes. It also popular- 
ized 18th-century mahogany and 
Early American. But probably noth- 
ing has had greater influence on 
our native tastes than period repro- 
ductions, in which the firm pio- 
neered more than 30 years ago. 

William Sloane Coffin, late cous- 
in of the family and company treas- 
urer, had that idea. Mindful of the 
cost of original antiques, he de- 
cided to reproduce them en masse. 
From Europe and America he as- 
sembled experienced workmen and 
formed the subsidiary Company of 
Master Craftsmen, now located at 
Oneida, New’ York. It wasn’t long 
before “‘registered reproductions,”’ 
as Sloane’s calls these copies, were 
trickling into middle-class homes 
that could never have afforded the 
cost of real antiques. 


ONTRACT DECORATING, in which 
A Sloane’s is foremost, means any 
nonresidential decorating, from 
Waldorf-Astoria to small business 
office. Many A.T. & T. branches 
are done by Sloane’s; so are most of 
the Ford executive offices. The firm 
has been furnishing contractors for 
ships of the Grace and U.S. Lines, 
including the reconversion of the 
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S. S. America. In addition, it has 
done, at least in part, nearly all 
American embassies, legations and 
consulates abroad. 

It was the growth of this business 
that forced the company to look for 
larger quarters in 1910. Two years 
later, against the advice of almost 
everyone who cared to offer it, they 
moved to their preserft location at 
47th Street and Fifth Avenue, about 
the first retail house to settle so far 
uptown. On the opening day, the 
Biltmore Hotel signed a $1,000,000 
decorating contract. Things have 
been going like that ever since. 

During the late war, the contract 
department and the Oneida factory 
handled government work. From 
building piecrust tables, the com- 
pany’s craftsmen turned to bulk- 
heads, hatch covers, pipe berths and 
hundreds of other unfamiliar items. 
All in all, Sloane’s outfitted 243 
merchant and cargo ships, and pro- 
duced nose, tail and wing assemblies 
for 828 gliders. 

But over the years, it has been the 
decorating of private homes that 
has won Sloane’s its host of friends, 
rich and poor. As much attention is 
given to the $2,000 job for a Mad- 
ison Avenue butcher as to the 
$16,000 room to house the butterfly 
collection of a lady in Georgia. And 
while they were furnishing the Wal- 
dorf suite of the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, they were also advising 
a couple from Upper Seaview how 
to convert a corner of their attic 
into a room for Junior. 

On the lofty first floor in New 
York stands a full-sized, two-story 
Georgian edifice known as “The 
House of Years.’’ Redecorated each 
fall, it is designed to show the best 
that can be done with various dec- 
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orative styles at moderate cost. An- 
nually thousands of people write in 
for the architectural plans and 
many more thousands visit it. 


A FIRM THAT HAs been adorn- 

ing mansions for generations, 
no inquiry should be a surprise; 
but when E. L. Fletcher, Sloane’s 
manager in Washington, lifted his 
phone one day in November, 1946, 
he winced. The call was from a 
friend in the Arabian American 
Oil Company. 

*‘Would you be interested,” the 
friend asked Fletcher, “in doing a 
palace in Arabia?” 

A few minutes later his friend 
handed him a 20-page folder of 
architect’s plans for a cozy home of 
85 rooms, plus 50 servants’ rooms, 
some 300 miles from Jedda, Arabia. 
There was also a telegram from 
Prince Faisal’s secretary, saying he 
hoped W. & J. Sloane would fur- 
nish the new palace. 

Next week, Fletcher approached 
Prince Faisal in New York with a 
bale of photographs. What style 
would His Highness prefer? French 
Renaissance? 18th-century English? 
No, not those. Finally the Prince 
spotted a picture of an ultramodern 
American room. “That’s it,’ he 
said. ‘‘I want it all like that.” 

As it developed, ‘‘all like that” 
meant not just the draperies and 
furnishings. It meant silver, glass, 
kitchenware, sheets, bathroom fix- 
tures, stoves, glass doors, china. It 
even meant submitting plans for 


medical equipment for the eight- . 


bed hospital on the palace roof— 
with quarters for a doctor and a 
nurse. After a week of frantic plead- 
ing with manufacturers, Sloane’s 
came back with its estimate, which 
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seemed fair to the Prince. And so 
Sloane’s landed what is reputed to 
be the largest residential decorating 
job in history. It cost Faisal more 
than $400,000. 

It is a pleasure to report that 
Sloane’s Beverly Hills store, al- 
though only 12 years old, has been 
quick to adapt itself to the atmos- 
phere of its locale. Where else would 
a young dancer order a bed made 
in the shape of a swan, its feathers 
beautifully hand-carved? Where 
else would a lady ask for a rug to 
match the tuft of Pekingese hair 
she held in her hand? And where 
else would a customer ask to have 
the walls of her powder room cov- 
ered in fur? All these orders, and 
others like them, have been duti- 
fully fulfilled by Sloane’s. 

As for the Sloane family itself, it 
would take bulldozers to pull them 
out of the business they’ve spent a 
century in building. All relatives 
gravitate to it with the greatest of 
ease. When the elder John Sloane 
died, his son William took the presi- 
dency, to be followed by another 


It Takes a 


‘7's DIFFICULT to 
I explain what a 
course in Logic will 
do for a_ person’s 
thinking, but let me 
illustrate with a 
story,” the professor 
told a doubting student. 
“Suppose two men come out of 
a chimney—one is clean, one is 
dirty. Which one takes a bath?” 
“The dirty one, naturally,” an- 
swered the student. 
“Pll ask again,” 
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son, John II, now chairman of the 
board. Then came John II’s broth- 
er-in-law, W. E. S. Griswold, and 
finally the present head of the firm, 
36-year-old, six-foot-four W. E. S. 
Griswold, Jr., great-grandson of the 
founder. All have been able busi- 
nessmen with strings of directorates 
after their names. 

Sloane’s employees, too, like to 
emulate the career of Uncle Henry 
Sloane, who served the firm 60 
years. Of the 1,800 workers (in- 
cluding those in the newer stores at 
Beverly Hills and White Plains), 
nearly 100 are members of the 
“Twenty-five Year Club.” But 
first prize for longevity goes to 
Hugh Swanzie, a clerk in the de- 
livery department. 

Back in 1880 he was hired as a 
stock boy. One day he hung a 
“Don’t Feed the Animals” sign on 
the cashier’s cage and was prompt- 
ly fired. A few weeks later he was 
taken back on probation. When he 
was retired in June, 1947, he had 
completed 67 years of continuous 
service with the company. 


Bit ef Logic 


professor. ‘Remember, the. clean 
man sees the dirty one, and notices 
how dirty he is, and vice versa. 
Now, which one takes a bath?” 

“Now I get it,’’ answered the 
student, “‘the clean one, seeing his 
dirty companion, concludes he’s 
dirty too—so he takes the bath. 
Am I right?” 

“Wrong!” finished the professor 
nonchalantly. ‘‘Logic teaches you 
this—how could two men come 
out of a chimney, one clean and 
one dirty?” —S. J. Sasin 
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There's a Way 





You can protect your heirs against court headaches by mak- 
ing sure in’advance that your last testament is legally airtight 


by JAMES GREENFIELD and 
LAWRENCE COPELAND 


HEODORE JENSEN’S WILL baffled 
T even his own lawyer. A suc- 
cessful Midwestern merchant, Jen- 
sen died leaving a total estate of 71 
pairs of trousers—all slightly used. 
The will made no mention of 
money: its only stipulation was that 
Jensen’s trousers be sold at auction 
to the city’s poor—one pair to a 
customer. 

Two weeks later the mystery 
was solved. Jensen’s fortune, the 
71 happy buyers announced, had 
been pinned inside the trouser 
pockets. The average take per 
pocket was $2,000. 

On the West Coast, a will writ- 
ten on the cuff of a nurse’s uniform 
was submitted to court. Scribbled 
by a dying marine on Guadalcanal, 
it consisted of three words: “‘Every- 
thing to mother.” 

Accompanying it was a state- 
ment by the doctor and nurse who 
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had been present at the time of 
death. The judge took one look 
and accepted the will. 

To the courts, such cases repre- 
sent only a few of the strange and 
intriguing ones which slide cease- 
lessly across the nation’s dockets. A 
$40,000,000 estate left by a New 
York woman was claimed by 2,300 
persons. The court finally discount- 
ed all but 27 of the claimants. In a 
western city, lawyers executing the 
will of a client who had made a 
bequest to her nephew, “Arthur 
Murphy,” made an interesting dis- 
covery. The woman had three 
nephews—and all of them were 
named Arthur Murphy. 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
wills can be recorded on almost 
any handy object, no matter how 
unsuited it is for the purpose. Valid 
documents have been written on 
the rung of a ladder, chalked on a 
barn door, scribbled on an eggshell, 
a postage stamp, a paper bag and a 
whiskey label. Even a will written 
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with nail scratches on a metal dog 
tag was recently accepted by an 
English court. 

Commonest cause of lopsided 
wills is the selection of beneficiaries. 
Human beings are still the first 
choice of most persons, but animals 
and even nonliving objects are often 
involved when estates are settled. 
A Texan, for example, who died 
without close relatives left his entire 
estate to three goldfish. In England, 
a man bequeathed his money to 
two carp. A Hungarian left $200,000 
to 12 draft horses, and a resident 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, estab- 
lished a $5,000 trust fund for his 
pet parrot. 

But people who write wills are 
not the law’s chief problem. It is 
people who don’t. It has been esti- 
mated that 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation die without wills. 

Now, what about your own will? 
A few simple rules may help to keep 
you out of trouble—and your will 
out of court. 

1. Take the time and trouble to 
get proper witnesses. Make certain 
that they are not beneficiaries and 
that they actually sign the will in 
your presence and in the presence 
of the other witnesses. 


2. Bring your will up to date 
every few- years, at least, allowing 
you to provide for additional people 
and to dispose of newly acquired 
property. 

3. Be careful in making any 
changes. Your own additions and 
erasures may invalidate an other- 
wise good will. 

4. Provide within the body of 
the will for one of the heirs to pay 
executor and lawyer fees. 

5. Remember, of course, the 
safest thing to do is obtain legal 
advice about the laws of your state 
in regard to wills. What is accept- 
able in one state may invalidate a 
will in another. 

And then remain calm. An ex- 
ample of what can happen if you 
don’t occurred recently in New 
York City. A salesman hired an 
excellent lawyer, had an airtight 
will drawn up and witnessed by 
several people. Twelve years later, 
however, after the man had died 
and the will was read, the court 
discovered that he had made a 
fatal mistake. In signing the will, 
he had misspelled his own name. 
This led to further court action 
which resulted in the will’s being 
declared invalid! 


Brief, but Pungent 


EW YorK Bureau of Highways 
N officials decided that the traf- 
fic warning signs on parkways 
were too wordy. The signs read: 
“Caution — pavement narrows,” 


*Slow-merging traffic,” ‘‘Drive 
carefully—narrow bridges,” etc. 
As a result, the officials con- 
cocted a single sign to replace all 
others. It reads: “Squeeze ahead.” 
—Feuix J. Harrier 
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ANIMAL If animals could talk, they’d chide us 


for referring to them incorrectly. Test 
your knowledge of terminology with 
questions in each of three categories. 
Count 4 points for each correct 
answer. Under 50 should make you 
blush; 80 gets you Honorary Zoo 

Membership; higher rates you the 
“animals’ best friend.” Answers are 
on page 152, 





P, A baby bear is usually called a cub, 
Za but what would you call the off- 4. sheep 
ae spring Of these? «Cte cteetestensescrnnee 
~ 1. frog 2. duck 5. swan 
©. Be, 3. goose 6. deer 
at oe Te wus witatale 
. \\ Bo Bue St 


We know that tigress is the femi- 


nine counterpart of tiger, but 6. gander 
what about the following? j= = — = ff BE NGER NN cecccccecceeerceeseeeees 
1. lion 3. fox 7. ram 
2. stallion 4. boar 8. drake 
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ion ia 
f ee When we speak of a group of 





By 





pe a ee Vv ? _ cattle, we think of it as a herd. 
of wolves 4 J vi) \~\ How about these groups? 

i asain IN Di crisssainincomitans ties eee . 
of ants of bees of quail 

i: sasinanesnenctnnininlnninnies ii saceutassanetes idleness WIA Cadoainastltadiilie lanai eee sansa 
of geese of fish of grouse of elephants 
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HOUSE PAINTER DISCOVERED that 
A if he put advertising around 
his pails, the paint manufacturers 
would have a new way of bringing 
their name before the public. Some- 
one told him: ‘‘You ought to get a 
patent. Your fortune is made.” 
The painter answered the ad of 
a patent attorney, and promptly 
received just what he wanted—en- 
couragement. “Your idea may be 
worth a lot of money. By all means, 
protect yourself with a patent.” 
Fifty dollars seemed reasonable 
insurance for protection, so the 
painter paid and received a busi- 
nesslike receipt for ‘‘preliminary 
examination and engineering re- 
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There’s more to getting a patent than you think; here are some 
hints for avoiding the pitfalls that have trapped the unwary 
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view.” In a week the lawyer re- oe 

ported that engineering opinion lite 

was optimistic, and advised a ae 

search to see if the invention con- hey 

flicted with any existing patent. veg 

The painter talked things over wes 

with his wife and a friend. Visions packs 

of wealth began to haunt his cats 
dreams. He wrote the patent at- 

torney, ‘‘Go ahead.” i 

The attorney replied promptly, — 

enclosing a bill for $40 for the | °° 

search. The painter paid again. i 

Then came another letter, saying pr ne 

there was no patent on putting na 

advertising around paint pots. a 

Two months passed, and $300 war 

more went into the lawyer’s pocket; sty! 
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at last the application was filed. 
Now the inventor had to be patient 
for six months till the Patent Office 
reached a decision. 

So the painter went back to his 
work, more energetically than ever, 
for that last $300 had made a big 
hole in his nest egg. And the lawyer 
continued to advertise, seeking 
other hopeful inventors who would 
pay him for applying for patents 
on ideas that sounded unique but 
were clearly unpatentable. 

Had the painter gone to a repu- 
table patent lawyer or attorney, 
either checking the advertiser’s in- 
tegrity and professional standing 
with the Better Business Bureau, or 
locating his adviser through a bank, 
Chamber of Commerce or a patent 
lawyers’ organization, he would 
have been told at no cost that his 
idea could not be patented. Had 
the answer been otherwise, the 
lawyer would have proceeded ac- 
cording to standard practice, and 
charges would have been about half 
the sum extracted from the painter. 

This typical case illustrates how 
the average would-be inventor, with 
little money or business experience, 
is easy prey for sharp lawyers. He 
is a victim, too, of plain ignorance. 
So if you have an idea for a home 
or factory product, avoid the paint- 
er’s mistakes by following these 
established rules: 


1, As soon as your idea is clear 
and definite, prepare a detailed 
description of it, including draw- 
ings. Affix a date and write “‘in- 
vented and conceived by me” 
above your signature. Have two 
friends who understand the inven- 
tion witness your signature in this 
style: ‘Read and understood by me 
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this day.’’ Now you have legal 
“evidence of conception and dis- 
closure”’ of the idea. 


2. Ask a reputable patent attor- 
ney if your evidence of conception 
is correct. Discuss your invention 
and its patent possibilities with him. 
He will tell you the probable range 
of his fee, while the Patent Office 
fees are public knowledge. 


3. If, in his opinion, the inven- 
tion is not patentable, he will say 
so. Otherwise he will recommend a 
search. In case of a simple device, 
this would cost from $20 to $60. 


4. If the search is successful, you 
can then make patent application, 
for which the Patent Office charges 
$30. Drawings and attorney’s fee 
will likely range from $150 to $500. 


5. Once the application is filed, 
you have enough protection to war- 
rant showing your invention to repu- 
table people who might buy rights. 


6. The final step is issuance of 
the patent, or denial of the applica- 
tion. If a patent is issued, the Gov- 
ernment charges a fee of $30. Al- 
most always the attorney will be 
required to file amendments and 
arguments in the Patent Office to 
make sure that you get a patent 
with as broad a coverage as pos- 
sible. The attorney’s fees for this 
werk are based on his time, and 
cannot be predicted in advance. 

If the inventor successfully passes 
all these hurdles, there are still 
others before he earns his first 
dollar, let alone his first million. 
Hundreds of thousands of devices 
have been patented but never 
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placed on the market. Thousands 
of inventors have spent time and 
money for patents with no return 
but bitter disappointment. 

A successful invention is not only 
one that can be patented but some- 
thing new that can be manufac- 
tured and sold at a profit. Recently 
an inventor was granted a patent 
on a practical device to sharpen 
scissors. It worked, and it could be 
profitably mass-produced to sell at 
50 cents retail. 

A dozen manufacturers studied 
the sharpener sympathetically. But 
each rejected it. Why? Market in- 
vestigation indicated that while the 
device would sell to some extent, 
it would not reach real volume. 
And in order to repay the manu- 
facturer’s investment, at least 50,000 
would have to be sold. 

Patent protection, therefore, is 
only one part of the inventor’s 
battle. For example, there is com- 
petition among inventors them- 
selves. A big corporation like Gen- 
eral Electric employs inventors, 
engineers and research experts who 
have well-equipped laboratories in 
which to develop new products. 
The corporation also maintains 
sales and merchandising experts to 
help in styling, marketing and ad- 
vertising the output of these lab- 
oratories. Hence, big companies are 
not easily induced to buy.the in- 
vention of an independent outsider. 

Yet this does not mean that giant 
corporations have a strangle hold 
on new devices. Many inventors 
are now receiving incomes from 
firms that are themselves competing 
successfully against far larger com- 
panies. One typical case concerns 
the inventor of a therapy device, 
who for years fought to secure ap- 
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proval of his machine from the 
conservative medical’ profession, a 
necessary step in this field before a 


. manufacturer could risk capital on 


even the best patent. 

Little by little, doctors and hos- 
pitals bought homemade versions of 
the machine and discovered that it 
had real therapeutic value. Through 
a New England association set up 
to assist small industry and _ in- 
ventors, the machine was brought 
to a concern making airplane parts. 
The plant owner verified the fact 
that there was a substantial market 
for the product. Thereupon he ne- 
gotiated a deal with the inventor 
and hired him to perfect the device. 

Perhaps there aren’t “‘millions in 
it,’ but there is a good living for the 
inventor, reasonable profits for the 
manufacturer and a useful appli- 
ance for the medical profession. 


HEN RALPH WaLpo EMERSON 

remarked that the world would 
beat a pathway to the door of the 
man who made a better mousetrap, 
he unduly encouraged thousands of 
inventors. In Emerson’s quiet New 
England village, the population 
might well have beaten a path 
through snowdrifts to buy a better 
mousetrap made by a fellow citizen. 
But in today’s commercial world, 
many times more populous than 
Concord, it is the maker’ of the 
mousetrap who has to blaze the 
way. And it is quite possible that 
even the best mousetrap may never 
be commercially successful. 

Not long ago, an expert on the 
habits of rats and mice secured 
patents on a new type of spring 
trap. Several manufacturers con- 
sidered the device but, as in the 
case of the scissors sharpener, all 
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declined. The reason is simple: 
most spring traps now on the market 
are mass-produced at low cost, with 
a correspondingly small profit per 
trap to the manufacturer. The 
“better trap,” in order to secure a 
foothold in the low-price market, 
would have to sell at about the same 
retail figure. 

The ‘‘X” in the problem is this: 
would the public buy the new 
trap in sufficiently large volume to 
enable the manufacturer to risk 
capital against established compe- 
tition? So far, the “*X” has re- 
mained unsolved. 

In our postwar world, competi- 
tion among industries to capture 
markets with new products is keen. 








We see an old-time job machine 
shop manufacturing a radically 
new type of safety razor. A company 
that used to make steam engines is 
now turning out packaging machin- 
ery. A firearms concern is entering 
the toy business, while a valve- 
maker is developing a torque screw 
driver. During the next few years, 
thousands of other inventions will be 
devised, manufactured, and bought 
by the public. 

To would-be inventors, the moral 
of all this is plain: tomorrow can be 
a field day for them—if they go at 
their complicated tasks with clear 
heads and a sound understanding of 
the tough facts of business com- 
petition in the modern world. 


Microphone Modes 


NE OF THE NARROWEST escapes 

J Vve had of missing a broad- 
cast occurred on Christmas morn- 
ing, 1938. A carillon had been 
built into the Tower of the 
Sun on Treasure Island at 
the San Francisco World’s 
Fair and we had been in- 
vited to participate in a 
world-wide program of 
Christmas carols and hymns 
over the Mutual network. 

The broadcast was scheduled 
to start at 8 a.m. December 
25, and the rehearsal had 
been set for 7 that morning. 

I awakened in my apartment 
near the Golden Gate at approxi- 
mately 7:30. The normal driving 
time through the city across the 
bridge and down the ramp to 
Treasure Island was 30 minutes. 
There were no telephone connec- 


tions on the island, and.I could 

imagine the frantic radio crew 

waiting for me and the only copies 
of the script—which I'd kept. 

With a record broad jump, 

I was out of bed, into a pair 

of slippers and an old dress- 

ing gown, and flying down 

the stairs to the car. Mo- 

ments later I came leaping 

back up the stairs to get the 

car keys. Then downstairs I 

ranagain. Once again Icame 

screaming up the stairs— 

this time for the scripts. 

With uncombed hair flying 

in the breeze and bleary eyes star- 

ing through the windshield, I pro- 

ceeded to pulverize all traffic laws. 

I reached Treasure Island with 

five minutes to spare. And as the 

deep, solemn bells rang out Holy 

Night, the narrator wore pajamas. 


—From People Are Funny, by Art LINKLETTER, Doubleday 
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ADMIRAL BYRD 


Last of the Great Explorers 


by ROBERT SELLMER 


NTIL THE DAY WHEN the first 
U man steps out of a rocket ship 
onto the moon’s surface, Rear Ad- 
miral Richard Evelyn Byrd, USN 
(retired), will remain the last of a 
long and fabulous line of intrepid 
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figures who fought their way to the 
vast unknown places of the earth. 
Byrd, the first man to fly over both 
Poles and the explorer whose eyes 
have probably seen more unex- 
plored territory than those of any 
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other human being, is the final 
chapter in the story of discovery as 
it stands written today. 

Byrd, like so many of us, always 
had the feeling that he was born 
200 years too late, but instead of be- 
moaning the fact he sailed out and 
made the best of this unkind trick 
of fate. The Spanish conquistadors 
had the entire western hemisphere 
as a rich field for adventure. Dick 
Byrd, with that same irresistible 
urge for penetrating the unknown, 
was born into a crowded, prosai 
world where the unknown _ had 
shrunk to two gale-swept icecaps 
that guard the earth’s Poles. 

Faced with this sad _ situation, 
Byrd did the only possible thing: 
he risked his life a hundred times 
io try to make those desolate wastes 
of snow and ice as familiar and 
accessible as Times Square. 
Despite his lecture-platform flu- 
ency, and the air of incisive author- 
ity that goes with his finely carved 
features, Byrd has never found it 
easy to explain why he is driven to 
embrace fantastic danger and crue] 
discomfort. ‘‘You can call it love of 
adventure, I suppose,” he says, 
but that doesn’t get you any closer. 
All I know is that as long as there’s 
square foot of territory never 
glimpsed by a human being, I’m 
unhappy until I see it. 

“Then there’s a sort of paradoxi- 
cal feeling that you get from polar 
exploration. At first it was purely 
the excitement that lured me, but 
later I found out that the Poles are 
about the only places left where 
you get a chance to sit down and 
think for yourself. 

“If there’s such a thing as a si- 
multaneous mixture of intense ex- 
citement and utter peace, then that 
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is the fascination of the antarctic.” 

At least one thing about the urge 
is certain—it got off to an early 
start. At the age of 12, young Dick 
was sent by his family to visit a 
friend in Manila. With typical 
Byrdean ingenuity, he converted 
this into a solo trip around the 
world, managing to involve himself 
in a cholera epidemic and a ty- 
phoon, all of which he duly de- 
scribed in a series of articles for the 
Winchester (Virginia) Star. With 
such a powerful inoculation of ad- 
venture at so impressionable an age, 
any possibility of a quiet, peaceful 
life for Richard Evelyn Byrd was 
out of the question. 

As the sea has always been a 
short cut to adventure, Byrd set his 
sights for the Navy, and soon found 
himself a member of the class of 
1912 at Annapolis. Weighing all of 
125 pounds wringing wet, he pro- 
ceeded by sheer drive and courage 
to become a quarterback on the 
Academy team, and in that Capac- 
ity broke his ankle in a rugged game 
with Princeton. Not satisfied, he 
broke it again while attempting a 
hazardous trick on the flying rings 

Byrd was on active Navy duty 
from 1912 to 1916—exciting days 
for the rest of the world but merely 
days of routine patrolling for him 
Then, just before America entered 
the war, his battered ankle gave 
way again and he was retired. ‘The 
declaration of war enabled him to 
slip back in again, but to his dismay 
he found himself working under 
Raymond B. Fosdick, organizing 
libraries and camp shows for newly 
inducted sailors. This lasted about 
as long as you might expect: the 
spirit that changed a trip to Manila 
into an orgy of adventure soon 
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transformed a special-service officer 
into a student aviation pilot at 
Pensacola, Florida. 

In those days, aviation training 
was less rigid. First thing Lieuten- 
ant Byrd knew, he had what sound- 
ed like a magnificent assignment. 
*T was made commanding officer 
of U.S. Naval Aviation Forces in 
Canada,” he recalls. ““These forces 
consisted of one squadron of sea- 
planes, based in Newfoundland and 
supposedly on antisubmarine pa- 
trol. We never saw a submarine, 
had no excitement whatsoever, and 
very little fun either.” 

Nevertheless, his hitch in New- 
foundland made him an outstand- 
ing expert on aerial navigation. So 
when the Navy organized a trans- 
atlantic jaunt by three NC sea- 
planes in 1919, Byrd, who in his 
spare time had invented a drift in- 
dicator and one of the earliest arti- 
ficial-horizon sextants for use in 
planes, was chosen chief navigator. 

Immediately one of the many 
quirks of chance that were alter- 
nately to plague him and save his 
life took over. When the NCs 
reached Newfoundland, the Navy 
pulled him off the flight and as- 
signed him to navigate the C-5, a 
dirigible poised in Newfoundland 
for an attempted hop to England. 
A few days after the Navy planes 
took off without him, a storm 
picked up the C-5 and blew it out 
to sea. Fate was determined that 
Byrd should not fly the Atlantic for 
another eight years. 


N OT DISCOURAGED, Byrp wangled 
a job as assistant navigator on 
the ZR-2, British dirigible which 
the Navy had purchased and want- 
ed flown back to this country. After 
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getting to England he missed a 
train connection—and dodged the 
death which came to all but five 
survivors when the ZR-2 exploded 
on its last trial flight. 

This should have been enough 
excitement for any one man, but 
Byrd felt a sense of annoying frus- 
tration. He continued to chase ad- 
venture, but it wasn’t until 1925 
that he really caught up. Donald 
MacMillan, organizer of an expe- 
dition to Northern Greenland, had 
asked the Navy for a few helping 
planes. Byrd, again wangling, man- 
aged to win command of a three- 
plane Navy unit that accompanied 
MacMillan to Etah Bay. One of 
the crew members was an obscure 
mechanic named Floyd Bennett. 

The moment the three rickety 
planes were drawn up on the rocky 
and inhospitable beach, the pattern 
of Byrd’s future was sealed. One 
sniff of the polar gales was enough. 
The seas were strewn with ice and 
the land with jagged mountains. 
The best landing place was Etah 
Bay itself, which meant that any 
plane failure might bring speedy 
and unpleasant death. But Byrd 
was soon happily junketing through 
fogs and blizzards in short-range 
planes equipped with instruments 
that a present-day amateur pilot 
would consider laughable. 

Some of these jaunts took him a 
tantalizing 700 miles from the top 
of the world, and when MacMillan 
and the Navy ordered the flights 
halted because they were too dan- 
gerous, Byrd took Bennett aside and 
said: “‘How about coming with me 
to the Pole when this is over?”’ Ben- 
nett said O.K., and they started to 
plan the expedition. 

Less than a year later, Byrd and 
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Bennett stood on the deck of the 
freighter Chantier as it picked its 
way through floes into tiny Kings 
Bay, Spitzbergen. In the hold was 
the ski-equipped, tri-motored Fok- 
ker plane Josephine Ford; ashore 
were Roald Amundsen and Lincoln 
Ellsworth, feverishly readying the 
dirigible Norge for a dash they hoped 
would make them the first men to 
fly over the Pole. And tied up to 
the only available pier was a Nor- 
wegian gunboat. The Norwegians 
urged Byrd to turn around and go 
home; it would be suicide, they 
said, to try to ferry the plane ashore. 

But Byrd decided that Fate was 
not to stymie him again. Fashioning 
a raft from the Chantier’s lifeboats, 
he and his mechanics poled and 
prayed the Josephine Ford ashore. 
Yet once on land, life was no sim- 
pler for the tired, frozen crew. 

A plane the size of the Fokker 
had never before been flown on 
skis, and the ones that Byrd had 
brought were smashed on the rough 
snow. Incredibly his men fashioned 
a new pair from the lifeboat oars. 
Then it was found that the heavily 
loaded plane wouldn’t take off on 
the short runway. So a downhill 
runway ending in the sea was con- 
structed, the plane was pushed to 
the high end, and Byrd and Bennett 
took off, without the faintest idea of 
whether they would end in the air 
or in the floes. 

Finally the plane staggered aloft 
and Byrd, navigating with sun 
compass, earth compass, sextant, 
chronometer and simple drift-indi- 
cator, set course for the Pole. Half- 
way to the goal an oil leak devel- 
oped, but Byrd was in no mood to 
turn back even if the wings fell off. 
With eyes glued to the oil-pressure 


indicator, the two pilots kept on 
course, and at 9:03 on May 9, 1926, 
Byrd and Bennett became the first 
men to fly over the Pole. 
Miraculously, the oil stopped 
leaking and the trip back to Spitz- 
bergen was uneventful. But they 
had been on the ground only ten 
minutes when Byrd said to Bennett: 
‘““How about coming with me to the 
South Pole after this excitement 
dies down?” Bennett said O.K., 
and more plans got under way. 


)IRST, HOWEVER, THERE Was some 
unfinished business. Planes had 
been developed capable of nonstop 
flights from New York to Europe, 
and Byrd asked Anthony Fokker, 
Dutch designer of the Josephine Ford, 
to build such a craft. The plane was 
already finished when an obscure 
youth named Charles Lindbergh 
began to tinker with the Spirit of St. 
Louis. Byrd had plenty of time to 
rack up another first. 

Then tragedy intervened. The 
ship, christened America, took off on 
its first test flight with Fokker at the 
controls and Byrd, Bennett and 
Lieut. George O. Noville along to 
get the feel of the new craft. But the 
America proved so nose-heavy that 
a crash landing was inevitable. Byrd 
and Fokker received a few broken 
bones but Bennett, whom Byrd 
deeply admired and respected, suf- 
fered severe injuries. 

Despite this accident, Byrd de- 
termined to proceed with the flight; 
and a month after Lindbergh land- 
ed in Paris, Byrd, Noville, Bert 
Acosta and Bernt Balchen lifted the 
overloaded America off Roosevelt 
Field’s bumpy runway. 

This hop, so disappointing to 
Byrd supporters because it ended 
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damply in the black waters off Ver- 
sur-Mer, France, was actually a far 
greater epic in navigation than it 
would have been_had the America 
touched down neatly at Le Bourget 
field in Paris. 

The plane plunged into fog as 
soon as it passed over Newfound- 
land—fog which spread over the 
Atlantic and into Europe. Only 
once did it lift for a few seconds— 
long enough to show a lighthouse 
on the French coast. With this as a 
landmark, Byrd guided the ship to 
Paris, but the fog was too thick to 
land. The four men had now been 
in the air 40 hours without sleep, 
and gas was running low. Byrd de- 
cided to head back for the light- 
house and crash-land in the sea. 

Flying only by dead reckoning— 
no beams, no radar, no stars—he 
broke cloud to find the lighthouse 
just beneath the America. The four 
braced themselves and ditched their 
plane in choppy waters off a rocky 
beach. Incredibly, no one was hurt. 
The people of France warmed them 
with dry clothing, brandy and a 
tumultuous welcome. Byrd could 
relax for a minute. 

Only for a minute, though—the 
South Pole was still waiting. And 
once he started his pursuit of this 
last unknown, Byrd learned some- 
thing he had long suspected: that 
preparations for an expedition can 
be a lot harder than the expedition 
itself. Much of the complexity arose 
from the fact that while the North 
Pole flight had been a short, spec- 
tacular hop, the trip to the antarc- 
tic was planned as a full-fledged 
scientific venture, equipped so that 
some 75 men could study and ex- 
plore for more than a year. 

Byrd’s brief stay at Etah and 
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Kings Bays had given merely a 
faint taste of what antarctic life 
might be like: only by intensive 
study of the South Polar travels of 
previous explorers, plus a heavy 
dose of intelligent intuition, could 
he encompass the vast amount of 
detailed preparation that meant the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure, if not actually the difference 
between life and death. 

Once the expedition got under 
way, danger became so routine that 
it was impossible to put a finger on 
the spectacular. Living a weird, sub- 
snow life at Littlke America, the men 
were constantly threatened by col- 
lapsing snow tunnels, asphyxiation 
by faulty stoves and, worst of all, 
by the maddening monotony of 
their womanless, dehydrated and 
canned-food existence. 

Ground exploring parties lived 
under a steady peril of blizzards, 
crevasses, avalanches and death- 
dealing below-zero temperatures 
The flight group faced the world’s 
worst and most unpredictable 
weather, plus the uncompromising 
fact that safe return from a crash 
landing was almost impossible. 

Through all these ominous days, 
Byrd’s qualities of leadership shone 
brilliantly. Thousandgofsquare miles 
of Antarctica were explored by dog 
sledge, tens of thousands more were 
mapped from the air, thousands 
of geological and meteorological 
surveys were conducted, and all 
without the loss of a single man. The 
history of exploration is crammed 
with major disasters: there is scarce- 
ly an explorer of note whose steps 
have not been dogged by tragedy. 
Yet Byrd, with little experience in 
polar exploration, led his expedi- 
tion for more than a year on a bar- 
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en, gale-tormented ice-shelf with- 
put one major mishap! 

For the first aerial conqueror of 
he North Pole, the climax of the 
rip was reached on November 29, 
(929. Commander Byrd, accom- 
panied by Balchen, Harold June 
and Capt. Ashton McKinley, flew 
his littke plane over the earth’s 
southern hub. He became the first 
human to fly over both extremities 
of a shrinking globe. 

“At first,’ Byrd says, “‘I was tre- 
mendously exhilarated. Then, when 
| realized that this climax left me 
with no more unknowns fo seek, I 
was strangely depressed. But one 
look at the map of Antarctica cured 
my depression in a hurry. The 
lights and sledge trips we had 
made were infinitesimal scratches 
m the surface of that vast conti- 
nent. Right then, I started plan- 
ning my next expedition.” 


\ HILE BYRD HAD BEEN burrowing 

under South Polar snows, a 
Depression had buried American 
prosperity upon which costly and 
unprofitable expeditions depended. 
And Byrd had discovered a curious 
fact about exploration: no matter 
now careful your planning, an ex- 





pedition always winds up costing 
wice what you figured. So to make 
up the deficit on the first trip, and 
io finance a second, he went on a 
yack-breaking round of lecture 
ours, undertook a heavy stint of 
lorced-draft writing, and scoured 
the country for manufacturers will- 
ing to donate supplies. By 1933, his 
ships were on their way to the jump- 
off spot in New Zealand. 

Stated so baldly, the problem of 
raising $1,500,000 for the expedi- 
tion sounds deceptively simple. ‘‘It 
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isn’t that I hate to beg,” Byrd says, 
“but there are no Ferdinands and 
Isabellas around to equip explorers 
the way there were in Columbus’ 
time. Wealthy private individuals 
are the nearest thing we have today, 
so I turned to them.” 

It was this necessity that inspired 
the cries of “commercialism” hurled 
at Byrd from certain quarters. The 
fact that Byrd has an excellent tal- 
ent for publicity—which he put to 
good use as a fund-raising asset— 
helped to swell the clamor. Accord- 
ingly, the maps of Antarctica broke 
out with a rash of Rockefeller 
Mountains, Jacob Ruppert Coasts, 
Edsel Ford Ranges and other singu- 
larly personalized bits of frozen ter- 
rain. This neat system of render- 
ing thanks to his financial backers 
caused a monotonous uproar from 
the strident critics who seem to 
think that the whole exploration 
business is a racket. 

These same steam-heated gad- 
flies make much ado about the fact 
that Byrd has earned up to $200,000 
a year from lectures and books— 
much of which went into equipping 
future expeditions. But the final 
word on Byrd’s financial operations 
comes from a veteran of several 
trips to Little America: ‘‘Sure he 
made a lot of money—but try 
spending a winter at the South Pole 
sometime! The man who would do 
that just to make money hasn’t been 
born yet, or if he has, he’s been put 
away in an institution.” 

The expedition of 1933-35 was a 
repetition on a larger scale of the 
1928-30 effort—with certain excep- 
tions. There was no flight over the 
Pole this time; but Byrd undertook 
a mission that required far greater 
courage, and which had a vastly 
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more profound effect on his life 
than any plane ride. Byrd believed 
that the South Pole was an evil 
cauldron where the world’s bad 
weather was brewed. To learn the 
secrets of this cauldron, it was essen- 
tial that an observation station be 
manned, as close to the Pole as pos- 
sible, for a considerable time. 

Byrd refused to order any man 
into such bitter exile, and yet he 
knew that if he himself undertook 
the job it would stir harsh com- 
ments. One simple factor finally 
made up his mind—plain curiosity 
as to whether or not he was man 
enough to stand the ordeal. 

Because he felt that only the five 
summer months were safe for ant- 
arctic travel, he gave orders to his 
men that under no circumstances 
were they to come for him until the 
seven winter months had elapsed. 
After reaching his isolated outpost, 
he had no cause to regret this order 
—for the first two months. He found 
to his satisfaction that he had the 
mental strength to withstand over- 
whelming loneliness. He took pride 
in gathering meteorological data 
provided by fantastic polar storms. 
And for the first time in years, he 
was not plagued by fund-raising 
problems and administrative de- 
tails. He could sit back in peace 
and think—just think. 

Never was any peace so brutally 
shattered. In the midst of a cheerful 
routine radio message to Little 
America, he heard the generator 
acting up. Going into the tunnel 
which housed the engine, he sud- 
denly felt as though the roof had 
collapsed on his head. Unknowingly 
he had been breathing carbon mon- 
oxide from a faulty stove for weeks. 
Now the extra dose of poison from 
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the engine exhaust finished the job 
and he toppled over unconscious, 
Twenty minutes later he revived 
long enough to complete the radio 
message, then collapsed again. 

So began two and a half months 
of horror, pain and despair. Week 
in and week out, he was racked with 
nausea, blinding headaches, tortur- 
ing cramps and terrifying lassitude. 
The tiny shack seemed to stretch 
miles in every direction—sometimes 
it took an hour to cross from one 
side to the other. Too sick to eat and 
too exhausted to prepare food, he 
felt himself getting weaker and 
weaker—yet he forced himself to 
crawl about the shack and tunnel 
to get fuel for his stove and lamps. 
Even sleep escaped him: nightmare- 
ridden torpor was its only substitute. 

Throughout his near-delirium 
clamored one persistent note—the 
necessity for maintaining radio con- 
tact with Little America so that the 
men there would not become 
alarmed and risk their lives in a 
mad rescue dash. Despite endless 
vomiting, he forced down drops of 
liquid food, just enough to give him 
energy to tap out jaunty messages. 
He kept this up for two and a half 
months, even resorting painfully to 
a hand-operated generator when 
the motor broke down. 

But the men at the base were no 
fools. They began to detect fluctua- 
tions in his messages, and were not 
taken in when Byrd blamed them 
on an injured arm. Steadily the con- 
viction grew in Little America that 
some terrible accident had befallen 
Byrd at the advance base. Finally 
they could wait no longer. Three 
men set out in a tractor to break 
through to the tiny buried outpost 
only ten degrees from the Pole. Af- 
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dents that brought them near death 
4 dozen times, they saw the gaunt, 
emaciated, half-frozen figure of 
their Commander standing beside 
his weather instruments. 

“Hello, fellows,” he said. “Come 
on below. I’ve some hot soup for 
you.”’ Then he collapsed. 

Lowering him into the shack, the 
three men looked around. Walls, 
floor and ceiling were coated with 
ice, so difficult had it been for the 
weakened Byrd to keep the stove 
alight. How he remained alive in 
the unbearable cold they never 
knew; they had to stay with him in 
the crowded shack another three 
weeks before he was even in shape 
10 be moved back to Little America. 


\° MIGHT BE IMAGINED, this amaz- 
ing epic of chivalry, determina- 
tion and self-discipline left Byrd a 
changed man. In his book Alone, he 
savs: “*Part of me remained forever 
at Latitude 80° 08’ South: what sur- 
vived of my youth, my vanity per- 
haps, and certainly my skepticism.” 
And in a diary kept irregularly dur- 
ing his awful vigil, he wrote: “If I 
survive I shall devote what is left 
of my life largely to trying to help 
further the friendship of my country 
with the other nations of the world.” 
Byrd kept his word. Once back 
in the U.S., he worked long and 
hard for international understand- 
ing until the greater threat of dic- 
tatorship led him to put this work 
in abeyance while he toured the 
country pleading for unity and 
courage in the face of aggression. 
But when, in 1939, word was flashed 
to America that a German expedi- 
tion was in the antarctic, Byrd for- 
got about world peace. There were 
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trespassers in his back yard, and he 
wasn’t going to stand for it. 

His old friend, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, agreed with him, and between 
the two they cajoled Congress into 
appropriating money for an official 
claim-staking expedition to Antarc- 
tica. This was not adventure or ex- 
ploration; Byrd as head of the newly 
created U.S. Antarctic Service was 
sent to protect strategic frontiers. 
No lectures, no books, no broad- 
casts followed this expedition (even 
though Byrd personally had to raise 
$400,000 above the Congressional 
appropriation). It was strictly a 
part of our defrosted cold war with 
Nazi Germany. 

When the heat came on openly, 
Byrd was called into the Navy as 
Confidential Adviser to the Chief 
of Staff. So secret was his wartime 
work that details of it are still far 
from clear. It is known that Byrd 
carried out at least four overseas as- 
signments on both fronts, that he 
made involved and dangerous 
flights over Jap-held islands in prep- 
aration for invasion, and that his 
work involved a hush-hush strategic 
survey, including an analysis of 
transpolar warfare. Even these 
facts come out grudgingly: both 
Byrd and the Navy are extremely 
loath to elaborate in the present 
state of international tension. 

The excitements of war, however, 
were still not enough to quench the 
Byrd appetite for adventure, and in 
1946 the Navy had no trouble per- 
suading him to lead an expedition 
to the antarctic. Compared with 
earlier trips this was a plush affair, 
complete with aircraft carriers and 
hordes of planes. Its purpose was to 
bolster the claims of 1940, to investi- 
gate potential polar military bases, 
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to train service personnel for sub- 
zero warfare, and to investigate 
Antarctica’s role in creating the 
world’s weather. 

All this was accomplished with a 
minimum of fuss: in fact, Polar ex- 
ploration had by now become so 
routine that Byrd gave in to years 
of pleading and took his son, Rich- 
ard Evelyn, Jr., along with him. 
The appearance of young Dick sud- 
denly reminded people of some- 
thing they so often forget—that 
Byrd is still an ordinary human 
being, that he has a large and nor- 
mal family, and that he did not 
spring into the world clothed in fur 
parka and with a sextant clutched 
in his chubby fist. 

On the contrary, he was born 
quite normally in Winchester in 
1888, to a family moderate in cir- 
cumstances but wealthy in Virginia 
tradition. Shortly after leaving An- 
napolis, Byrd married pretty Marie 
Ames of Boston, who accomplished 
a minor miracle by successfully 
raising a family of four while living 
under a constant strain of worry 
that few women have endured so 
long and so well. 

Whenever her husband’s life was 
in most obvious danger, Mrs. Byrd 
remained outwardly cheerful, and 
kept her home bright and gay in 
anticipation of the Admiral’s re- 
turn. Small wonder that the maps 
of Antarctica have sprawled over 
most of the explored territory the 
words **Marie Byrd Land.” 

His two eldest daughters are mar- 
ried, but Helen, the youngest, and 
Dick, Jr., still live in the old brick 
house in Boston’s Back Bay section. 
The son, recently out of college, 
doesn’t know whether to be a busi- 
nessman, a writer or a polar ex- 
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plorer. A friend of the family thinks 
this is no dilemma. ““The old man,” 
he points out, ‘““manages to be all 
three simultaneously.” 

In a way, that remark epitomizes 
the paradox of Byrd—that he js 
several people at once. On his ex- 
peditions he can be a figure of 
heroic proportions, while at home 
he is an astoundingly ordinary in- 
dividual. When not exploring, he 
eats ordinary food, wears ordinary 
clothes, keeps respectable hours, 
makes no witty remarks in the 
presence of columnists, is not a tee- 
totaler and not a drinker. 

Like good Bostonians, he trudges 
faithfully to Maine for his rare 
summers in America, is a member 
of a very correct club, the Somerset, 
and a director of Reeve’s, an im- 
peccable cloth-manufacturing firm. 
Basically he is a quiet, honest, kind- 
ly, faintly aloof, amazingly good- 
looking man, who escaped the com- 
monplace by choosing a career of 
hardship and adventure. 


ry.O THE MEN WHO SERVE under him, 

Byrd is neither “one of the 
boys” nor a deck-shattering mar- 
tinet. He gets devoted work from 
them under the cruelest conditions 
by gently suggesting, by quietly 
asking. And, as must all good com- 
manders, he goes to bat for them. 
While organizing the second ant- 
arctic expedition during Prohibi- 
tion days, Byrd realized that his 
men would need diversion and 
stimulation after their brutally lone- 
ly work in Little America. Hence 
he accomplished the astounding 
feat of rounding up 2,000 gallons 
of first-class liquor to help break 
polar boredom. 

It was this thoughtfulness, as 
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fered unnecessary the set of strait 
ackets which Byrd had cautiously 
ncluded in the expedition’s stores. 
However, the basic trait which 
ias made Byrd one of the great men 
four time and one of the most suc- 
essful explorers in history is neither 
hivalry, thoughtfulness, foresight 
hor any such qualities. It is, plainly 
ind simply, courage—courage as 
icy and immovable as the Poles he 
“0 often stormed. It is bravery of 
the sort that coolly measures dan- 
ver down to the last fraction, sees 
learly the enormity of its weight, 
and then goes straight into the face 
of it without the slightest hesitation. 
Such valor is ingrained—not ac- 
quired or brought out only by spe- 
ial circumstances. Byrd won his 
frst medal for heroism almost be- 
lore he even knew the look of snow, 
by diving overboard to rescue a 
drowning seaman during his first 





[idays in the Navy. And his life since 


ihen has been one long panorama 
of danger, faced with willingness 
and determination. 

Medals, up to a point, are no 
rue measure of bravery, but when 
aman’s gallantry has received pub- 
lic recognition as often and as sin- 
cerely as has Byrd’s, there is clear 
indication of the depth and extent 
of his courage. In 1940, Roosevelt 
wrote ruefully to Byrd: ‘You al- 
ready have all the medals it is with- 
in the power of this government to 
give,” in a letter awarding him a 
newly created decoration. 

This was literal truth, for the 
Admiral holds every American dec- 
oration from the Congressional 
Medal of Honor on down, most of 
them with stars or clusters. From 
the Navy alone he has received 12 
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mentions for bravery, two of them 
citations for extraordinary heroism. 
But even without this external evi- 
dence, the essence of Byrd’s courage 
would be implicit in every page of 
his life’s story. 

Today this courage is being 
turned to new use. Though the war 
proved a major distraction, Byrd 
never forgot the pledge he had made 
12 years before in that fume-filled 
shack in Antarctica. To fulfill it, he 
has cast aside every other activity 
to put the full weight of his reputa- 
tion and his wide friendships among 
influential people behind an inter- 
national movement called Moral 
Re-Armament. 

It may seem odd to apply the 
word courage to such an action, but 
by openly backing Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, Byrd has knowingly exposed 
himself to a storm of ridicule that 
has far more power to hurt than the 
bitterest blizzards that ever swept 
out of the Poles. “I would have 
lost fewer friends,” he says, “‘if I’d 
murdered Santa Claus.”’ 

The Admiral is by no means 
certain that the movement is the 
one sure path to world salvation. 
He does believe, however, that in 
view of the rather obvious failure of 
all other paths we have taken, it is 
certainly worth a try. He sees the 
essence of Moral Re-Armament in 
the conviction that if people would 
lead a literally Christian life, and 
would honestly believe in the broth- 
erhood of man, the world would 
be infinitely better off. 

Working for MRA imposes on 
the Admiral a schedule not much 
less grueling than a polar trek. As 
chairman of MRA’s National Com- 
mittee of Invitation, Byrd has spon- 
sored a road show played by a cast 
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of MRA enthusiasts from all over 
the world, designed to preach inter- 
national amity in as painless a 
manner as possible. This keeps him 
rushing from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he rushes very well for 
a man who is crowding 60 more 
closely than he cares to think. Plow- 
ing ahead through heavy drifts of 
indifference, scorn and active op- 
position is not easy, and it calls for 
every ounce of the determination 
and courage with which Byrd is so 
liberally equipped. 

It is strange to watch his familiar 
figure starting off into this new un- 
known without parka and sledge 
dogs, yet he is curiously happy. He 
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Juvenile Jive 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, a small boy presented a well-worn, dirty 


T 
A volume at the return desk. The librarian glanced at the book, 
leaned forward to take in the size of the boy, and then remarked, ‘“This 


is rather technical, isn’t it?” 


Planting his feet firmly on the floor the boy, half-defiant, said, ‘‘It 


was that way when I got it.” 


HE DOCTOR’s LITTLE daughter opened the door to the caller. ‘‘Is the 
doctor at home?”’ asked the latter. “‘No, sir,’ 
out performing an appendectomy.” 
The caller smiled. “I say,” he said, “that’s a very big word for a 
little girl like you. Do you know what it means?” 
The little girl nodded. “Oh, yes,” was her reply, “it means $125.” 





iw RECENT REVIVAL of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs attracted lots 
of youngsters at Miami who weren’t old enough to have seen it the 


first time around. 


One little boy was taken by his mother to see it. They arrived in the 
middle of the film, and left at the same point, next show. As they walked 
up the aisle, the boy turned back for one last look at the screen and 
murmured, “If she eats that apple again, she’s crazy.” 


finds in this effort to fulfill his pledgq 
something of the peace that once 
came to him in lonely stretches of 
snow and ice. He feels, too, a de 
light in his new-found freedom fron 
the heavy responsibilities, financial 
and administrative, of modern ex- 
ploration. 

‘The biggest relief,’’ he says, “‘is 
the end of the hounding from well- 
meaning people who deplored the 
so-called ‘waste’ of money on s0- 
called ‘useless’ expeditions. Now | 
can relax like Lincoln Ellsworth 
When somebody asked him about 
the financing of his antarctic ex- 
ploration, Linc just said: ‘Me? I’m 
an idealist. I don’t care where the 
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money comes from! 
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said the child, “‘he is 
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by CAROL LYNN GILMER 


By turning drab ceilings into new worlds 
of adventure, a miraculous little box is 
siving hope and courage to the bedridden 





N THE CORRIDORS and classrooms 
| of the high school at Orlando, 
Florida, students gathered one 
morning last fall to talk about the 
tragic accident. Stavros Demopou- 
los, husky football star and most 
popular member of the 1947 class, 
had been badly hurt in a freshman 
game at Middletown, Connecticut, 
where he was attending Wesleyan 
University. It was a spinal dislo- 
cation, doctors said, and Stavros 
was paralyzed. 

“If only we could do something,” 
the students repeated over and over 
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The Story of Projected Books 





again. Letters and telegrams were 
sent to Stavros in Hartford to cheer 
him up, and his friends in Orlando 
and at Wesleyan held benefit shows 
and sports contests to raise money 
for his medical expenses. But still, 
the thought of their former idol ly- 
ing helpless through long monoto- 
nous hours haunted the students. 
Then, a few weeks later, Orlan- 
do’s Pilot Club, a service club for 
businesswomen, announced prog- 
ress in a new civic project—their 
first ceiling-projector and 30 micro- 
filmed books had arrived. It was a 
compact little gray machine which, 
using the drab ceiling above an in- 
valid’s bed as a screen, and con- 
trolled by a simple push-button 
panel, “‘turned pages” of projected 
books so that the bedridden could 
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read. At a special ceremony, the 
Pilot Club was to present the ma- 
chine and books to Orlando’s Al- 
bertson Library. 

A projector-reader, Stavros’ 
schoolmates decided, would be the 
perfect gift. One of their teachers 
called Mrs. Dollye Hester, president 
of the Pilot Club, and asked where 
the students could purchase such a 
machine. Within a few days, the 
machine and all 30 books were on 
their way to Stavros. The club had 
elected to delay the presentation 
ceremony so that the football star 
could enjoy the machine over the 
Christmas holidays. 

More than that, they had voted 
that the second machine, already 
on order, would be loaned to Stav- 
ros for as long as he should need it 
Meanwhile, a group of students de- 
cided to send Stavros a new micro- 
filmed book each month. 

Stavros, who was slowly regain- 
ing use of his upper limbs, wrote 
gratefully from Hartford: ‘The 
book machine is marvelous. I was 
amazed the other evening to dis- 
cover I’d spent four hours in a most 
pleasant and interesting way. I 
want to thank you all-for your 
thoughtfulness.” 
ne DEMOPOULOS’ STORY is 

just one of thousands recorded 
in businesslike files marked ‘“‘Com- 
munity Projects” at the offices of 
the nonprofit corporation known as 
Projected Books, Inc., in Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. And Orlando’s Pilot 
Club is just one of a thousand local 
civic groups that in the past year 
have set up community services for 
shut-ins, based on the plan first de- 
veloped by two Michigan cities— 
Ann Arbor and Detroit—through 
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which local civic clubs, the loca 
library and a local newspaper make 
projectors and books available with. 
out cost to all who need them. 

The story of the Ann Arbor and 
Detroit programs was told in the 
article, “‘Magic on the Ceiling,” in 
the July, 1947, issue of Coronet 
It was this article which Mrs 
Dinorah Adkinson, one of Orlan- 
do’s Pilot Club members, read en 
route to the club’s international 
convention in Columbus last sum- 
mer. Inspired by the heartening re- 
sults achieved in these pioneer pro- 
grams, Mrs. Adkinson, on her re- 
turn to Orlando, presented the 
project to her club. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of other in- 
quiries poured into the Ann Arbor 
offices of Projected Books. They 
came from such diverse groups as 
a Sunday-school class in Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia; the Toc H 
service organization in Toronto; 
Amvet Post No. 12 of Durham, 
North Carolina; the Jewish War 
Veterans in Atlanta; and the Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent Association of 
New York City. Most of them asked 
for more information on setting up 
a community project. 

Until last year, the entire pro- 
duction of projectors had gone to 
227 veterans’ and service hospitals 
throughout the U.S. Now, with 
those needs met, there was a way to 
get this little machine to thousands 
of disabled civilians. Or more spe- 
cifically, there was a way to provide 
a machine for little Eddie who had 
been crippled in an auto accident 
in the next block, or for old Mrs 
Peters who had suffered the tor- 
tures of arthritis for years and was 
now incapacitated. It was an idea 
that caught the imagination of 
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9 open up a new world for the im- 
obilized, just as Braille opens a 
ew world for the blind. 

Ann Arbor and Detroit, which 
ot an early start on their Service- 
for-Shut-ins programs, are still the 
hest models for other communi- 
ties. These cities proved the value 
of three-way cooperation between 
newspaper, library and civic clubs, 
with the newspaper furnishing pub- 
licity and conducting a fund-raising 
campaign, the library acting as dis- 
tribution center for machines and 


books, and members of the clubs 


contributing funds and providing 
lelivery service to homes of the 
disabled, as well as explaining the 
operation of the machine. 

In Ann Arbor and Detroit, it was 
the Lions clubs that backed the pro- 
crams. Take a trip with Mrs. Mary 
Dearing, of the audio-visual divi- 
sion of the Detroit library, and Jack 
Gilliland, a district governor of 
Lions clubs, as they deliver books 
and machines to bedridden Detroit 
children. Visit 11-year-old Mar- 
lene, who recovered from polio sev- 
eral years ago only to develop cur- 
vature of the spine. She’s just home 
from the hospital after an operation, 
and has been anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of her projector. 
Marlene’s mother answers the 
door, and you go into the small 
front bedroom where Marlene, 
smiling and excited, is waiting. 
Gilliland takes the machine from 
its small black case and explains to 
Marlene’s mother how the spools 
of film are threaded. Then he places 
the panel control by Marlene’s hand 
and says, ‘Now, Marlene, you turn 
this switch to start the machine.” 
A rectangular patch of light ap- 
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pears on the ceiling above Mar- 
lene’s bed. The little girl swallows 
hard and says nothing. 

*‘And you press this button to 
make the film slide through the ma- 
chine . . . now, here comes the first 
page of the book.”’ 

Marlene smiles, still wordless 
with wonder. 

“This other button makes the 
film go backwards—just in case you 
want to read something again or 
lose your place,’’ Gilliland explains. 
“Do you understand how it works, 
Marlene?” 

Marlene nods, and as Gilliland 
steps back she caresses the panel 
with her fingertips. But she pushes 
no buttons, just looks straight up to 
the ceiling where the title page, Mr. 
Popper's Penguins, still appears. Fi- 
nally she looks at her mother and 
whispers, “Shall I push the button 
now?” When you leave five min- 
utes later, Marlene is still pushing 
the buttons, utterly absorbed in 
watching the magic pages slide 
across the ceiling. 


EXT YOU DELIVER FIVE new mi- 

crofilmed books to Charles, a 
bright-eyed, alert 10-year-old who 
plays his role of host with friendly 
poise. Charles, also a polio victim, 
is on the way to recovery, but mean- 
while he hasn’t lost contact with his 
school friends. Ever since he re- 
ceived his projector and a selection 
of children’s stories, the kids from 
his class have been dropping in 
after school. His mother shows you 
a collection of pillows in the living- 
room closet. 

‘“*These are for the boys who come 
to visit Charles,” she explains. ‘‘You 
should see them, all stretched out 
on the floor every afternoon looking 
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at the pictures and stories on the 
ceiling. It’s wonderful for Charles. 
He doesn’t feel left out now.” 

It is nearly dinnertime when you 
reach 12-year-old Catherine’s house. 
But when you enter, the whole fam- 
ily gathers to watch as Gilliland 
sets up the machine by a worn, up- 
holstered chair. You wonder briefly 
about using a projector for a pa- 
tient who sits up, but when Cath- 
erine is carried in you understand. 

Catherine is a spastic and the in- 
voluntary spasms she suffers keep 
her head habitually thrown back. 
She’s excited now, and speech is 
more difficult than usual, but she 
tells you in labored words what this 
means. Finally, the words come 
more easily, and she reads the title 
of the book, points out characters 
in the pictures. 

Then comes the real test as Gilli- 
land places the control on the arm 
of Catherine’s chair. 

You wait, with something like 
panic clutching your throat. Cath- 
erine’s hand reaches falteringly for 
the control, finds it and then slips 
off. Then Catherine herself makes 
the discovery. By placing her small 
wrist on the panel and rolling it 
from side to side, she can press the 
buttons. The film goes smoothly 
from page to page. 

Now there’s real beauty in the 
thin little face turned toward the 
ceiling. And you turn away with 
tears in your eyes as you hear the 
high-pitched voice sobbing, “I can 
do it. Look! J can do it!” 

The Detroit News, co-sponsor of 
that city’s Service-for-Shut-ins pro- 
gram with the Lions clubs and the 
library, has told its readers the 
stories of many Marlenes, Charleses 
and Catherines. “The campaign 
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has uncovered wonderful human 
interest stories,” says Lee White, 
director of public relations for the 
News, “‘but our real reward is know- 
ing that in a little more than a year 
the people of Detroit have con- 
tributed enough to buy more than 
100 machines now being loaned by 
our library.” 

Ralph Ulveling, the Detroit li- 
brarian, gives this enthusiastic re- 
port: “‘I doubt if we’ve ever partici- 
pated in a program which demon- 
strated so dramatically how a library 
can serve its community.” 

And Gilliland, speaking for the 
Lions clubs, says: ‘‘We have the 
best and the hardest part of the job. 
Delivering the machines is an ex- 
perience no man can forget. But 
there’s another job, too—one that 
keeps service-club members _plug- 
ging away at raising money for 
more and more projectors. That’s 
the heartbreaking job of taking the 
machine away after the patient’s 
four-week period is up, so that it 
can be loaned to someone else.” 

Gilliland has been “plugging 
away” at his program so steadily 
that in one six-month period he 
made some 125 addresses to Lions 
clubs and other groups in Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. And he always emphasizes 
the need for cooperation among all 
civic groups in a community. 

In Detroit, for example, the fol- 
lowing are just some of the groups 
which have contributed to the Lions 
project: Masons, G.A.R., V.F.W. 
Auxiliary, B’nai B’rith, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Exchange, sororities, frater- 
nities, literary clubs, a high-school 
student association and a Girl Scout 
troop which contributed its three- 
year accumulation of earnings to 
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the projected-books fund. Mean- 
while, the Wayne County Medical 
Society authorized distribution of 
descriptive literature to its entire 
membership, and the Visiting Nurse 
Association cooperated in helping 
place machines where needed. 

On a national scale, Melvin 
Jones, a founder and secretary-gen- 
eral of Lions International, has 
commended the Service-for-Shut-ins 
program as a worth-while project 
for any Lions club. Carl H. Milam, 


former executive secretary of the 


American Library Association, who 
is now librarian to the United Na- 
tions, recommends the project to 
any library because, as he points 
out, “it gives libraries an oppor- 
tunity to reach a new group of 
readers they have never been able 
to serve before.” 


HE HISTORY OF THE LITTLE gray 

projector is largely the story of 
a small group of men, all with the 
same vision, working without tan- 
gible reward toward a common 
goal. The idea for projecting micro- 
filmed books came to Eugene B. 
Power of Ann Arbor, when he was 
sent to England during the war by 
OSS to supervise microfilming of 
enemy documents. A dynamic 
young executive who since 1938 
had headed his own company — 
University Microfilms — Power 
wondered how his product might 
benefit the wounded servicemen ly- 
ing helpless in the hospitals he vis- 
ited in Britain. The obvious con- 
clusion was projected books. 

But experiments showed that an 
ordinary wall projector burned out 
when up-ended to focus on the 
ceiling. So when Power returned to 
Ann Arbor he took his problem to 
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a local photographic equipment 
firm, Argus, Inc., headed by his 
friend, Robert D. Howse. After 
countless experiments, a successful 
working model of a projector was 
built by an Argus engineer. 

Now the problem was to get the 
widest possible distribution without 
a commercial campaign, since all 
had agreed that the project must 
be handled on a nonprofit basis. 
At Argus the employees voted, de- 
spite a profit-sharing plan, to manu- 
facture the projectors at cost. And 
University Microfilms took over the 
job of book distribution. 

Meanwhile, the whole program 
had been organized into a non- 
profit corporation, Projected Books, 
Inc. Publishers agreed to grant 
microfilming rights, waiving usual 
royalties. Today, the list of almost 
600 titles available in microfilm edi- 
tions includes everything from clas- 
sics to best-sellers, detective stories 
to technical works, children’s books 
to cartoon collections. 

The problem of reaching immo- 
bilized veterans was channeled 
through veterans’ hospitals, and 
from 1945 to 1947, the needs of these 
hospitalized men were met through 
individual and group donations. 
CorRONET readers, as a result of ar- 
ticles on the veterans’ projects, con- 
tributed some $88,000, which went 
to buy more than 400 projectors 
and libraries of microfilm books. 

But not until John Bradfield, 
manager of educational sales for 
Argus, conceived the idea of com- 
munity Service-for-Shut-ins pro- 
grams was the problem of meeting 
civilian needs solved. Now, Pro- 
jected Books can reliably estimate 
the number of machines and books 
required to meet local needs. A 
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minimum of one machine for each 
4,000 population is recommended, 
plus 30 books for each machine, 
including titles to suit all age groups 
and reading tastes. 

Without fanfare, the fame of the 
little gray machine has spread all 
over the world. Inquiries arrive 
from South Africa, Australia, Eu- 
rope and South America. Canada 
is now setting up its own national 
program. And Projected Books of 
Britain, Ltd., is already a reality, 
headed by Sir John Forsdyke, di- 
rector of the British Museum. 

The continuing growth of com- 
munity programs in the U. S. is 
dramatically illustrated by a single 
morning’s mail which reached 
Power’s desk in Ann Arbor not long 
ago. Here’s a note from the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club in 
Tiffin, Ohio, announcing that they 
have adopted the project. From Phi 
Alpha Kappa sorority in Merced, 
California, and from the Elks of 








Norwich, Connecticut, come in- 
quiries about establishing Service. 
for-Shut-ins programs. 

The Valley Daily News of Taren- 
tum, Pennsylvania, reports on the 
progress of Tarentum’s program: 
one machine donated by the Lions 
is already in use and the Local Vol- 
unteer Firefighters are collecting 
funds for a second. A letter from the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library 
tells of plans to exhibit a projector 
at the Delaware Library Associa- 
tion convention. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
letter comes from Caldwell, Idaho, 
where the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a community pro- 
gram. On the day the first machine 
arrived, the Junior Chamber mem- 
ber who had headed the projected- 
books committee was taken to the 
hospital, a victim of polio. He who 
had led the drive to provide a pro- 
jector for the handicapped of Cald- 
well was the first to use it. 





















ryxoO AID COMMUNITIES in inaugur- 
l ating local Service-for-Shut-ins 
programs, CORONET is enlarging 
the scope of its Fund for Pro- 
jected Reading. We now invite 
our readers to contribute sums in 
any amount for the purchase of 
ceiling projectors and microfilm 
books, so that still more commu- 
nities may offer joy and pleasure 
to “‘shut-ins.”’ 

These funds will be used to in- 
itiate programs wherever the need 
is pressing. Assistance will be given 
to the extent of one projector and 
a basic library, upon proof of the 





Won't You Help to Start 


a Community Project? 


community’s ability to carry the 
program through to completion. 
Requests for such assistance will 
be fulfilled in the order in which 
they are received by the Fund. 
By contributing to the Fund, 
you will be sharing in a worth- 
while effort that brings new mental 
horizons to the bedridden. Only 
by the use of additional funds can 
Projected Reading be spread to 
communities all over the country. 
Please send your contribution, in 
any amount, to the CORONET Fund 
for Projected Reading, CORONET 
Building, Chicago 1, Il. 
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Here is a glimpse behind the walls of a 
New York foundling hospital, where 
poignant, real-life dramas are enacted 


MUFFLED. CRY COMES from a 
A small, nondescript pink bundle 
in a subway washroom. Someone 
is attracted by the sound—police 
are notified in a flurry of excite- 
ment—a squad car picks up the 
waif and delivers her to the New 
York Foundling Hospital on East 
68th Street, a group of weather- 
worn brick buildings nestled be- 
tween the shining wealth of Park 
Avenue and the unpretentious do- 
mesticity of the East Side. 

A small light streams from its 
glass doors—a welcoming beacon 
in the city’s night. The policeman 
carries his small burden into the 
warm, lighted hallway. Here the 
baby is welcomed by a Sister in 
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bonnet and black habit and carried 
to the admission room for a physi- 
cal examination. 

There is no excitement now— 
routine has taken over, and routine 
is calm and soothing. After the 
baby has been examined, she is 
placed in one of: the admission 
wards and there begins her new 
life, safe in this small world of un- 
wanted infants. 

She will be fed and cared for by 
nurses and student nurses—volun- 
teers will come to play with her 
and take her to the park on sunny 
days—and the Sisters and social 
workers will try to trace the child’s 
origin and begin to make plans for 
her future. She will be given tests 
at the hospital’s Developmental 
Clinic to determine her mental 
potentialities. 

If she is normal, and if no one 
claims her, she may be among the 
fortunate ones who will be placed 
in an adopting home. If the road 
is not clear for some reason, she 
will be boarded with a suitable 
family. And if this is not possible, 
she will be kept in the institution. 
But whatever decision is made, she 
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is safe now. She belongs somewhere, 
and people do care. 

Since 1869, the Sisters of Charity 
at the Foundliig Hospital have 
been receiving unwanted babies of 
every race, color and creed—babies 
from the streets, from courts and 
welfare associations, from broken 
homes and families smitten by ill- 
ness, and babies born of unwed 
mothers who spend their months 
of pregnancy in the Foundling Hos- 
pital’s shelter. 

Over the years, innumerable 
Sisters have devoted themselves to 
the cause; countless doctors, social 
workers, nurses, office workers and 
maintenance workers have also 
been drawn into this children’s 
world. For them, the Foundling 
Hospital has a strange fascination. 
I’ve done all sorts of work there— 
I started as a volunteer and became 
a full-time nurse’s aide during the 
war. Now I am working in the 
Developmental Clinic. Let me take 
you behind the Foundling’s walls, 
and share with you some of the 
moving drama of its days. 


A girl came to the clinic after the 


doctor had gone for the night. The 
halls were quiet: I was seated at 
the desk, busily sorting reports on 
the day’s cases. She came in so 
softly that she startled me. She 
was a tall, neat girl, very pale, with 
deep circles under tear-streaked 
eyes. She asked if she might see 
the doctor. 

It was against rules to call him 
at his quarters, but the girl was so 
obviously in need of help that I 
picked up the phone. He came in 
rather brusquely, and because a 
man doesn’t know exactly how to 
face emotional situations, he re- 
mained rather brusque throughout 
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the interview. Yet there wasn’t 
much that he could Say. 

The girl was an unwed mother 
from the shelter whose baby had 
received its pre-adoptive test that 
day, and failed. Its head was small, 
and its behavior was short of aver- 
age—one of those cases we hold 
back for further investigation. Only 
time can tell what will happen. 

Most of the babies we test for 
adoption haven’t any mothers. Of 
course, somewhere in the institution 
there are women who bore them— 
but a woman who bears a child is 
not necessarily a mother. Too often 
she wants only one thing—to get 
the baby into a home and get her- 
self out into the world again, rid of 
the encumbrance which has kept 
her chained for ten months. 

This girl wasn’t like that—she 
didn’t want to be free. She wanted 
more than anything else to hold 
that baby in her arms. She wanted 
it to have a father and a home and 
a future. But she was young and 
alone, and didn’t know what to 
do. The kindly Sisters had told 
her that adoption was not a‘hor- 


rible fate for a baby: the adopt- 
_ing parents are people who have 


wanted children for a long time. 

The girl had believed what the 
Sisters said. She had fought out her 
battle in the dormitory upstairs, 
lying awake for two long nights, 
thinking of her baby’s future. So 
when morning came, she dressed 
slowly and went downstairs and 
told the Sisters she would give up 
her baby. She would give him a 
right to a home and a name—and 
then she’d go out into the world 
again and try to forget him. 

But now the baby had failed in 
the pre-adoptive test. What did it 
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mean? Maybe his head was small, 
but he wasn’t feeble-minded, or 
anything like that. 

She was trembling, and trying 
not to cry. Neither the doctor nor 
I knew quite what to say. He told 
her in a _ half-brusque, half-kind 
voice that the test wasn’t definite 
—she should go home and wait, 
and we would board the baby. He 
had made mistakes before. She 
should just go home and wait. 

I wanted to tell her to pray, but 
I didn’t. That was a year ago. We 
saw her child again yesterday, and 
classified him as an imbecile. He 
can’t be adopted now. He will 
spend his life as a dawdling, un- 
grown child in some institution. . . 


OHNNY IS A HANDSOME youngster 
of four, with yellow hair and 
big brown eyes. He came to the 
clinic with a social worker. He took 
off his hat and coat, said “hello” 
to us and then proceeded happily 
to investigate the toy shelf. He 
didn’t know about the letter we 
had received a few days before from 
his adoptive parents: 

‘Somehow it hasn’t worked out. 
We find ourselves incapable of deal- 
ing with Johnny. He doesn’t get 
along with Billy at all, and of course 
our principal reason for getting him 
in the first place was so that he’d be 
a companion to Billy. Now Johnny 
has developed a temper, and throws 
things. As we aren’t able to handle 
the situation, we feel we should re- 
turn him. Of course it seems a 
shame, after a year and a half....” 

Johnny behaved very well dur- 
ing his psychological test. A few 
minutes after the test began, a man 
and woman were*’ushered into the 
adjoining room with me, and stood 
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behind my screen watching. I knew 
they were the authors of the letter, 


taking a last stolen look at their ~ 


ex-little boy. Before the .test was 
over, they tactfully withdrew, with- 
out saying good-bye to Johnny. 
They just walked out of his life, 
and closed the door behind them. 

“It seems a shame, after a year 
and a half....” 

We didn’t know what to do with 
Johnny, or how to tell him. He 
played for quite a while, then asked 
about his Mommy and Daddy. 
We made up a few attractive lies 
while we left the problem to the 
Adoption Department. 

Unfortunately, Johnny’s adjust- 
ment to the hospital, had he been 
kept there, would have been bad. 
We have no children his age, and 
he would have had to spend two 
weeks. in an admission ward with 
babies. In a four-year-old who has 
been used toa family, this can 
cause psychological trauma. But it 
was Saturday afternoon, and some- 
thing had to be done with him. 

When I finished my work, I 
went over to the Adoption De- 
partment to see what was hap- 
pening to Johnny. I found two 
nuns and a social worker digging 
through the files, trying to find a 
family who would take Johnny 
over, bag and baggage, on the spot: 
Johnny himself was busy emptying 
the toy room, making enough 
racket to disturb anyone except a 
nun or a social worker. He had his 
hat and coat on, because he was a 
little suspicious. He had already 
informed them that he “didn’t 
mind visiting here, but wasn’t going 
to stay all night.” 

Finally the social worker called 
out triumphantly, and we clus- 
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tered around her. The family she 
had selected had already adopted 
a two-year-old—someone for John- 
ny to father instéad of to be bossed 
by. It sounded wonderful. Now all 
she had to do was get them to act 
this afternoon! 

We all listened to the phone 
conversation. The woman. said, 
“Oh! You’ve got good news for 
me! ... That’s fine. We’ll take 
him!’ She was so excited that she 
didn’t ask a thing about him. Her 
husband was equally elated. They 
begged us to bring him right out. 

The four of us were in a trans- 
port of silly gaiety. The social 
worker and I opened his suitcase, 
changed his clothes, buttoned his 
coat, combed his hair, straightened 
his hat, and Johnny went with the 
social worker to meet his new life. 

The people were charming. They 
took him into their hearts as though 
his place had been waiting. They 
weren’t a bit afraid of his temper: 
they said you treat tempers with 
love and understanding. 

Yesterday we got a letter from 
them, written by Johnny’s new 
father. “Johnny must be happy 
with us,” the letter said. “‘He goes 
around singing all the time. In fact, 
it’s a duet. We think it’s wonderful 
music, even though Johnny and 
his little brother insist on singing 
different tunes....” 


REMEMBER WHEN I FIRST saw 

Virginia. It was during the war 
and I was on a nursery ward then, 
doing emergency service as a cap- 
less nurse. She was a funny little 
thing, not a bit pretty. But her hair 
was soft and silky-black, and she 
had the widest, most expressive 
black eyes I’d ever seen in a baby. 








I don’t know why I took to her: 
I never did know. Some babies just 
struck a spark in me—and the feel- 
ing was always mutual. At the 
hospital we encourage such affec- 
tion, for in that way some children 
get mother-substitute care. So | 
felt free to go ahead with Virginia. 
I gave her all the love I felt for her, 
and she gave it all back, without 
becoming “‘spoiled.”’ 

She was only nine months old 
when I got her, but from the first 
there was a bond between us which 
avoided friction. If I was displeased 
with her, she felt it; when I was 
gay, she knew it too. And I under- 
stood her reactions better than | 
understood those of any other baby. 
I used to take her to the park, and 
here I introduced her to the World 
—to all the lovely adventures that 
a baby has with animals and bal- 
loons and ice cream. 

I never dared teach her to cling 
to me, because I suppose in my 
heart I knew that some day Vir- 
ginia and I would be separated. So, 
instead, I tried to teach her to love 
the world, to be at home in it, to 
love people. She did. 

Virginia had no one but me; she 
had been left in a subway when she 
was three weeks old, and no trace 
was ever found of her mother, I 
used to bring her home with me 
for several weeks at a time, and by 
the time Ginny was two, we had 
shared a great deal together: a 
great many joys, a few behavior 
problems, a sickness or two, and a 
lot of high adventure. 

On the day of her second birth- 
day, I gave a party for her in the 
hospital’s nursery school. All the 
Sisters came, and some of them 
brought presents. Ginny was in 
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heaven. Then, just a week later, I 
was told that she was going to be 
turned over to the Charities Aid 
Society for adoption, and that I my- 
self would have to take her down. 

Ginny knew nothing about it, 
of course. When I came out onto 
the roof yard where the children 
were playing, a little boy called to 
her: *‘Ginny, Ginny, here’s your 
Mommy!” It almost broke my 
heart. Somehow I had always secret- 
ly hoped we never would be parted; 
I wanted so much to own her. But I 
had to dress her and comb her hair 
in curls for the last time, and take 
her away. 

We rode in the subway together, 
and Ginny was sober. When we 
got to the Charities Aid Building, 
she began to cry. Up in the play- 
room she clung to me. They made 


me go out and I could hear her 
sobbing from where I sat in the 
waiting room. 

I never saw her again. They told 
me that when she was taken into 
the room to see her new parents, 
her little face was streaked with 
tears, afid she stood for a moment 
uncertainly with her lip turned 
down as I had so often seen her. 
Then the man who was to be her 
father held out his arms and she 
ran into them and clung to him. 

Ginny was supposed to go back 
with us to the hospital for formal 
discharge, but her new father would- 
n’t agree to it. He said he wouldn’t 
have his baby go through that 
agony again for anything in the 
world. So we didn’t take her back 
that night. 

Ginny is his baby now. 





ANYONE can EaRN EX TRA MONEY 


FOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD to the 
W family income by doing a 
little work in your spare hours? 
Selling magazine subscriptions is 
pleasant as well as profitable... 
and anyone, anywhere, can do it. 

A missionary in the Belgian 
Congo, a schoolteacher in an lowa 
farm community, a reporter for a 
small Maine newspaper, an 80- 
year-old spinster in upstate New 
York, a retired Circuit Court judge, 
an elevator operator in a busy 
Manhattan building, a chemical 
engineer working for the City of 
Chicago. ..these are just some of 
the people who have found an en- 
joyable hobby and a profitable 
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business in selling subscriptions to 
friends and neighbors. 

Coronet’s attractive offer to new 
subscribers will open many doors 
for you. Publishers of other popu- 
lar magazines also have interesting 
special offers. And you may solicit 
business by personal calls, by mail 
or phone—from your home or of- 4 
fice, or among clubs and organiza- 
tions. There are no restrictions as 
to hours or territory. 

Find out about the Coronet 
Agents Plan today by sending 25 
cents for your Sales Kit to the 
Coronet Agency Division, Dept. 
221, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 
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by HENRY LEE 


; SURVEYOR FOR A Southern rail- 
. A road was heading his handcar 
up a mountain track one pleasant 
day. Suddenly the afternoon ex- 


press, ahead of schedule, hurtled 
. around a long curve toward him. 
; Wild thoughts flashed through 


his head as he braked to a halt. 
Jump! was his first urge of self-pres- 
ervation. But he realized that the 
half-ton handcar would almost cer- 
tainly derail the train. He thought, 
too, of reversing directions and try- 
ing to beat the express downhill to 
; the nearest siding. Then he realized 
he never could make it. 

Finally he did the impossible. He 
lifted the handcar off the tracks and 
the express roared safely past. 

From the locations of the car and 
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When courage is needed, an unknown factor turns ordinary people into supermen 


the train, plus the known speeds of 
both, railroad engineers later cal- 
culated how long it had taken him 
to accomplish his prodigious job. 
About 30 seconds. With the engi- 
neers, he went back to the scene 
several times and tried to duplicate 
his feat. “‘No matter how hard I 
tried,”’ he said later, “‘I could never 
do it again.” 

Young and old, many of us have 
such incredible reserves of strength 
and coolness. Our whole being, 
mind and body, fuses burningly on 
the immediate emergency so that 
we rise above fear or pain. Here is 
the ‘‘X” factor of courage, the stuff 
of which heroes are made. In crises, 
it blazes forth mysteriously, and for 
a moment the most prosaic of us 
truly become Superman. 

The timid clerk, the smiling 
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housewife, may possess it as fully as 
the lifeguard. If we are lucky, we 
may go a lifetime without calling on 
it. But occasionally, living forever in 
a minute, some of us must marshal 
every ounce of heart and brain in 
one supreme, elemental triumph 
over danger. 

Consider the grim, brave logic of 
George E. Kirk, a 55-year-old 
farmer of McClure, Illinois, who 
found himself trapped in a macabre 
cornfield accident. Working alone, 
Kirk caught his right hand in the 
cogs of a corn-picking machine. Al- 
though almost fainting from pain, 
with his good hand he worked a 
knife from his pocket and opened 
it with his teeth. Then he cut his 
hand off at the wrist. 

Somehow, Kirk got his tractor 
unhitched from the corn picker and 
bumped over rough fields to his 
farmhouse. He didn’t lose conscious- 
ness until his wife had driven him 
to a hospital six miles away. 

This is strong stuff, and we say: 
“But I couldn’t do that—I’d die!” 
As a matter of fact, none of us 
knows exactly what we would do 
in a pinch. “‘X” factor is a largely 
unsolved something that transcends 
race, color, sex or age. 


MONG THE BRAVEST spontaneous 
£\ heroes are children, perhaps 
because they live a little closer to 
God and nature than their elders. 
In a small Southern town, a 14- 
year-old boy found a chum lying 
unconscious on’ a damp patch of 
ground, his hand locked to a steel 
rod which crackled with 2,300 volts 
of electricity. 

The rescuer tried to. release his 
friend’s grip with a blow of his fist, 
but the electricity hurled him flat. 
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He got up and kicked the wire, and 
again was thrown down. Still game, 
he hunted around until he found a 
tree branch with a Y-shaped twig. 
As he hooked the twig onto the rod, 
voltage flowed through the branch 
to him, shaking his arm, but the 
current was endurable now. He 
pressed the end of the twig against 
the branch, making a tight loop. 
Then he jerked the rod from the 
grasp of the unconscious victim. 
Thanks to this young hero’s brav- 
ery, the other boy lived. 

On needlelike Lindbergh Peak 
in Colorado, two youths were on a 
climbing expedition. One paled and 
gasped in a heart attack, then top- 
pled headlong into a deep chasm. 
His friend stared in horror at the 
crumpled body far below. 

The descent, with ropes and 
grips, would have been an uneasy 
task for trained mountaineers. Un- 
der the spell of the moment, the 
boy made it alone in a series of fran- 
tic jumps and slides. Twice he exe- 
cuted free falls of 30 feet before he 
reached the body. 

Sure that his friend was beyond 
help, he somehow climbed to the 
nearest ledge and ran several miles 
to report the tragedy. All this took 
place within a few hours. Yet it took 
professional climbers two days to 
reach the body. 

In Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Jo- 
seph R. Arcaris, an animal trainer, 
heard a dread sound coming from 
a cage which housed five untrained 
lions. Human screams were mingled 
with the roar of the beasts. Run- 
ning to the cage, Arcaris found that 
the lions had cornered and knocked 
down a young caretaker. Now they 
were closing in for the kill. 

Arcaris had no time to go back 
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for a gun or even a chair, that ‘ex- 
cellent weapon in the hands of a 
professional. He knew, too, that a 
trainer’s usual tricks would be piti- 
fully inadequate against five mad- 
dened lions whose jungle spirit was 
unbroken. But the mysterious some- 
thing that is greater than the brain 
contradicted logic. Arcaris picked 
up a stick and walked in. 

The beasts snarled and tried to 
circle behind him. Flourishing the 
stick as though it were a snapping 
whip, Arcaris jauntily faced down 
the angry lions. Under other con- 
ditions, a circus band might have 
been’ striking a fanfare in the back- 
ground, but Arcaris played the 
greatest, déadliest act of his life 
without an audience. 

While he held the animals at 
bay, the caretaker crawled to safety. 
Then, as the lions bellied nearer, 
Arcaris backed to the door and 
made his own escape. For the ex- 
ploit, he won a Carnegie hero medal. 

Undoubtedly, discipline and 
training “‘condition”’ the individual 
to easier triumph over fear or pain. 
Yet curiously, police all over the 
country and such organizations as 
the Red Cross and the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission testify to 
amazing heroism by persons who 
couldn’t possibly have been trained 
to master emergencies. 

In New York, aman whocouldn’t 
swim jumped from a pier into the 
Hudson River and kept a child 
afloat until both were rescued by a 
passing tug. In Illinois, a small and 
timid farm wife saw a bull pitilessly 
butting the hired hand against the 
earth. She ran from the house, 
picked up an ax and with one blow 
stunned the bull. Then she half- 
carried the injured man to safety. 
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You wonder what steels such 
people to carry on when common 
sense must tell them to call for 
help. It is difficult to find out be- 
cause these are mostly shy heroes, 
fast of action but slow of tongue. 
They know only that they have to 
help a fellow creature in distress— 
that they can’t stand idly by. 

At least part of the mystery, 
science tells us, can be explained 
in terms of glands and emotional 
states. In excitement, the glands 
are greatly stimulated, particularly 
the adrenal and thyroid; and ten- 
sion helps to activate the ‘body so 
that we call upon unknown reser- 
voirs of strength. 

Emotional complexion is equally 
important, psychologists say. The 
less anxiety an individual feels, the 
freer he is to fasten all his energies 
on the one, immediate goal. He is 
not weakened or distracted by fear 
or worry. But these are physical and 
psychological explanations. There is 
a nobler explanation which invokes 
such intangibles as love and prayer 
and faith. 

In Poughkeepsie, New York, 
James Hines, a 36-year-old Negro, 
was spending a pleasant July after- 
noon with his four small children, 
aged ten months to four years. Also 
present were his wife, another moth- 
er with her five-year-old daughter, 
and a third woman. Without warn- 
ing, fire swept the house, and Hines 
was marooned on the third floor 
with the three women and five 
children. Escape seemed cut off. 

The only possible route to safety 
was a window overlooking a small 
garage. It was a straight drop of 
two stories, but Hines decided to 
take the chance. 

The jump smashed his left leg so 
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badly that bones protruded through 
the flesh. Every movement sent hot 
agony through his body, and nausea 
and faintness swept him in waves. 
Then the “X”’ factor asserted itself. 

Standing on his good leg, bracing 
himself as best he could, Hines 
called to his wife to drop the chil- 
dren to him. One after another, he 
caught them, staggering back each 
time in pain, but not once dropping 
the burden. He caught his ten- 
month-old daughter and his three 
young sons. When the fifth child, a 
girl, twisted in air, he had to reach 
forward to grasp her, wrenching 
the broken leg. But he held on. 

Fire bells now were clanging in 
the distance, but Hines’ job wasn’t 
done. A ladder was standing near- 
by. Crawling along the garage roof, 
he reached it and, with almost his 
last strength, swung it against the 
burning building. Then, before he 
collapsed, Hines helped the three 
trapped women to safety. 


TOW AND THEN, from a few words 
4‘ they say, you glimpse the souls 
of these fighters. There is the brave, 
tragic story of 19-year-old Patsy 
Smith, who endured a_ watery, 
seven-hour horror on storm-ripped 
Lake Michigan. From what little 
she tells, you can understand how 
she swam 13 miles after seeing her 
father, her best friend and two 
others drown. 

In a 35-foot racing sloop, the 
sailing party was heading across the 
Lake to Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 
In addition to Patsy, the group in- 
cluded Leathem D. Smith, 59, 
wealthy shipbuilder; Mary Loomis, 
18, Patsy’s roommate in finishing 
school, and two executives from 
the Smith firm. 
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At 6 Pp. M., sudden winds of “‘tor- 
nadic intensity”? capsized the sloop. 
The occupants, clinging to the 
pitching, upturned boat, found that 
only one life preserver had been 
salvaged. Patsy was an excellent 
swimmer, so the life preserver was 
given to Mary Loomis. 

First, the youngest male member 
of the group, Howard Hunt, 28, 
struck out toward shore. He made 
a good distance, then disappeared. 
Elton Washburn, 44, who went 
next, was engulfed almost immedi- 
ately in the heavy waves. Patsy and 
her father shook hands, then he 
struck out, swam for a few feet and 
was drowned. 

With Mary wearing the life pre- 
server and Patsy towing her, the 
two girls struggled toward the shore 
so far away. Hour after hour they 
fought the drag of exhaustion and 
water, making progress they could- 
n’t even measure. At midnight, 
Mary was exhausted. 

“You go on, Patsy,” she said. 
She pushed the life preserver to- 
ward her friend, waved bravely 
and was gone. Alone, Patsy forced 
herself ahead. 

The last hour is something she 
can’t remember very well. The pre- 
server bobbed away when she let 
go for a moment, the waves swept 
over her ceaselessly. On land, the 
lights were blinking out one by one. 
At 1 a. M., Patsy staggered ashore 
eight miles north of Sturgeon Bay. 
She was so exhausted after her ter- 
rible seven-hour ordeal that she 
needed an emergency transfusion of 
blood plasma, but she was, incred- 
ibly, alive. 

“TI was fighting hard to keep go- 
ing,’ she says. “‘I didn’t want to 
drown.” And then she tells simply 
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of another measureless ingredient in 
the “‘X” factor: 

“*] prayed. I prayed hard. I prayed all 
the way.” 

Yes, it is often_the spiritual in- 
tangibles which shine through blood 
and misery. The age-old trinity of 
faith, hope and charity have not 
lost their potency when men are 
brave enough to live by them. 

Theodore Bonawitz, truck driver, 
was passing through the outskirts of 
a small Eastern town when a work- 
man Called weakly to him. Pointing 
to an entrance, he told Bonawitz 
that 140 feet down the steep-sloping 
entry, a 17-year-old laborer was ly- 
ing unconscious. The youth, Harold 
Nelson, had been knocked out by 
carbon monoxide from a gasoline- 
driven pump. 

Bonawitz had never been in the 
place before, had never known Nel- 
son, but he was a simple man. If 
you lived by the golden rule, you 
lived by it all the way. Bonawitz 
went down. 

As he groped toward Nelson, he 
stumbled into foot-deep holes be- 
tween the ties of a skid track. It was 
so dark that he couldn’t find the 
youth until he stepped on his body. 





Almost at once, the carbon monox- 
ide began to affect him too. 
Bonawitz carried Nelson a few 
feet and then tripped, burning his 
hand against the exhaust pipe of 
the pump. He got up and alternate- 
ly dragged and carried the limp 
form toward daylight. Twenty-five 
feet from the mouth, he collapsed. 
Two men came down, in answer 
to his cries, and between the three 
of them, they advanced Nelson an- 
other five feet. Bonawitz’s legs be- 
came numb and he had to crawl 
ahead to the open air. He collapsed 
again. He begged bystanders to go 
in for Nelson, but they refused. 
After a moment’s rest, Bonawitz 
staggered back. Two men, shamed, 
followed him, and at last Nelson 
was Carried to safety. Then, for the 
first time, Bonawitz saw the face of 
the wayside stranger for whose life 
he had almost sacrificed his own. 
Although Bonawitz himself was 
totally unaware of it, his super- 
human feat was another inspiring 
example of the “‘X” factor of cour- 
age—the mysterious but powerful 
factor that. turns ordinary, every- 
day people into heroes when the 
need for heroism arises. 


Disciple of Solomon 
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N THE TRANSVAAL, two brothers 

I could not agree upon the di- 
_vision of a farm bequeathed to 
them by their father. Trusting in 
the wisdom and fairness of Presi- 
dent Kruger, they explained their 
problem to the great statesman. 
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“Will you abide by my de- 
cision?” he asked the disputants. 
When they had assured him 
that they would, the wise old man 
said, ‘“Then let one brother divide 
the farm, and the other brother 
take first choice.” 
—Witiram J. Hart 
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Guest editor of Quick Quiz this 


4. A pistol is a small hand gun. What 


never married. 





: month is Dr. Craig Earl who, as the , 
original “Prof. Quiz,” runs the oldest network quiz show on the air 
(ABC, 10-10:30 PM, EST, Sat.). Here are some of his favorite stumpers, 3 
‘ Answers are on page 152. ; 
a ELIMINATORS: Count 3 for each cor- 4. The pig raised his head to look 
e rect answer. at the plane and squealed. i 
f 1. Name the earth’s major satellite. 5. The most unusual freak we saw 
; 2. A phonograph is a music box. was the cross-eyed rooster. 
What is phonography? GRAB BAG: Count 3 for each correct 
; 3. What modern large boats are answer. 
shaped the same at both ends? 1. Name the only President who | 
' 
' 


: is a pistil? 2. Does the color red excite a bull? 
5. How many men were in the Light 3. What President became Chief 
Brigade when it charged? Justice of the Supreme Court? 
4. Which takes longer: To smoke a 








GET ACQUAINTED: Count 2 for each 
correct title. Name three song titles 
mentioning: 

. A specific beverage 

. A rose or roses 

. Specific articles of clothing 

A vehicle 

Animals 


NATURE FAKERS: What is the nature 

fallacy in each of these statements? 

Count 4 for each. 

1. The humming bird walked to its 
prey, snatched it and flew away. 

2. On my trip to the Arctic some 
friendly Eskimos gave me a few 
small trinkets and a pet penguin. 

3. After the mosquito stung me, he 
flew out the window. 
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pipe of tobacco or drink a pipe 
of wine? 

5. During what year in life does a 
child grow most rapidly? 

PUZZLERS: Count 10 points for each. 

1. A boy who had no uncles or cous- 
ins spent the summer at camp. 
His spinster aunt telegraphed say- 
ing her brother and his daughter 
would arrive on a noon train. 
Whom did he meet? 

2. A prescription of 14 pills is to be 
taken as follows: one tablet daily 
for ten days, one half tablet twice 
a day for two days, one quarter 
tablet daily for four days. How 
many tablets would be short or 
left over after 16 days? 
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Here is the little-known story of Pierre de Beaumarchais 
and the vital part he played in our War for Independence 


by AUSTIN STRONG 


N JUNE, 1776, A FEW weeks before 
| the signing of our Declaration of 
Independence, a gilded coach lum- 
bered through the streets of Paris 
and drew up at a distinguished 
house on the Rue de Condé. Foot- 
men carried into a spacious draw- 
ing room the heavy sacks which 
had been hidden under lap robes 
in the coach. When safe in his great 
house, the grand seigneur dismissed 
the servants and sent for his two sis- 
ters, who came running to find their 
silk-shirted brother spilling a million 
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livres in gold upon the carpet. 

*“Never forget this moment,”’ he 
said in a voice shaken with emotion. 
“The King of France secretly gave 
me this money. You now look upon 
history, for here upon this floor we 
lsehold the birth of a free people 
the Americans!” 

Thus spoke our forgotten friend, 
the gay and impudent champion of 
I:berty, Pierre Augustin Caron de 
Beaumarchais. Historians acknowl- 
edge him as one of the principal 
saviors of America when she was 
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fighting barefoot and on her knees. 

In 1870, John Bigelow, at one 
time our ambassador to France, 
wrote: “*“To the United States, Beau- 
marchais rendered incalculable serv- 
ices. From no quarter did we re- 
ceive succor more seasonably, and 
but for his initiative we could have 
received none from other quarters.” 

Beaumarchais was born in Paris 
in 1732. At an early age he was ap- 
prenticed to his father, a clock- 
maker, who taught the boy an iron 
self-discipline which gave him a 
passion for hard work and the abil- 
ity to succeed in everything he 
undertook. 

Beaumarchais was a handsome 
youth, effervescing with gaiety but 
with a controlled intellect which 
instantly pierced the heart of prob- 
lems. He possessed a wit which he 
would use amusingly on even so 
small a matter as engraving on his 
spaniel’s collar: “I am Mlle. Fol- 
lette. Beaumarchais belongs to me. 
We live on the Boulevard.”’ He be- 
came an accomplished musician, 
inventor, poet, publisher, dramatist, 
secret agent, philanthropist and 
political adviser. 

It was he who kindled hope in the 
despairing hearts of downtrodden 
peasants by daring to ridicule the 
tyranny of the French monarchy. 
His lampoons made all Europe 
laugh, including the very aristoc- 
racy he was holding up to scorn. 
Few Americans realize that he is 
the ummortal dramatist who wrote 
The Barber of Seville and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, popular plays which 
Napoleon declared were partly re- 
sponsible for setting off the French 
Revolution. 

Beaumarchais was amazingly 
versatile. At the request of the min- 
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ister of finance, he planned the for- 
mation of a financial firm which 
subsequently became the Bank of 
France. He published the first com- 
plete edition of the works of his 
staunch friend and admirer, Vol- 
taire. He won the admiration of 
Goethe, Rousseau, Horace Walpole 
and Catherine the Great by his 
brilliant defense of his own case in 
a litigation which lasted eight years 
and partly caused the downfall of 
a French parliament. 

After Beaumarchais had mas- 
tered his father’s trade, he won en- 
trée into the Court of Versailles by 
inventing an escapement for a watch 
so tiny that it could be worn as 
a ring. Louis XV was enchanted 
and ordered a duplicate of the mini- 
ature timepiece for his mistress, 
Mme. de Pompadour. Soon, through 
his wit and charm, Beaumarchais 
became a royal favorite. 

As a reward for accomplishing a 
delicate mission for the great finan- 
cier Duverney, that old banker 
taught the clever watchmaker’s son 
how to make money, and soon 
Beaumarchais was wealthy. He 
brought his astonished father and 
two lovely sisters to dwell in splen- 
dor in his magnificent house, filled 
with priceless furnishings and staffed 
by a phalanx of liveried servants. 

He was appointed by the King 
to sit as a magistrate to judge the 
starving men and women arrested 
for poaching on the royal preserves. 
Here he saw at firsthand the pitiless 
cruelty of an absolute monarchy. 
Beaumarchais himself often paid 
the fines he was obliged to inflict, 
but the experience instilled in him 
a hatred for autocracy which made 
him a champion of liberty. 

Members of the King’s entou- 
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rage were jealous of this upstart, 
and open war was declared against 
him by a courtier who planned to 
insult Beaumarchais before a gath- 
ering of aristocrats. Holding out his 
beautiful gold watch, the courtier 
said, ‘‘I believe you understand this 
craft, monsieur?”’ 

**T have become awkward, I fear, 
since I gave up my trade,” Beau- 
marchais replied. 

The courtier extended the watch. 
“Do, I beg you, repair it.” 

*“T will try, but lack of practice 
has made me clumsy.” Pretending 
to examine the watch, Beaumar- 
chais dropped it and the works flew 
in all directions. ‘‘I am so sorry,” 
he said with a smile, ‘“‘but I warned 
you of my awkwardness!” 

Enraged, the nobleman involved 
him in a trumped-up criminal suit. 
The case never reached court, but 
Beaumarchais temporarily lost his 
civil rights. Had it not been for 
the King, Beaumarchais would have 
been ruined. To help him, Louis 
XV sent him on a secret mission to 
England to recover stolen letters 
which, if they fell into the hands of 
the English, might precipitate war. 
Beaumarchais recovered the letters. 


SECOND visiT to London was the 

turning point in his life, for 
there he met Arthur Lee, who had 
taken Benjamin Franklin’s place as 
London agent for the American 
Colonies. It was a strange twist of 
fate that this stiff-necked American, 
who was to become his bitterest 
enemy, was first to tell him about 
the American Revolution. 

Keenly aware of the hopeless 
despair of the masses in France, 
Beaumarchais was thrilled when he 
heard about the brave men across 


the Atlantic who were fighting fo, 
freedom. Lee, in spite of his jealoy 
nature and his hatred of Franklin 
was at heart a true patriot. He told 
Beaumarchais that America’s hast 
ily improvised army had barely a 
pound of powder for each soldier, 
He related how Washington, on 
assuming command on July 3, 1775, 
had kegs of sand labeled “Powder? 
so that his troops would fight with ha 
greater confidence. tal 
Rushing back to Versailles, Beau-§ 2™ 
marchais beseeched the timid King th¢ 
and his reluctant foreign minister h¢ 
Vergennes, to send the sinews off 5!$ 
war to the struggling Americans. te! 
His plan was simple. He would§ 
create a fictitious firm, Roderiguef }° 
Hortalez & Company; then he§ Pe 
would secretly buy munitions andj 1! 
send them to the Americans in ships 
owned by the firm. Thus no one—} br 
especially the English—would know v 
who had provided the munitions.§ 0 
Since the Colonists had no money,§ th 
he would accept Virginia tobacco 
and indigo in payment, the sale off © 
which in France would make the§ 
venture self-supporting. He per-§ \\ 
suaded King Louis to lend him§ & 
secretly 1,000,000 livres. Louis ob-§ 1 
tained another million from Spain,§ 
while Beaumarchais, with the help 
of friends and his own money,§ st 
added a third million. b 
At once he started buying ships} " 
and picking experienced captains.§ \ 
He deceived the spies of the British] P 
Ambassador by buying artillery,§ Vv 
guns and ammunition in small in-§ “ 
stallments from the King’s stores.§ “ 
Soon Beaumarchais had a fleet off 1 
more than 40 ships, and Hortalez 
& Company became one of France’s§. “ 
great merchant firms. h 
Early in 1777, the watchmaker’s§ 
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son stood on the docks at Le Havre 
and waved his tricorne hat as his 
first three stately ships headed for 
the New World. Washington had 
lost the city of New York and re- 
treated into Pennsylvania. His rag- 
ged armies were in desperate plight. 
The paper money that Congress 
had issued was worthless. 

Many Americans thought the end 
had come, when sudd€nly the cap- 
tain of a fast fishing craft brought 
amazing news to Portsmouth. On 
the high seas, he had met three 
heavy-laden French ships’ which 
signaled him to speed ahead and 
tell Washington to take heart. 

The colonists went mad with 
joy as Beaumarchais’ fleet reached 
Portsmouth Harbor. What a freight! 
The Americans saw 25,000 guns, 
25,000 uniforms, 30 mortars, 200 
brass cannon, tons of powder and 
bullets. Beaumarchais had also sent 
500,000 livres to inject new life into 
the Colonies’ paper money. 

Thus he put fresh courage into 
our forefathers, inspiring them with 
new hope. He made it possible for 
Washington’s forces to fight on 
equal terms with the British in the 
bitter campaign of 1777, and to 
win the battle of Saratoga. 

Through that winter and spring, 
ship after ship eluded the British 
blockade. Beaumarchais advanced 
money to young Lafayette to give 
to America. He sent us the Polish 
patriot Pulaski, and also General 
von Steuben, the old martinet who, 
with stern Prussian methods, 
whipped America’s ragged troops 
into a disciplined army. 

The plan to obtain the war ma- 
terials from France in secret may 
have originated with Arthur Lee. 
However, it was the enthusiastic 


Frenchman who overcame the 
King’s resistance, bought the sup- 
plies and shipped them to Washing- 
ton. But Lee’s letters reached Con- 
gress before the first Hortalez ships 
arrived, and told Congress that he 
alone had persuaded the King to 
send help. He warned that Beau- 
marchais was deceiving both France 
and America by changing what the 
King intended as a gratuitous gift 
into a commercial transaction. 

Since the King had sworn Beau- 
marchais to secrecy, the Frenchman 
could not defend himself publicly, 
and Congress therefore hailed Lee 
as the savior of the rebellion. 

To Beaumarchais’ dismay, all his 
ships returned virtually empty, 
with little of the tobacco and indigo 
promised by Congress. The watch- 
maker’s son stated that the funds 
he had received from the King of 
France, Spain, and his friends were 
not gifts but loans to be paid back 
by the sale of cargoes from America. 
But Congress insisted that the mu- 
nitions and money were gifts. 

Congress repaid the King but 
refused to reimburse Beaumarchais, 
who had to return all the funds he 
had borrowed. This brought him 
to the verge of bankruptcy. Then 
the French Revolution swept over 
his own country and his revenues 
were confiscated. Only by super- 
human efforts did he leave his fam- 
ily enough to live on. 

Though Congress remained deaf 
to his appeals, Beaumarchais was 
not embittered, and at the news of 
the Colonies’ final victory, he cried, 
‘“My personal interests lose them- 
selves before such grand events, for 
I am a sincere friend of the brave 
people who have just won their 
liberty!’ So died a brave. man..on 
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May 18, 1799. Congress had never 
repaid him one livre. 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote to 
Beaumarchais’ agent: “‘I am mor- 
tified that the depreciation of paper 
money has enveloped in general 
loss Monsieur de Beaumarchais, 
who has merited so well of us and 
who has excited our greatest ven- 
eration by his affection for the true 
rights of man.” 

Shortly after Beaumarchais’ 
death, Talleyrand wrote to the 
French Minister in Washington, 
instructing him to support the 
claims of Beaumarchais’ heirs: “‘A 
French citizen who risked for the 
sake of the Americans fis whole for- 
tune ought to be heard when he asks 
only for honesty and justice.” 

And the heirs themselves, in writ- 
ing to Congress, said: ‘‘Accord- 
ing to Beaumarchais’ account, you 
owed in 1793, with the interest in- 


' Wise and 


Charm is something that, if you 
have it, you don’t need to have 
anything else; and if you don’t 
have it, it doesn’t matter what 
else you have. 
—What Every Woman Knows, by 
Sir James M. Barrik, Scribner’s 


Some people are in debt because 
they spend what their friends think 
they make. —Brickwork 
The size of your troubles generally 
depends on whether they are com- 
ing or going. —Sunshine Magazine 
Courtesy is contagious. Let’s start 
an epidemic. —As-Y ou-Go-News 


cluded, not the 2,280,000 francs 
which Mr. Alexander Hamilton put 
down, but more than 3,800,000, 
Pay us at least the sum fixed by 
Mr. Hamilton.” 

The Duc de Richelieu wrote in 
1816: ‘“There is no member of the 
United States Government who can 
be ignorant of the great services 
rendered by Beaumarchais to your 
cause by the liberal employment of 
his whole fortune.’’ 

For 36 years after Beaumarchais’ 
death every minister from France 
to the United States was instructed 
to support the claims of this extra- 
ordinary savior of our country. 
Eventually his daughter was given 
the choice of accepting 800,000 
francs, or nothing at all. She ac- 
cepted the sum in 1835, and thus 
ended the long and unhappy case 
of Pierre de Beaumarchais, Amer- 
ica’s forgotten friend. 


Otherwise 


Everyone is ignorant—only on dif- 
—WILL Rocers 





ferent subjects. 


Many a woman who can’t add 
can certainly distract. 
—BarkKLey Bemis 


People will believe anything you 
tell them, if you whisper it. 
—Tales of Hoffman 


Today’s trying times are tomor- 
row’s “good old days.” 
—Bremerton, (Wash.) Sun 


A long life may not be good enough, 
but a good life is long enough. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Coronet Story Teller - N) U) E R 
34, RED” 


—— YEARS AGO an elderly man walked into 
a gambling house in a Western city, sat down 
at the roulette table and placed a few chips on 
number 34. The wheel spun, slowed and stopped. 

“Number 34, red. There you are, sir,” said 
the croupier. 

The old man left his chips on 34. The wheel spun 
again, and again stopped on 34. The croupier 
looked questioningly at the old man, but he re- 
mained silent, his head down, his finger pointing 
to 34. 

“‘Number 34, red,” the croupier said monoto- 
nously when the wheel stopped at 34 for the 
third time. 

By this time a crowd had gathered—whispering 
in amazement at the old man’s growing stack of 
chips. And now, for five consecutive times, the 
finger continued to point at the winning number— 
34. Then the croupier announced: 

“Sorry, ladies and gentlemen, but there will be 
no further play at this table.” Turning to the old 
man, he added: “You have broken the bank, sir. 
Please collect your .’ He halted in wide- 
eyed astonishment. 

Only then did he realize why the old man had 
neither moved nor spoken since the first spin of the 
wheel. A dead man had broken the bank! 
—From Leo Guild’s radio program, 

The Wizard and The Odds 
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New Wonders 


from the 





RUBBER WORLD 





by NORMAN CARLISLE 


The magic of chemistry is devising 
countless remarkable new uses for 
a familiar but versatile substance 
in order to make your everyday life 
safer, easier and more comfortable 
ID YOU EVER SEE an egg bounce? 
Neither had the crowd of re- 
porters and photographers gathered 
around a towering building at Cor- 
nell School of Medicine in New 
York to witness a curious scientific 
experiment. 

The newsmen watched with 
amusement as a man dropped an 
egg from the roof. They waited 
skeptically as it fell 11 stories. Then 
suddenly they stared in astonish- 
ment. The egg didn’t break. It 
bounced 25 feet into the air and 
was caught by a grinning scientist! 

The small black square on the 
sidewalk from which the egg had 
bounced was a wonderful new kind 
of rubber that has more-practical 
uses than bouncing eggs. Some day 
it may even save your life. 

Once upon a time, rubber was 
just plain rubber. But today scien- 
tists have rubbed the Aladdin’s 
lamp of chemistry to create a be- 


wildering variety of new materials. 
Already rubber is used in 35,000 
different items, yet chemists at the 
big rubber companies tell you with 
a gleam in their eyes that this is 
just a starter. They are out to 
make our world softer, quieter and 
safer with a substance that stretches 
in more ways than one. 

Just look at that rubber on which 
the egg bounced. A microscope re- 
veals what the chemists have con- 
cocted in. this spectacular super- 
bounce material, called ‘“‘cellular 
rubber.” Packed into a single cubic 
inch are 250,000 nitrogen-filled bub- 
bles, which make cellular rubber 
conform to the shape of whatever 
hits it, while at the same time ex- 
erting strong pressures that offset 
the effects of any heavy blow. 

This new material is slated for 
all sorts of jobs. Automobile de- 
signers envisage it saving thousands 
of lives by providing a safety lining 
for passenger compartments. The 
Crash Injury Research Group, 
working under thé National Re- 
search Council, is considering it as 
a means of reducing airplane 
crack-up casualties. Meanwhile, it 
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has already found varied uses as a 
mat for boxing rings, a packing to 
protect delicate instruments in 
shipment, and even as a pad to 
protect fruit knocked from trees 
during picking season. 

A country which managed to use 
214 billion pounds of rubber in 
1947 would seem to be completely 
rubberized. But the scientists don’t 
agree. For instance, while perform- 
ing laboratory gymnastics to make 
rubber behave differently, they 
have discovered how to put it in a 
class with plastics, with a whole 
range of rainbow colors. 

Of course you have seen colored 
rubber, but not nearly as much of it 
as the industry would like. The 
basic trouble has been the fact that 
strong rubber is black, a fact which 
dates back to 1919 when a re- 
searcher discovered that if you put 
carbon black (really just plain 
soot) into rubber during processing, 
the rubber came out much stronger. 
Right away that added thousands of 
miles to the life of tires. But the prob- 
lem of the black color remained. 
What was needed was a white or 
colorless rubber strengthener. 

“If we could only find a white 
carbon black,” became a standing 


joke around the rubber labs. In an 


effort to squelch any serious search 
for a white soot, one company 
official announced: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
God made carbon black!” 

For a while that settled the mat- 
ter. Then along came a new tool of 
science — the electron microscope 
—and now the researchers could 
find out why carbon black strength- 
ened rubber. They put carbon 
black into the microscope and 
studied its structure. Soon their 
task boiled down to finding some- 








thing white that had the same 
structure as carbon black. 

They tested countless substances, 
until finally they hit upon ethyl 
silicate. It was exactly like carbon 
black, except that its tiny particles 
were transparent, so that the rubber 
came out in its natural tan. 

The next step was easy. Just put 
in dyes and you could get super- 
strong rubber in any color. The 
production of this marvelous white 
soot is still in the embryonic stage, 
but you will soon be seeing a whole 
new galaxy of brilliantly colored 
rubbers, used for everything from 
tire side walls to floor coverings. 


HE RUBBER WIZARDS have also 

_ found out how to make your life 
a lot more comfortable. It all began 
when a rubber chemist watched his 
wife bake a cake. As the batter 
rose to fluffy lightness, a thought 
struck him. The batter rose because 
the baking powder was releasing 
millions of little bubbles of carbon- 
dioxide gas. Could the same idea 
be applied to rubber? 

He rushed to the lab and started 
mixing experimental batches of rub- 
ber latex, using an ordinary egg 
beater. He tried one thing after 
another to develop the right con- 
sistency, carefully baking each batch 
after he had whipped it. At last he 
had a rubber cake filled with mil- 
lions of tiny bubbles, which be- 
came vulcanized when baked. 

The wonder stuff was light, flexi- 
ble and tough, but the chemists had 
still another idea. The tiny bubbles 
were all sealed in. If these were 
broken so that air could get in and 
out, wouldn’t this already super- 
soft rubber actually breathe? 

The researchers tossed in another 
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ingredient which formed a gas to 
burst these billions of balloons. Now 
they really had something. When 
they made the rubber into mats, 
they found it did actually breathe, 
Here they had the perfect stuff for 
upholstery and mattresses. 

Already, you have probably sat 
on foam-rubber latex in a bus, 
train, plane or in your own car. 
But how about trying it on your 
furniture? To reupholster those din- 
ing-room chairs, all you need do is 
make a pattern to fit the seat, cut 
a piece of foam-rubber latex the 
size of the pattern, cover it with 
upholstery material and put it back 
in place. Best of all, the foam-rub- 
ber latex won’t pack down. 

Having taken the bumps out of 
sleeping and sitting, the rubber ex- 
perts have now decided to take 
them out of riding too. For years 
the experts said wistfully: ‘““There 
must be a way to make springs out 
of rubber.”’ However, no matter 
how they tried twisting rubber, it 
wouldn’t take the brutal pounding 
of the highway. It was a great 
cushion—but not a spring. 

Then one expert asked: why not 
let the force of the bump itself turn 
a rubber cushion into a spring? 
Don’t twist it first—let the bump 
twist it. The scientists eventually 
emerged with a little metal cylinder 
filled with rubber, with a shaft in 
the center. The rubber is fastened 
firmly to both cylinder and shaft. 
When the weight of the car is at- 
tached to the shaft, a bump makes 
the shaft turn, which in turn twists 
the rubber. That twisting action 
absorbs the shock before it can 
travel to the car frame. 

Sounds simple? Yes, but it took 
years, of hard work and discourage- 


15) 


ment before the experts found the 
right kind of rubber and just the 
right way to use it. 

The engineers who designed these 
springs are not stopping with cars, 
They are finding hundreds of other 
uses for their shock-cushioning dis- 
covery. Soon you will find the 
springs in chairs, wheelbarrows, 
porch swings and built-in ironing 
boards. They are even going to give 
baby an easier ride by putting 
the springs on baby carriages. 


HE RUBBER WORLD also has some 
real surprises ahead in the way 
of tires. You have heard about the 
new extra-size tire that permits the 
use of low pressures, which means 
greater riding comfort. This is ac- 
complished by eliminating a lot of 
rubber where it doesn’t do any 
good and substituting cushioning 
air where it will. The pressure is 
lower but there is more air in the 
tire. That’s one big forward step. 
But you will know that something 
far more spectacular is on the way 
when you watch test drivers send a 
speeding car across a spike-studded 
plank. Here is an achievement the 
engineers have been aiming at for 
half a century—puncture-proof tires 
—while at the same time completely 
eliminating the inner tube. 

In making a tubeless tire, they 
could solve the obvious problem of 
keeping the air from escaping 
around the rim. But they couldn’t 
keep it from going right out through 
the tire itself. The kind of rubber 
used in tires is porous enough to 
let air escape, so if they merely re- 
moved the tube from a conventional 
casing, it wouldn’t work. 

But suppose you made an inner 
layer with a special kind of rubber 
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—a soft, gummy rubber that would 
stick to a nail or any object that 
pushed through the tire wall? 
When the object was removed, the 
soft rubber would flow into the 
hole and fill it up. A team of 
chemists worked for three years be- 
fore they were satisfied that they 
had a puncture-proof tire that 
worked according to theory. But 
how would it work on the road? 
They ‘made up sets of tires and 
put them through a brutal pound- 
ing. They drove them across spike- 
studded planks; they pounded them 
on gravel roads. They tested them 
at sub-zero temperatures, to de- 
termine whether the sticky rubber 
would flow freely enough to seal 
holes. They battered the rim to see 
how much damage it could take 
before air escaped from the tire. 
When they were through, they 
announced they had “the perfect 
tire.”” Soon you will be able to buy 
such tires for your car at a cost 
somewhat higher than ordinary 
casings but only a little more than 
an ordinary tire plus tube, As pro- 
duction steps up, prices will drop, 
and eventually the familiar inner 
tube may be a thing of the past. 
While increasing highway safety, 
the rubber engineers are also striv- 
ing to make your home a safer place 
to live in. Every year 27,000 Ameri- 
cans are killed in falls, many on 
slippery rugs. Now the researchers 
have found a way to anchor treach- 
erous floor coverings. 
To show how it works, they lay 
a rug on a highly polished floor. 
Then a 200-pound scientist takes a 
running jump, lighting on the rug. 
It doesn’t move an inch, for a 
special super-grip rubber pad keeps 
it glued to the spot. Such pads are 
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already on sale, and safety experts 
hope they will soon be under every 
scatter rug in the country. 

The rubber researchers have also 
been quietly improving familiar 
everyday products. For instance, 
walk into a drugstore to buy a hot- 
water bottle. It looks like the kind 
you’ve always bought, but actually 
it is far more durable. How much 
stronger? In tests, engineers have 
filled a typical two-quart hot-water 
bottle with 116 quarts before it 
reached the bursting point. 

Yes, it’s a fascinating business, 
this endless quest for new kinds of 
rubber to do new jobs. But, you 
ask, is there enough rubber avail- 
able to supply all our needs? The 
answer is yes. In the rubber world, 
you hear no complaints about a 
shortage of raw materials. Now that 
rubber can be manufactured syn- 
thetically, the industry is freed from 
the tyranny of nature. 

One good-sized synthetic plant 
can turn out as much rubber as a 
270,000-acre plantation. However, 
the experts are also tackling the 
problem of making plantations 
more productive. 

Firestone’s big plantations in 
Liberia have increased their yield 
from 230 pounds of rubber per acre 
to 600. Other companies are work- 
ing on a plan to bring rubber back 
to the Western Hemisphere by de- 
signing equipment that will enable 
small farmers in South America to 
raise a rubber crop the way an 
American farmer raises apples. 

Even if there were an oversupply 
of rubber, the chemists should have 
little trouble finding a few thou- 
sand more uses for a material as 
versatile as the stuff they are test- 
ing in their laboratories. They»ak 
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ready have rubber that stretches to 
unbelievable lengths, and rubber 
that won’t stretch at all. Rubber 
that is soft as down, and hard as a 
board. There’s bouncy rubber, and 
there’s rubber that stays right where 
it lights. Rubber that conducts elec- 
tricity, and rubber that doesn’t. 
Rubber that sticks, and rubber 











and much more comfortable. 


Answers to Coronet Quick Quizzes 
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Word Arithmetic (Quiz on page 101) 


S-ICILY O-MAN A-DEN N-ANTES O-RANGE 
B-REST T-rRoy W-ALES N-ICE B-ERNE 
O-DENSE .I-RAN C-ANTON D-ARLINGTON ‘T-oURS 
F-INLAND F-LINT D-OVER B-—ONE D-on 


Families in the Animal Kingdom (Quiz on page 109) 


I.—1. tadpole; 2. duckling; 3. gosling; 4. lamb; 5. cygnet; 6. fawn. 
II.—1. lioness; 2. mare; 3. vixen; 4. sow; 5. cow; 6. goose; 7. ewe; 
8. duck. ; 
I1I.—1. pack; 2. colony; 3. flock; 4. school; 5. hive (or colony); 
6. covey (or brood); 7. bevy (covey or brood); 8. herd. 


Match Your Wits with Prof. Quiz (Quiz on page 141) 


Eviminators: 1. The moon; 2. Shorthand or phonetic spelling; 
3. Ferryboats; 4. Part of a flower; 5. Six hundred. 

Get AcQguaintTeED: 1. Tea for Two; Rum and Coca Cola; You're the Cream 
in My Coffee; Water Boy, etc. 2. The Last Rose of Summer; Roses of 
Picardy; My Wild Irish Rose; The Rose of Tralee; Only a Rose, etc. 
3. Alice Blue Gown; Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet; Oh, Dem Golden Slip- 
pers; Top Hat, White Tie and Tails; Button Up Your Overcoat. 4. Bi- 
cycle Built for Two; In My Merry Oldsmobile; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; 
Wagon Wheels, etc. 5. Old Gray Mare; Git Along Little Dogies; Where 
Has My Little Dog Gone; Horses; Chicken Reel, etc. 

Nature Fakers: 1. Hummingbirds rarely if ever walk. Some think 
they cannot walk; 2. Penguins are found only in the antarctic; 3. If 
you were stung, it was by a she. Female mosquitoes do all the biting; 
4. Pigs can’t raise their heads; 5. Because its eyes are on opposite sides 
of its head, a rooster cannot be cross-eyed. 

Gras Bac: 1. James Buchanan; 2. No; a bull is color blind; 3. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft; 4. A pipe of wine is a cask of wine; 5. The first. 
Puzz.ers: 1. He met his father and sister; 2. One tablet left over. 








that’s guaranteed not to stick. 

The experimenters have come up 
with Tubber paint, rubber wall- 
paper, rubber clothing and rubber 
fenders for your car. In fact, rubber 
isn’t just plain rubber any more. 
It’s a super-useful material that is 
going to make our lives easier, safer 
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By adding new refinements 
to old rackets, the gyp artists 
still find plenty of suckers 


by HAROLD A. WOLFF 


HE STOCK IN TRADE of the gyp 
Tartist is the ever-fresh supply of 
trusting souls. Despite countless 
warnings issued to the _ public, 
swindlers are still cheating Ameri- 
can suckers of $500,000,000 a year. 
But rackets, like everything else, 
change with the times. Here are 
some that are currently proving the 
correctness of Barnum’s adage. 

A new version of an old racket 
has turned up in the form. of etch- 
ings mailed from Genoa, Italy, to 
people all over the U. S. A pre- 
ceding letter announces that the 
etchings were not ordered, but the 
recipient is asked to pay “if you 
appreciate our effort’? and to send 
‘‘whatever price you consider fair.” 

Under the impression that the 
etchings must either be returned 
or paid for, people have been send- 
ing the “Cooperative Italiana Ar- 
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tisti’? a few dollars for the etchings. 
Actually, you don’t have to return 
unordered goods. 

One of the cleverest of all rackets 
is still with us, according to reports 
reaching from New York to Cali- 
fornia. This is the _ false-arrest 
swindle which is worked on car 


_dealers or on fur or jewelry shops. 


In its latest version, a man walks 
into an automobile agency just 
before the banks close for the week 
end and buys a car, tendering a 
check for the full amount, The 
buyer then drives the car to a 
near-by secondhand dealer and of- 
fers it for sale, explaining that he 
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has just bought it but has changed 
his mind and wants to sell. 

Almost without fail he succeeds 
in arousing suspicion, which results 
in a call to the oftginal dealer who 
asks police to issue a complaint. 
The “confidence man” is arrested 
and kept in jail over the week end. 
But Monday morning it turns out 
that the check was perfectly good, 
and that the swindler has grounds 
for a false-arrest suit. Rather than 
face Jitigation, merchants pay off 
handsomely. And the culprit goes 
free because, actually, he has com- 
mitted no crime. 

With countless jalopies long past 
the age for retirement, some auto- 
repair men are having a field day. 
Motorists are being flagrantly over- 
charged, often for work that was 
never done. A visitor to New York 
found his car stalled on a side street. 


. A garage towed the car away and 


told him to return that afternoon. 
He was greeted with a bill for $40, 
including a list of parts that had 
been replaced. 

When he protested, the driver 
was warned that if he didn’t pay, 
he couldn’t have his car. Not only 
did he have to pay, but was made 
to sign a statement saying that the 
work was satisfactory. When he got 
home, he discovered that the trou- 


ble had been caused by a defective 
spark plug. 

In St. Louis, newspapers and the 
telephone directory have agreed 
not to do business with car owners 
who advertise for someone to share 
the expenses of a trip to California, 
Florida .or othér distant points. 
Many who have answered such ads 
have paid in advance and then, 
when the driver stopped for gas, 
have been left stranded in a remote 
roadside spot. More often than not, 
their luggage has also disappeared. 

This racket continues to flourish 
in New York and California, and 
recently has cropped up in Kansas 
City and Houston. 

There is an unfortunate rumor 
circulating that a blind person can 
obtain a Seeing Eye dog if he or his 
friends collect a specified amount 
of tin foil, match folders, or the 
red cellophane binding on ciga- 
rette packages. Apparently nobody 
makes any money from the rumor 
but it has brought unhappiness to 
many blind victims. 

A Seeing Eye dog can be ob- 
tained only through the Seeing Eye 
of Morristown, New Jersey, the 
parent organization which furnishes 
all information and makes all ar- 
rangements for placement of the 
trained animals. 


The All-Purpose Letter 


LEARNED FROM 

H. L. Mencken 

a happy formula 

for answering all controversial 
letters. He invented one which is 


final, courteous and can be em- 
ployed without even ‘reading the 
letter to which it replies. He merely 
says: “Dear Sir (or Madam): You 
may be right.” 


—From The Letters of Alexander Woollcott 
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During the war, The Springs Cotton Mills 
was called upon to develop a special fabric 
for camouflage. It was used in the Pacific 
to conceal ammunition dumps and gun em- 
placements, but the Japanese learned to 
detect it because of its lack of jungle smells. 
To overcome this, when the fabric was dyed, 
it was also impregnated with a permanent 
odor of hibiscus, hydrangea, and old rubber 
boots. The deception was so successful that 
when Tokyo fell, the victorious invaders hung 
a piece of this fabric on a Japanese flagpole. 








This process has been patented, and the fabriq 
is now available to the hip harness and bosor 
bolster business as SPRINGMAID PERKER 
made of combed yarns, 37” wide, 152 x 64 
approximate count, weight about 3.30, thd 
white with gardenia, the pink with camellia 
the blush with jasmine, and the nude dusty 

If you want to achieve that careless lool 
and avoid skater’s steam, kill two birds with 
one stone by getting a camouflaged calli 
pygian camisole with the SPRINGMAID labe 
on the bottom of your trademark. 


SPRINGS MILLS 
200 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 


Chicago 


Coming soon . . 





Dallas 


. SPRINGMAID sheets, pillowcases, diapers, broadcloth, poplins, and tubings. 


Los Angeles 
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Here is a nurse’s vivid 
account of how the Red 
Cross goes into action 
when catastrophe strikes 


_ Assignment to 
. DISASTER 





by RUTH BOYER SCOTT, R.N. 


DAM GOES OUT without warning. 
Rushing waters rip houses from 
their foundations. The sodden sur- 
vivors are taken to a hastily opened 
city hall where disaster nurses are 
already at work, opening first-aid 
kits, boiling bottles for babies, plac- 
ing cots in a special room for iso- 
lation of possible contagious cases. 
Where do these nurses come 
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from? Every year the disaster- 
nurse chairman of the Red Cross 
chapter in every county checks 
with local registered nurses, to find 
out which will volunteer in case of 
local disasters, or big disasters far- 
ther away. She also gets in touch 
with her disaster-reserve chairman 
of the Red Cross volunteer nurse’s 
aides and practical nurses — the 
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women who have completed special 
courses. From this roster, the chair- 
man rallies her forces when catas- 
trophe strikes. 

The Red Cross gives the nurse 
two guiding principles: ‘“‘Care for 
those ill or injured as a result of dis- 
aster,” and ‘‘Protect the health of 
all disaster victims.’ These instruc- 
tions have a remote sound when 
first you hear them. But when the 
phone rings urgently at midnight, 
they are realities brought home 
with jarring immediacy. . . 

On the black morning edge of a 
winter night, I left my sleeping 
children and husband. For the 
second time within a year, I was on 
my way to serve as a disaster nurse. 
A week of rain had coincided with 
a dreaded Chinook wind — that 
balmy out-of-season breeze which 
melts mountain snows. Through- 
out the Northwest, floods were 
mounting angrily. 

I was ready when the competent 
voice of our vice-chairman for dis- 
asters telephoned to allocate my 
hours and location. My assign- 
ment was to go at once to one of 
three hastily opened refugee shel- 
ters at Kent, Renton, and River- 
ton, Washington. 

In a weird gray dawn our sta- 
tion wagon—filled with volunteers, 
motor service, canteen, staff assist- 
ant, nurse’s aide and graduate 
nurse—sought a road to the shelters. 
Ominous sheets of water covered 
the fields, draping wire fences with 
pathetic debris. My grandfather 
had once said, ‘““There’s nothing I 
hate worse than a mixture of barbed 
wire, horses and flood water!” It 
was all here—bloated livestock, and 
water up to the eaves of houses. 

The motor-service driver 
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dropped me off, with a nurse’s aide 
and a canteen worker. Gingerly we 
skirted deep puddles and sloshed 
to the door of an infirmary build- 
ing, part of a former war-housing 
project. Inside, a huge kettle of hot 
cereal and another of coffee were 
presided over by two volunteer men 
in white chef’s caps. 

At the far end of the long hall I 
found the weary graduate nurse 
whom I was to relieve. “I’ve been 
busy most of the night,” she said. 
All day she had worked at her usual 
nursing in county schools and clin- 
ics, then had been called by the 
Red Cross after dinner. 

**This unit is full,” she explained, 
*‘and several families have doubled 
up in volunteered homes. There’s 
a baby with diarrhea and several 
persons with bad coughs. Two wom- 
en went into labor while being 
rescued and were taken to the hos- 
pital. Here’s the register of all 
names which the staff assistant 
made. She’s asleep now, in the 
room beyond us.” 

The nurse was putting on her 
coat as she talked. ‘‘Here’s the key 
to the medical supplies. Behind you 
are the Red Cross disaster supplies, 
and sterile water for babies’ for- 
mulas.” With a tired smile she left. 


EFORE MY PEOPLE AWAKENED, I 
made a quick survey of equip- 
ment and facilities. The Red Cross 
supplies, in large metal suitcases, 
were mostly for first-aid treatment 
of cuts and burns. I was thankful 
not to be at an explosion or wreck, 
yet people who drown in a flood 
are just as dead. So are those who 
die from pneumonia after exposure, 
or from water-borne epidemics. 
My first patient called early with 
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a painful raw arm. “I had a burn,” 
she told me, ‘‘and someone knocked 
off the blistered top while holding 
my arm so I wouldn’t fall into the 
water when I climbed into the 
Army duck.” (The Red Cross had 
called out Army. men, trucks and 
eight amphibious ducks to supple- 
ment local boats and vehicles.) 

As I dressed the raw flesh, she 
went on: ‘‘While we got some live- 
stock to high land, the flood drowned 
my 200 laying hens.” Her voice 
was steady, though she flinched a 
little with pain. ‘“‘When we got 
back to the house, the water was 
up to the ceiling and I knew my 
canaries were drowned.” 

Quickly she reached into her 
pocket for a handkerchief and 
wiped her eyes. “I’d tamed them 
to light on my finger,” she said in 
a choked voice. 

I sympathized with futile words, 
then told her, ‘Come back tonight 
to have your arm dressed.” 

“My arm?...Oh yes, of course, 
thank you.” But her voice was far 
away. 

As she left I noted on her record, 
‘“‘Re-dress arm and watch for in- 
flammation.” Prevention of blood 
poisoning would be up to us; she 
was too dazed to protect herself. 

Doors were opening and children 
were skipping out, a queer Pied 
Piper’s outfit dressed in donated 
clothes. Their parents followed, 
sleepy, unshaven and hungry. 
While they lined up for breakfast, 
I found the baby with diarrhea. I 
showed the mother how to keep the 
child isolated, then called on every 
person, asking for complaints and 
checking temperatures. 

I found a feverish child whose 
breathing was rapid and shallow. 


Possible pneumonia? ‘“‘I was too 
late to save my team of horses, but 
I rescued her pet rabbit,” the 
father said with a half-laugh. 

I rubbed the child’s back with 
alcohol, propped her on pillows. 
*“‘Say, nurse, is she real sick?” the 
father asked. 

I answered “‘yes” with my lips, 
not letting the child hear. ‘“‘A doc- 
tor is coming soon,” I promised. 

Next, I found a baby with a 
bright red rash. The young parents 
looked up anxiously. “‘Nurse, do 
you think it’s scarlet fever?” 

While I checked the baby’s tem- 
perature, the father said: ““We just 
put in an oil burner to keep the 
house warm for the kid. We’ve been 
saving for it for two years. Now the 
burner’s under water.” 

The baby had no fever: he was 
merely fretful. “I wouldn’t worry,” 
I reassured the parents, “‘but just to 
be safe, keep your breakfast trays 
in the room and wait here, please, 
until the doctor comes.” 

Just as I finished my screening, 
the local physician arrived. “I think 
we'll have this diarrhea checked 
soon,” he said, “but I’m glad you 
have safety precautions for pro- 
tecting others. Epidemic diarrhea 
is a common plague in floods.” 

Prescriptions were taken to a 
drugstore, and soon our patients 
had their medicine. Then, while 
stunned refugees worried about their 
homes, Red Cross workers started 
the task of economic rehabilitation. 

When the graduate nurse arrived 
to replace me, my work was over. 
But the motor service was behind 
schedule, due to a traffic congestion 
from sight-seeing drivers. ‘‘Can you 
get home by bus?’ I was asked. 

My trip home took two hours at 
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bumper-to-bumper snail’s pace. I 
was tired, cold and hungry, yet I 
was fortunate to have had the op- 
portunity of serving, while sight- 
seers who clogged the roads merely 
delayed food and supplies from 
reaching the refugees. 


ISASTER NURSES ARE ALSO Called 
out when epidemics get beyond 
control of normal medical and nurs- 
ing care. My first assignment sent 
me to vaccinating centers during 
the West Coast smallpox outbreak 
in 1946. Seattle had black smallpox, 
brought by a soldier returning from 
Japan. When deaths mounted, pub- 
lic vaccination centers were set up 
throughout the city. 

Hour after hour I used sterile 
needles on skinny arms, fat arms, 
muscular arms, infant arms, elderly 
arms. I estimated that I personally 
handled 900 cases that day. Most 
people could hardly believe that 
vaccination could be quick and 
painless. A few adults said “Thank 
you.” Most went dazedly on, but 
one family of five returned with a 
box of candy for the volunteers. 

One woman, as my hand quickly 
made 20 needle pressures on the 
tiny area of skin where the drop 
of vaccine lay, said, “I still think 
this is a lot of nonsense.” 

‘*‘There’s no nonsense about the 
corpses at the morgue,” I replied. 

When I went to bed the first 
night, for an hour after I closed my 
eyes I could see arms and watch 
my hand making the needle pres- 
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sures. But the crowds gathered next 
day and the day after, and our 
teams of doctors, nurses and other 
volunteers went on till the emer- 
gency ended. 

We nurses who are assigned to 
disaster give our services free. Al- 
though we disregard fatigue, and 
are sometimes in danger of life or 
limb, we feel a tremendous elation 
at being part of the Red Cross when 
it moves to save lives and lighten 
human suffering. Our rewards are 
the privileges of serving others and 
of furthering the program for a 
higher level of American health. 

You, too, can serve your com- 
munity in time of need by becom- 
ing an active member of your Red 
Cross chapter. You can train for 
special services like motor, canteen 
and Gray Lady, or take first-aid 
courses to prepare you for volunteer 
rescue work. Completion of the 
nurse’s-aide or home-nursing courses 
will permit you to serve under 
supervision of a registered nurse. 

If you are an engineer, your place 
may be on the survey committee. 
If you know how to feed or shelter 
masses of people, your special 
knowledge may help your commu- 
nity to prepare a workable plan in 
advance of trouble. Even if obliga- 
tions keep you home, you might 
offer to shelter homeless ‘victims. 
However much or little talent you 
have to offer, why not join with us 
Red Cross volunteers in serving 
other people in times of danger 
and distress? 


Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts of little children. 
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—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 








IN THE SWIM with Chicago “model” 
mother Nicki Ellis are daughters Judy 
and Bonnie. They’re well on the way to 
a “model” smile like their mother’s, be- 
cause they already follow her prized 
Ipana dental routine: Regular brushing 
with Ipana, then gentle gum massage. Get 
started toward a “model” smile your- 
self with Ipana...recommended and 
used by more dentists than any other 
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tooth paste (according to a recent na- 
tionwide survey). Help your dentist 
guard your smile of beauty. Get Ipana 
Tooth Paste today! 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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reatest Ride 





No monuments have been erected to commemorate the superhuman 
feat of “Portugee” Phillips, a forgotten hero. of the old West 


by WESSEL SMITTER 


N THE WHOLE VAST STRETCH of 
plains between Omaha and Salt 
Lake City, Fort Laramie was about 
the only speck of civilization in the 
winter of 1866. The speck was a 
mere pinprick on the map, yet on 
the blizzard-swept night of Decem- 
ber 24, in the officers’ club, there 
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was a Christmas Eve celebration. 
Here were gaiety and music; soft 
lights and warmth; the fragrance of 
perfume and the rustle of fine silk 
as the officers led their feminine 
partners across the dance floor. 
Suddenly, in the driving blizzard 
outside the stockade, a ghostly fig- 
ure on horseback emerged from the 
swirling darkness. The man’s buffa- 
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lo-skin coat was a plastered mat of 
snow. Icicles clung to his beard and 
eyebrows. The horse’s chest was 
frost-coated with the moisture from 
its own labored breathing. 

The man, bringing news of an 
Indian attack and the desperate 
plight of survivors at Fort Phil 
Kearney, 236 miles northward, was 
John “Portugee”’ Phillips. He had 
come to the end of what many his- 
torians concede is the greatest rid- 
ing feat of all time. 

The music came to a halt as the 
rider handed his message to the 
Officer of the Day. Disaster had 
struck at Kearney. Eighty-one men 
had been killed and 3,000 Indians 
were threatening to wipe out the 
remaining men, women and chil- 
dren. The survivors, under Colonel 
Carrington, were begging for help. 

The Laramie officers could 
scarcely believe that this stranger 
with frozen feet, hands and knees 
had ridden 236 miles through a 
raging blizzard. While they were 
still querying Phillips, he collapsed 
on the floor. That night there was 
no more dancing at Fort Laramie. 

Today, old Fort Phil Kearney, 
which has been restored, stands in 
a lonely valley in northern Wyo- 
ming, between Powder River and 
Big Horn Mountains. Near-by 
there is a monument that reads: 


On this field on the 21st day of 
December, 1866, three commis- 
sioned officers and 76 privates of 
the 18th U. S. Infantry and of the 
2nd U. S. Cavalry, and two civilians 
under Lieut. Col. William Fetter- 
man were killed by an overwhelm- 
ing force of Sioux under the com- 
mand of Red Cloud. There were 
no survivors. 


The battle of the Little Big Horn 
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was still to come, ten years later, 
but Fetterman was much the same 
type as Custer. Both had a hanker- 
ing for glory; both were ambitious 
and reckless; both felt the need of 
some personal accomplishment to 
bolster reputations that had suf- 
fered in earlier engagements. But 
Fetterman was less experienced 
than Custer. Under Colonel Car- 
rington, in charge at Kearney, he 
had boasted: “‘Give me 80 men with 
the new Spencer rifles and [’ll 
march through the Sioux Nation!” 

To Carrington, in the summer of 
1866, had been assigned the job of 
building Fort Phil Kearney, the 
purpose of which was to keep open 
the Bozeman Trail into the North- 
west. It was no easy job. The valley 
was a hunter’s paradise, scene of a 
last stand by the Sioux, Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes under the command 
of Red Cloud. 

It took plenty of timber to build 
a fort on the plains, and the nearest 
timber was seven miles away. Each 
day the wood train went out. And 
each day, in spite of the armed de- 
tail sent to guard the workers, the 
Indians managed to pick off a few 
men or horses. 


V 7ITH THE COMING of cold weather, 

the Indian threat became more 
serious. The famous scout, Jim 
Bridger, reported that there were 
3,000 warriors in the surrounding 
hills and ravines. Carrington, who 
was an engineer rather than an 
Indian fighter, asked: “‘Where are 
they? I don’t see them.” 

Bridger replied: ‘When you don’t 
see ’em, that’s the time to start 
worrying about Indians.” 

December 21, a sentry stationed 
outside the fort signaled that the 
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wood train was in desperate straits. 
The bugler sounded Boots and Sad- 
dles. Forty-nine foot soldiers, 27 
cavalrymen, three.officers and two 
civilians fell into ranks. In addition 
to Colonel Carrington, there were 
five other officers at the fort, among 
them Fetterman, who by right of 
seniority asked for the honor of 
leading the rescuers. His orders 
were explicit: ‘“‘Rescue the wood 
train but do not give pursuit or 
follow beyond Lodge Trail Ridge.” 

Fetterman dashed forth. His 
men were armed with fast-shooting 
rifles and muskets, and Red Cloud 
and his Sioux warriors were wait- 
ing. When the troops reached the 
beleaguered wood party, the In- 
dians fled up a shallow ravine that 
encircled Lodge Trail Ridge. Fet- 
terman shouted an order and gal- 
loped off in pursuit. 

The Indians had laid a simple 
trap. As the troopers penetrated 
the ravine, hordes of yelling war- 
riors appeared, avalanching down 
the slopes. They were armed for 
the most part with bows and ar- 
rows, clubs and spears, while Fet- 
terman’s men had guns, but the 
odds were terribly against the 
troopers. In a matter of minutes it 
was all over. Fetterman and every 
man in his command lay dead on 
the crimsoned earth. 

There was consternation in the 
fort. Nearly one-fourth of the fight- 
ing force had been wiped out and 
the Indians were flushed with a 
great victory. To make matters 
worse, a blizzard began piling a 
snow ramp against the eight-foot 
stockade. And the nearest help was 
at Fort Laramie, 236 miles away. 

Carrington asked for a volunteer 
to carry a message. There were a 
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handful of scouts at the fort, Jim 
Bridger for one, but Bridger was 
getting along in years. He thought 
that any man starting out in this 
swirling storm had less chance than 
*‘a snowflake in hell.’? Then there 
was ‘‘Portugee”’ Phillips, who had 
spent half his 37 years on the 
plains among the Sioux. 

Portugee guessed that a good 
man, given a good horse, might 
have an even chance of making it. 
But before volunteering, he asked 
permission to speak to Mrs. Grum- 
mond, one of the six women living 
in the fort. Her husband had died 
the day before at Fetterman’s side. 
It was common talk in camp that 
Portugee had admired Mrs. Grum- 
mond. His was a strange request, 
but Carrington granted it. 

It was no time for sentimental 
phrases, but Portugee had no need 
of them. He brought his wolf robe 
to the officers’ quarters occupied 
by Mrs. Grummond and asked the 
pretty young woman to accept it, 
saying: “‘Keep this and remember 
me by it if you never see me again.” 


- WAS NEAR MIDNIGHT when Por- 
tugee started off into the mael- 
strom of wind, snow and darkness. 
In order to make himself less con- 
spicuous to lurking Indians he 
walked beside his horse the first 
mile or two. A mile or two is a lot 
farther than most men would have 
got in that swirling blizzard. 

It was 76 miles to Fort Reno, an 
Army post, and when blurred day- 
light came, Portugee had put most 
of those 76 snow-covered miles be- 
hind him. There was a rough trail, 
but no telegraph poles, no fence 
posts marked where the hidden 
path lay. Yet Portugee hit the little 
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cluster of buildings on the nose. 
A brief rest, a bit of food for himself 
and Gray Eagle, and he was on his 
way once more. 

The next point of habitation was 
Horse Shoe Creek, 119 miles away. 
That in itself would have been an 
incredible ride on a cold winter’s 
day. What made it worse was the 
Indians. There were fresh tracks in 
the snow. Fifteen miles out of Fort 
Reno, Portugee had to hole up in 
a ravine and wait. When darkness 
came he made a run for it. The 
blizzard was still raging. The snow 
was deeper. Ravines that a horse 
might have detected in ordinary 
darkness were filled with drifts. 

In the late morning, Portugee 
reached the little settlement of 
Horse Shoe Creek. From here, there 
was a new telegraph line into Lara- 
mie. Portugee had ridden hard on 
the last lap, expecting to send his 
message by wire, but the telegraph 
operator refused to send the mes- 
sage. There was nothing to do but 
ride on to Fort Laramie. 

The wind had stiffened to a gale 
and the temperature had dropped 
to 30 below. To a man, the trap- 
pers, scouts and soldiers at Horse 
Shoe Creek said that any attempt 
to reach Laramie would be plain 
suicide. But Portugee saddled Gray 
Eagle and set out. 

Fort Laramie was still 40 miles 





away, and each mile was pure 
torture. They made it to the fort, 
but Gray Eagle died that night, and 
for three weeks Portugee Phillips lay 
near death in the post hospital. 
Never again was he able to follow 
his old profession, for his knees 
were frozen during the ride and 
refused to function normally. Nor 
did Portugee marry the charming 
Mrs. Grummond. Instead, she be- 
came the bride of Colonel Carring- 
ton, and Portugee found a wife of 
lesser renown. 

For services rendered, the govern- 
ment handed the intrepid rider a 
paid-in-full voucher for $300, and 
Portugee bought a farm. But in 
1872 the Sioux, better able than 
his own government to judge the 
importance of his ride, burned his 
barns and ran off his stock. 

Still a semi-invalid, Portugee 
moved to Cheyenne. There, living 
with his wife in a small hotel run 
by a charitable Mexican, he died, 
virtually a pauper, in 1883. 

A few years later, after long de- 
bate, Congress voted $5,000 to 
Portugee’s widow. But no monu- 
ments have ever been erected to the 
man and horse who accomplished 
the greatest ride of all time. And 
no Longfellow ever wrote a poem 
about Portugee Phillips, whose 
name today is forgotten by all but a 
few students of history. 


Now They Know! 

















MINISTER, Meeting a woman member of his congregation 
A after he had had the pulpit for a month, wanted to 
know what she thought of his sermons. 
T “Wonderful,” she replied with enthusiasm. “‘You know, 
we didn’t know what sin was until you came here.” 


—Dr. Lovis Newman 
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“7° BID 95—do 

I hear a hun- 
dred? A hundred 
once— a hundred 
twice—sold to the 
gentleman in the 
third row!” 

The auctioneer’s gavel raps, and 
there go the hand-monogrammed 
tablecloths that you mailed to 
Louise last Christmas. The auction 
room is well-stocked with other 
costly linens, carefully chosen and 
lovingly mailed—but never received. 
In one day in the big room on the 
fourth floor of the General Post 
Office in New York City, more 
than 800 packages fell under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. 

From 9 to 6 o’clock, hundreds 
of people came and went—all con- 
centrating on the catalogues and 
the auctioneer’s raucous tone. 

The goods—though not in sight 
—were there to take or leave. The 
bidders, however, were not com- 
peting blindly, for the merchandise 
| was displayed the day before. 

; Altogether, this public auction 
netted a record total of $25,058. 
| 


























And similar auctions were going 
on in Boston and San Francisco, 
Seattle and Washington, Chicago 
and New Orleans, St. Louis and 
Fort Worth. For the last fiscal year, 
these auction sales—held quarterly 
—brought a total of $183,000. 
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Grab Bag 


by MILLICENT TRA LLE 


We shouldn’t be surprised that 
thousands of parcels go astray each 
year. We can’t casually tie a relief 
package headed for Europe and 
expect it to arrive in the same con- 
dition as if we’d tucked it under 
one arm to carry downtown. 

It is easy, too, to transpose digits 
in street numbers, omit the name 
of the street, substitute one’s own 
state for that of the addressee, or 
make similar mistakes. 

Perhaps you have used gummed 
labels on parcels going to tropical 
countries where humidity and mu- 
cilage have a decided affinity for 
each other. The parcel will prob- 
ably wind up in a dead parcel-post 
bag; lie there for 60 days if it is 
ordinary mail and for six months 
if it is insured; and then be sold to 
the highest bidder. 

All these little carelessnesses swell 
the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Post Office Department. Uncle 
Sam isn’t out to make a profit on 
the mails; yet he does at auctions 
like the one described. 

So if you need a posthole digger 
or a fur coat, want to stock up on 
coffee or go into the toothbrush 
business, the time spent at a postal 
auction may prove profitable and 
interesting. But don’t be surprised 
if you also find the Christmas pres- 
ents for which you received no 
thanks from friends or relatives. 
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SAVES YOU OVER $100 


- 

| Coupon below brings it to you | 

| —no salesman, no visits to | 
salesrooms. Hear better or you 

| pay nothing! | 
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MONEY-BACK TRIAL 


Wear the Zenith "75" at 
home, at work, anywhere. 
Compare its QUALITY, 
PERFORMANCE, OPER- 
ATING ECONOMY (less 
than lc per hour battery 
cost) with that of ANY 
other hearing aid. If the 
Zenith "75" isn't better 
than you ever dreamed 
ANY hearing aid could be, 
return it within 10 days of 
receipt and Zenith will 
refund your money in full. 





Thousands who formerly hesitated 
to wear a hearing aid are ordering the 
new Zenith “‘75”’. Because itemploys an 
advanced principle, this amazing in- 
strument needs no “fitting’’. You yourself 
can adjust it for best hearing in different 
surroundings. The correctness of this 
principle was recently confirmed by 
U.S. Government-sponsored research 
at Harvard University! 


Saves You Over $100, too! 

Because the new Zenith “75” comes 
to you by mail, it saves you embarrass- 
ing visits to salesrooms and annoying 
sales pressure. Also, it saves you “fitting” 
costs, middlemen’s profits and high 
sales commissions that would make its 
price $195, instead of $75. So—do as 
tens of thousands have already done. 
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This is all you wear. $75 complete. 








Order your Zenith “75”, find new 
friends, new success, save over $100, 
too! Mail the coupon today. 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 
= 
t 3 
=. 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
Fontes Aid Division, Dept. CR88 
801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
I enclose check or money order for $75* 
for one Zenith ‘‘75"" Hearing Aid. Unless I 
am completely satisfied and find the Zenith 
“75” superior to any other hearing aid, I may 
return it within ten days of receipt and get 
my money back in full. 


*Plus tax of $1.50 in Illinois or New York City; 
$1.88 in California, except Los Angeles, $2.25. 


C] Please send me free descriptive literature. 


Look only to your doctor 
for advice on your 
ears and hearing 
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Did King Tut’s vengeful spirit stalk 
all who disturbed his eternal sleep? 
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by HARRY JENKINS 


N AN EVENING IN 1929, the Hon. 
Richard Bethell, a vigorous 
man of 48, returned to the exclusive 
Mayfair Club in London after a day 
in the country. He was moody upon 
entering the dining room, and failed 
to answer the greetings of fellow 
club members. After eating dinner 
in brooding silence, he walked into 
the library. In a few moments, he 
was found dead. 
Ten weeks later his father, Lord 
Westbury, leaped to death from a 
window of his St. James Court 


apartments. He left a curious 
note that Scotland Yard was 
never able to explain satisfac- 
torily: “I really cannot stand 
any more horrors.” 

In Cairo, Sir Lee Stack, 
British Governor-General, rid- 
ing in an open car under mili- 
tary guard, was killed by a 
bomb thrown at him by Egyp- 
tian opponents of English rule. 

What killed these men, and 
others like them, in widely 
separated places? Was there a 
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macabre influence that linked these 
deaths into one fantastic story? 
Though men of science ridicule the 
idea of a strange and sinister force, 
it cannot be denied that all these 
men, directly or indirectly, had 
some connection with the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, one of the famed 
Egyptian Pharaohs. 

Could acurse come down through 
31 centuries to bring death to men 
who dared disturb the body of a 
long-dead Egyptian king? Certain- 
ly, Sunday-supplement writers with 
vivid imaginations have often twist- 
ed the facts. Yet overshadowing all 
their fiction and fancy is one stark 
fact: some of the people who ridi- 
culed most openly the theory of a 
‘“curse’”’ passed on in peculiar ways; 
others died of illnesses that doctors 
were unable to diagnose. 

The mystery of “King Tut’s 
curse’ began in 1922 in the formi- 
dable heat of the Egyptian Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings, where an 
English archaeological expedition, 
led by Howard Carter and financed 
by Lord Carnarvon, uncovered the 
long-sought tomb of Tut-ankh- 
Amen. For these men the discovery 
ended six seasons of weary, never- 
ending search for the lost sepulcher 
and its fabulous treasures. 
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News of the discovery spread 
rapidly and thousands flocked to 
Luxor, the little community near 
the diggings, anxious for a sight of 
the treasure. But the tomb itself 
was not opened until Lord Carnar- 
von could hurry out from England. 


HE SMALL GROUP ON HAND to wit- 

ness the first entrance into the 
underground rooms slowly descend- 
ed the sixteen steps into the desert 
earth. As native workmen began 
clearing away the debris of ages 
that blocked a door to the ante- 
chamber, there was undeniable ten- 
sion among the onlookers. They 
were about to step into a world un- 
seen by human eye for more than 
31 centuries. What was awaiting 
them, what would they meet? 

The clutter out of the way, 
Howard Carter, with trembling 
hands, made a small breach in the 
ornamented door and peered into 
an ancient darkness. At first even 
candlelight failed to penetrate that 
inky mass. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom, Carter saw strange 
statues, cabinets, the figures of 
carved animals, all inlaid with ivory 
and yellow metal. Everywhere there 
was the glitter of gold. Then, as 
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they forced the door and entered, 
Carter admitted to a strange sensa- 
tion, a sensation almost of reluc- 
tance to go farther. But he shook 
off the feeling and moved forward 
to gaze in wonderment at this great- 
est of archaeological discoveries. 

Examination of the outer cham- 
ber revealed that the mummy itself 
was not there. It must be behind 
the sealed door that Carter noticed 
in the wall. But first, in order to pre- 
vent the priceless objects in the 
outer room from being trampled, it 
was decided to postpone further ex- 
ploration until the treasures had 
been removed. 

So it was ten weeks later that the 
explorers and their guests, including 
several Egyptian dignitaries, stood 
again in the outer chamber, watch- 
ing anxiously as workers smashed 
through the thick wall that kept 
them from the mummy. Again that 
curious tension hung in the air as 
the hole in the wall grew slowly 
larger. The same question ran 
through the minds of all—what 
would they find on the other side? 

But the jubilant Lord Carnarvon 
went about laughing and joking. 
Arthur E. P. Weigall, well-known 
writer who had been Inspector of 
Egyptian Antiquities, told a com- 
panion: “‘If he goes on in that spirit, 
I give him six weeks to live.”’ Later, 
Weigall was unable to explain his 
curious remark, except to say that, 
at the moment, he felt a strange 
something in the air that surprised 
and frightened him. 

The room was long and narrow, 
a repetition on a richer scale of the 
outer chamber. Here were exquisite 
alabaster vases, statues of solid gold, 
a great gilt shrine inlaid with jewels, 
the ten magic oars to row the 
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Pharaoh ruler over the waters of 
the Nether World. 

Beyond a bolted pair of great 
double doors lay the supreme treas- 
ure—the mummy of Tut-ankh- 
Amen. Here was the final objective 
of years of brave effort, of heart- 
break, of determination, of the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. 

The air in the room seemed to 
grow heavier and the breathing of 
the men more labored. Even the 
Arab workers sensed the drama of 
the moment and fell silent. Then 
Carter stepped slowly to the bolted 
doors and opened them, revealing 
a pair of sealed doors. 

“I think at the moment we did 
not even want to break the seal,” 
he wrote later, “‘for a feeling of in- 
trusion had descended heavily upon 
us... Carefully, and as silently as 
possible, we re-closed the great 
swing doors and passed on.” 

Thus, upon the very threshold 
of a fabulous discovery, Carter, the 
explorer, did not act. What was it, 
actually, that stayed his hand? Did 
the strange sensation he had experi- 
enced upon his first entrance of the 
tomb return in greater force? Or 
was there some other influence 
present in the close, hot chamber 
that could hold him in check? 

Whatever it was, the opening of 
the doors and the inspection of the 
mummy were put off indefinitely. 
Meanwhile, other work went on. 
Invaluable scientific treasures were 
removed to a special laboratory for 
study, experts worked over various 
objects of art, deciphering their in- 
scriptions for posterity. Then, al- 
most three years later, Carter and 
a small group of archaeologists fi- 
nally opened the inner coffin and 
stood in awed silence before the 
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mummy of the Pharaoh. At last, the 
dramatic search was ended. 

No doubt they gave thought to 
the ‘‘curse of Tut-ankh-Amen,” for 
by this time death had already 
struck more than once, and a grim 
procession of events was under way. 
First in the death chain was Lord 
Carnarvon himself, who died of 
erysipelas just seven weeks after 
Weigall’s strange prediction. De- 
spite scoffing when the “‘curse’’ was 
mentioned in connection with Car- 
narvon’s passing, others died in a 
steady procession. 

Sir Lee Stack met a violent death 
after visiting the tomb. George J. 
Gould, the American multimillion- 
aire and friend of Carnarvon, also 
died after inspecting the tomb. 
Woolf Joel, wealthy English sports- 
man, disappeared from his yacht 
while cruising on the Nile after he 
had visited the tomb. Reputedly he 
had in his possession the first pic- 
tures taken of King Tut’s under- 
ground chamber. 

Weigall, who had uttered the 
strangely prophetic words, died in 
a London hospital of an ailment 
his doctors could not diagnose. To 
his final day he was unable to ex- 
plain his astonishing forecast of 
Carnarvon’s death. If he did possess 
a secret, he carried it to the grave. 

H. G. Evelyn White, well-known 
English archaeologist who had en- 
tered the tomb as a visitor without 
official standing, shot himself upon 
returning home. 


or OF THE MOST vehement at- 
tackers of the ‘‘curse’’ theory 
was Professor Paul Casanova of the 
Collége de France. When the great 
discovery was made, he was work- 
ing on near-by archaeological dig- 
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gings and went to see the mummy’s 
tomb as a visitor. He died in Paris 
of an illness that defied diagnosis. 

As mentioned earlier, the Hon. 
Richard Bethell, who was Lord 
Carnarvon’s secretary and had been 
present at the opening of both the 
outer chamber and the sarcophagus 
itself, died mysteriously. Shortly 
after, Bethell’s father leaped to 
death. Though Lord Westbury had 
no connection with the Pharaoh’s 
tomb, his son’s affiliation must have 
affected his own life, as evidenced 
by the “horrors” that he mentioned 
in his last message. 

A furor of publicity attended the 
death of Albert M. Lythgoe, curator 
emeritus of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York, who was 
present during the opening of both 
the outer rooms and the sarcopha- 
gus. When he fell ill and was rushed 
to Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston, newspaper inquiries met 
with stony silence from Mrs. Lyth- 
goe and medical authorities. 

Finally, Herbert E. Winlock, di- 
rector of the Metropolitan and him- 
self present at the tomb several 
times during the initial work, an- 
grily attacked the “‘curse”’ story as 
idiotic, declaring that his colleague 
was suffering from arteriosclerosis. 
Yet reports persisted that special- 
ists in New York were unable to 
diagnose Lythgoe’s ailment. 

Two other strange deaths were 
those of Sir Archibald Douglas Reid 
and Frederick Raleigh, both X-ray 
experts of international repute. 
Though neither ever set eyes upon 
the desolate Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings, they had a connection 
with the long-dead Pharaoh. ‘They 
had been commissioned by the ex- 
pedition to work on the tomb in 
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preparation for an inspection of the 
mummy itself. After he accepted 
the assignment, Reid became ill 
and died just before undertaking 
the voyage to Egypt. A similar fate 
overtook Raleigh. 

In the last 20 years, there have 
been various attempts to explain 
this strange series of deaths—some 
too fantastic to warrant considera- 
tion. Two theories, however, have 
received sober thought. 

Number one is that the ancient 
Egyptians, aware that the wealth 
buried with their rulers would at- 
tract adventurous ghouls, left 
poison-treated objects strewn about 
the burial chambers. A mere pin- 
prick was enough to bring eventual 
death. This theory is substantiated 
by historical records of plunderers 
who died horribly of mysterious 
illnesses, while others escaped with- 
out apparent effect. 

The second theory has the back- 
ing of Dr. J. O. Kinnaman, Ameri- 
can who visited the tomb as a mem- 
ber of the Palestine Exploration. 
The sepulcher was treated with 


poison dust, he believes. Those who 
inhaled the contaminated dust died, 
the others were unaffected. 

Winlock has rejected this idea, 
however, pointing out that the air 
of the death chamber was tested 
and found to be pure. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Kinnaman fell ill shortly after 
visiting the sepulcher. His ailment 
had the symptoms of pneumonia, 
he relates, but medical treatment 
proved difficult and the doctor’s 
recovery was slow. 

Practical scientists refuse to be- 
lieve that some intangible force 
could reach across the centuries to 
kill men. Superstitious nonsense, 
they say. Yet regardless of the ridi- 
cule directed at the “‘curse”’ story, 
the fact remains that deaths and 
suicides occurred under most un- 
usual conditions. 

If it is difficult for people in this 
age to believe that “curses” exist, 
it is equally difficult to offer coin- 
cidence as the real explanation of 
the grim series of events that visited 
the men who first opened King 
Tut’s tomb. 


Try This on Your Larynx 


ERE IS A DICTION TEST 
that is given to would- 
be radio announcers. 

If you can read the fol- 
lowing paragraph clearly, 
and without making any 
mistakes, in not more than 20 
seconds, you can boast of better- 
than-average diction. 

“I bought a batch of baking 
powder and baked a batch of bis- 
cuits. I brought a big basket of 
biscuits back to the bakery and 
baked a basket of big biscuits. 
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Then I took the big basket 
of biscuits and the basket 
of big biscuits and mixed 
the big biscuits with the 
basket of biscuits that was 
next to the big basket and 
put a bunch of biscuits from the 
basket into a box. Then I took the 
big basket of biscuits and the bis- 
cuit mixer and biscuit basket and 
brought the basket of biscuits and 
the box of mixed biscuits and the 
biscuit mixer to the bakery and 
opened a tin of sardines.” 

—De Laval Monthly 
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Trying to fool Uncle Sam’s shrewd customs 
inspectors is tough, hazardous and costly 


by WENDELL J. FURNAS 


OURISTS AND TRAVELERS like to 
T think that a U.S. customs in- 
spector is a gray-suited monster 
with an antisocial approach to life, 
and a grasping hand. He is blamed 
when they pay duty on articles pur- 
chased abroad or are forced to give 
up delightfully immoral French pic- 
tures. But the inspector is not anti- 
social: he is merely a civil servant 
enforcing tariff and narcotics laws 
enacted by Congress. 

The average traveler will not be 
inconvenienced by customs inspec- 
tion if he is courteous and obeys the 
law. But intentionally breaking the 
law is a Federal offense, calling for 
severe penalties. The smuggled ar- 
ticle is confiscated and the smuggler 
is fined a sum equal to the domestic 
value of the article, plus the normal 
tariff. In addition, his name is 


placed on a suspect list, and he can 
expect a thorough inspection when- 
ever he enters the country. 
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The Secret War 
Against Smugglers 








































Even if he slips an article past 
the customs, his future path is not 
clear, since customs agents are 
located in virtually every city. For 
instance, try advertising an expen- 
sive foreign-made article for sale 
in the newspapers. It will bring a 
knock on your door by an agent 
who is “just making a routine 
check” to see that you have a 
proper clearance receipt. 

There are other ways of being 
caught, too. Take the case of the 
Army major who returned from the 
Orient with a pocketful of uncut 
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black opals. He passed through cus- 
toms at Hickam Field, Army air- 
port in Hawaii, where an inspector 
briefly glanced at his baggage and 
sent him on his way. The major 
breathed a sigh of relief: the last 
barrier to the duty-free importation 
ur his jewels was hurdled. 

When the major reached his 
Hoboken home, he took the stones 
to a jeweler to have them set. Only 
rarely does a jeweler lose gems en- 
trusted to him, but it happened in 
this case. When the loser offered to 
pay, the major demanded such an 
exorbitant price that the jeweler 
called in his insurance company. 

Promptly the company looked 
up the major’s customs statement 
to determine the declared value of 
the stones. Before the case was 
finished, the major had not only 
lost his gems but was also charged 
with smuggling, attempting to de- 
fraud, and conduct unbecoming an 
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officer. Ironically, the uncut opals 
could have been brought in duty- 
free, had they been declared. 

Should you see a customs in- 
spector pick out a passenger and 
conduct a thorough search of his 
belongings, don’t conclude that the 
inspector is abusing a poor innocent 
traveler. The “‘victim”’ is either on 
the suspect list, or is the object of 
a “tip-off,” the most effective 
method of trapping prospective 
smugglers, amateur or professional. 

Employees of foreign business 
firms regularly augment their in- 
comes by notifying the U. S. cus- 
toms of Americans and America- 
bound travelers who have pur- 
chased expensive articles abroad. 
For this information, the informer is 
given 25 per cent of the fines levied, 
up to a total of $50,000. 

For example, Madame buys an 
expensive gown in Paris and insists 
that the seamstress complete altera- 
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tions before Tuesday. The seam- 
stress is most obliging: she takes a 
personal interest in her patron and 
learns her name¥ plus the fact that 
she is a tourist sailing for New York 
on Tuesday. The seamstress also 
makes alterations for other custom- 
ers traveling on the same ship. 
Next, she lists all her patrons, de- 
scribing each purchase and its cost. 
Then she gives the list to a U. S. 
Treasury agent in Paris or air mails 
it to the U. S. Bureau of Customs. 

When the ship docks in New 
York, the passengers who expected 
to “put one over on the customs” 
are surprised and dismayed at the 
speed with which their “forgotten” 
articles are confiscated. 

Before the war, when Army and 
Navy guard mail was seldom 
examined by the customs, many 
servicemen sent in foreign pur- 
chases duty-free. Customs knew of 
the practice but ignored it because 
confidential military documents 
were involved. But one Navy ship 
was the scene of a crackdown. 

When this transport docked at 
Honolulu on a routine voyage from 
China to San Francisco, a Japa- 
nese freighter lay at the same pier. 
Customs always posted guards at 
both the pier and water sides of 
Jap vessels because they knew that 
the Tokyo government itself helped 
to finance a widespread traffic in 
narcotics. In this instance they 
sent a guard aboard the transport 
to maintain sea watch. 

The captain promptly ordered 
the men off his ship and, in order 
to maintain a watch, they were 
forced to man a launch in the 
narrow strip of water between the 
two ships. When the collector of 
customs for the Hawaiian area 
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learned of the incident, he decided 
to teach the skipper a lesson. 

A 24-hour watch was placed at 
the transport’s gangway, with 
guards searching all persons who 
boarded or left ship. The San Fran- 
cisco collector of customs was in- 
formed, and when the transport 
arrived there, it was met by the 
collector for the Bay area, a large 
force of inspectors, the Senior Naval 
Officer and the Commanding Ma- 
rine General. 

The gangway had hardly touched 
American soil before a Navy mail- 
man rushed down with a sack of 
mail. A customs inspector blocked 
his way. The mailman started to 
brush him aside with the usually 
effective, ‘‘Guard mail for the 
Senior Naval Officer,” when the 
SNO himself stepped forward. 

‘I’m the Senior Naval Officer,” 
he said crisply. ‘‘Put it down!” 

Next came a Marine messenger 
with another sack ‘“‘for the Com- 
manding General.” This time, the 
Marine General stepped forward, 
saying: “I’m the Commanding 
General. Drop it!” 

On examination, the mail was 
found to consist largely of unde- 
clared Chinese-made articles, while 
search of passenger baggage and 
the ship uncovered additional con- 
traband. Many articles were confis- 
cated, the captain received a rep- 
rimand and the crew was late in 
getting liberty. 

During the war and immediately 
afterwards, customs was given the 
thankless task of enforcing service 
directives limiting the importation 
of souvenirs. The job was further 
complicated when Army authorities 
decreed that soldiers could no longer 
retain battlefield trophies, while the 
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Navy allowed sailors and marines 
to keep a reasonable number of 
souvenirs. Customs, of course, had 
to enforce the conflicting directives 
at ports of entry. 

Shortly after the Bikini A-bomb 
test, a plane-load of Army and Navy 
brass arrived in Honolulu, each 
officer carrying a Japanese rifle. 
The customs inspector stuck to the 
letter of the law. Despite irate pro- 
tests by Army members of the party, 
he confiscated every rifle carried 
by the generals and colonels, and 
passed every one carried by the 
admirals and captains. 


ROM WHAT YOU HAVE read so far 

about the customs service, it is 
obvious that should you be about to 
board a ship bound for America 
and a smooth character sidles up, 
hands you a package and asks you 
to deliver it to his aunt in Brooklyn, 
you should think twice before ac- 
cepting it. You must pay the duty 
if the article is dutiable, and must 
pay a fine if you fail to declare it. 
Moreover, the package may well 
contain narcotics, since smugglers 
are forever endeavoring to slip a 
package of dope into the country 
via an innocent and naive traveler. 

Every U. S. port has a customs 
ship-search squad which merchant 
seamen call ‘‘The Forty Thieves.” 
The thoroughness of the search 
depends on the reputation of the 
vessel as a dope-carrier, the pres- 
ence of known smugglers in the 
crew, and advance tips from nar- 
cotic salesmen abroad. A thorough 
search covers every nook in a ship 
from stem to stern, from masts to 
bilges. Six to eight customs guards 
and a ship representative, usually 
the first mate, comprise the squad, 





the representative going along to 
open locked doors. Otherwise they 
would be broken down. 

When the search gets “hot,” a 
nervous smuggler may toss his opi- 
um into the first convenient locker. 
The innocent victim can usually 
prove his innocence, but customs 
takes no chances when it comes to 
the narcotic traffic. His name is 
placed on the suspect list, and his 
seagoing life henceforth becomes 
one inspection after another. 

The slightest error by a veteran 
smuggler can destroy an entire dope 
ring. One customs inspector, in a 
routine search of a seaman, noted 
that he was carrying two packages 
of cigarettes, one opened. As the 
seaman left the dock the inspector 
saw him take out the unopened 
package, open it and light up. The 
inspector thought: why should he 
open a fresh pack when he carries 
a half-empty one? 

The seaman was re-examined, 
and the “opened” pack proved to 
be an opium cache. Short cigarette 
stubs were glued to the open end to 
simulate a used pack. A search of 
the ship revealed a large quantity 
of opium in the sailor’s quarters. 

As far as the average American 
traveler is concerned, customs 
inspectors do not enjoy being strict, 
but experience has taught them 
that they must be. Each inspector 
signs the declarations of the passen- 
gers whose baggage he examines, 
and is held responsible if it is dis- 
covered later that someone has 
managed to bring in undeclared or 
forbidden articles. 

Inspectors are frequently on duty 
48 hours at a stretch, since the 
service is undermanned and pere 
sonnel is on call day and night, An 
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inspector who has been shaken out 
of bed at 3 A.M. to meet an un- 
scheduled plane is not always in a 
mood to humor. incoming passen- 
gers. So for the benefit of such 
passengers (in fact, for the benefit 
of all travelers), here are some 
simple rules to remember when 
you enter a U. S. port: 

Every traveler must file a dec- 
laration, even though he may have 
nothing to declare. All articles pur- 
chased or improved abroad must 
be declared. Passengers must ac- 
company their baggage unless they 
are ill, in which case they should 
have a representative present at 
the customs inspection. 

Do not remove the labels from 
clothing purchased abroad, hoping 
the inspector won’t recognize the 
article as foreign-made. Even if a 
special agent abroad has not already 
tipped them off, inspectors can de- 
tect an imported article as easily 
as you spot a friend’s face. 

If a traveler does not agree with 
the appraisal, he can demand a 
re-appraisal—but this must be made 
before the articles leave U. S. 
custody. If he attempts to avoid 
payment of duty by intentionally 
undervaluing an article, it is con- 
fiscated and the owner fined. 
Valuable effects of foreign origin 





which are being taken abroad 
should be registered with the cus- 
toms before they leave the U. S. 
Once this is done, they are free of 
duty on re-entry. 

Duty must be paid on the spot 
in U.S. currency; personal checks 
are not accepted. If the duty cannot 
be paid immediately, articles are 
held at the dock for a short while 
at the owner’s request and risk. 
Otherwise, they are shipped to a 
warehouse to await payment of 
duty or sale by auction. 

Baggage at times is only spot- 
checked, but an inspector can usu- 
ally detect the amateur or pro- 
fessional smuggler. As he moves up 
and down the line, he is looking for 
the nervous traveler, the suitcase 
with the false bottom, the package 
hidden under old clothes, the bulg- 
ing pocket and the jeweled finger. 

The U. S. Customs Service does 
not work under the delusion that it 
foils every attempt to smuggle 
articles into the country. But it 
does make smuggling a difficult 
and unprofitable occupation. To 
all travelers, Uncle Sam’s inspec- 
tors offer this suggestion: it is much 
safer to pay normal duty on an 
article than to risk confiscation of a 
valuable purchase because it has 
not been declared. 
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e For big goodwill dividends at little cost, do as hundreds of 
other progressive businessmen do. Present Coronet Films—the 
finest, most popular in the educational field — to the schools 
of your community. Keep your name before a grateful school 


audience — your growing market — for years to come. 


Banker, broker, doctor, lawyer, Coronet’s 
extensive film library includes films you 
and your schools will want for frequent 
showings. Banker? Present “Fred Meets a 
Bank.” Dairyman? “The Dairy Farm.” 
Sporting Goods Dealer? Any of our top 
athletic titles. For information on your 
goodwill film, write to: 
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FREE-ANY_ 
OF THESE BEST-SELLERS 


ERE is an offer no book reader can afford 
H to miss! The publishers’ editions of any 

two of these great novels would cost you 
SIX DOLLARS at retail, but you can get TWO 
of these new smash hits FREE by joining the 
Literary Guild now. Read about these sensa- 
tional best-sellers and about the advantages of 
Guild membership; then mail the coupon to 
join the Guild and get TWO BOOKS FREE. 


How To Save Up To 50% On 
Outstanding New Books 


You may have decided long ago to join the 
Literary Guild, but forgot or just ‘‘put it off.’ 
Well, here is a new offer which we believe will 
induce you to act now! Just mail the coupon 
eo oe ew ew oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
MAIL THIS I 
COUPON 


| Which Two Do You Want FREE! 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE LITERARY GUILD? 


[] Pilgrim’s Inn 
CJ The Golden Hawk 


TC] Eagle in the Sky 


C] Parris Mitchell 
of Kings Row 


I 
| 
I 
I Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 

| Dept. 8COR, Garden City, N. Y. 

I Please send me the TWO BOOKS checked 
above as my Membership Gift and enroll I 
J me as a member of the Literary Guild. Send 5 
me ‘‘Wings’’ every month so I can decide 
I whether I want to receive the Guild selec- ! 
I tion described; if not, I will notify you not t 
to send it. My only obligation is to accept 
[4 books within a year at $2.00 each (plus 
shipping charge) regardless of the higher 
I price of the publishers’ editions. And for 
each four Guild books I accept, I am en- 
I I 
\ titled to a Bonus Book without charge. 

1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
e 


Mr. 
ee Re I 
Miss 


Street and No 


(Please Print) 1 


MEE ee  — — — — a oa on! 
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below—and with your Guild membership you 
will receive your choice of TWO of the four 
new best-sellers shown on the opposite page 
at once, FREE. 


Then, as a Guild member, each month during 
the year you will receive without charge a copy 
of “‘Wings’’—the Guild’s attractive, informa- 
tive book review magazine which describes the 
current Literary Guild selection. It is not neces- 
sary for you to accept a Guild book every 
month. If you do not want the current Guild 
selection, you may return the special form pro- 
vided and specify any one of the alternate books 
offered thereon, or simply indicate that you do 
not wish to receive any book at all that month. 

Your only obligation as a member is to pur- 
chase four Guild books, or alternates, within a 
year. There are no dues or membership fees 
except for the books you decide to purchase, 
and you pay only $2.00 each for Guild books 
(plus a few cents for delivery) instead of the 
retail price of $2.75 to $3.50 for the publishers’ 
editions. 


Bonus Books Free To Members 


As a Guild member you will also receive a free 
bonus book for each four Guild books you pur- 
chase—yes, even if you accept only four Guild 
books in a whole year! If you decide to con- 
tinue as a member, you can obtain an addi- 
tional bonus book free with each four Guild 
books, or alternates, you accept thereafter. 


As stated above, it is not necessary for you to 
purchase a Guild book every month. Each 
month the decision is up to you—but the amaz- 
ing record of acceptance of Guild selections 
during the past twenty years guarantees that 
you will always receive a top best-seller—a 
thrilling, entertaining, worthwhile story every 
time you choose to receive a Literary Guild 
selection. No wonder the Literary Guild Book 
Club is the largest in the world, with more 
than a million members! 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 


Including the free bonus books, Guild member- 
ship saves you up to 50% of your book dollars 
—and you get the most enjoyable, most en- 
tertaining and most discussed new books pub- 
lished. Why not join NOW while you can get 
any TWO of the sensational best-sellers de- 
scribed here, FREE with your membership. 

Despite increasing prices, we guarantee NO 
increase in the price to you of Guild books for 
a full year. This offer may be withdrawn at 
any time, so mail the coupon now/ 


CORONET 





WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
LITERARY GUILD 


EAGLE IN THE SKY 
By F. van Wyck Mason 
i This superb new his- 
torical romance—a top 
best-seller for weeks— 
tells the story of three 
young physicians, the 
women they loved, and 
the part they played in the Revolution! 
Here's high adventure, dark intrigue and 
desperate action — scores of heroic and in- 
famous characters. Publisher's price, $3.00. 


PARRIS MITCHELL OF KINGS ROW 
By Henry and Katherine Bellamann 

An exciting new story about 

the little midwest town of 

Kings Row. Parris’ heart is 

torn between his lovely wife 

Elise and Randy McHugh— 

while tensions between the 

young doctor and the towns- 

people finally boil over! 

Publisher's price, $3.00. 


PILGRIM’S INN 
By Elizabeth Goudge 
The author of “Green Dol- 
phin Street’ tells the story 
of a woman who had to 
choose between her mar- 
riage and a forbidden love! 
One of the year’s warmest 
stories. Pub. price, $3.00. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 

By Frank Yerby 
Here's a yarn by the author 
of “The Foxes of Harrow,” 
about the gold-rich West 
Indies! While the world 
burned with war, the tall 
young buccaneer and the 
beautiful female pirate kept ‘ 
their stormy courses ... he driven by venge- 
ance, she by hatred for men—until they 
crashed headlong in battle and in love! Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.00. 


Any Two of the above books FREE with membership in 
the Literary Guild, as explained on the opposite page. 
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How to make perfect, 
full-flavored iced coffee: 
Place 1% teaspoonfuls of 
Nescafé (more or less 
rounded, according to 
strength desired) in a large 
glass. Leave spoon in. Add 
small amount of hot water 
to dissolve. Stir. Add ice 


UH 


You know how bothersome it used to be NE SCAFE 


to make iced coffee. Not only bothersome—but icious 
the coffee was often weak or bitter. But with 


Nescafé, good iced coffee is easy to make! And QUICK AS & WIN K J 


you can have it just the right strength every time! 
Ask for quick, delicious Nescafé today! EASY... DELICIOUS... 
ANY TIME ... EVERY TIME ! 


That’s why more people drink NESCAFE than any other instant coffee! 


*Nescafé (pronounced NES-CAFAY) is the exclusive registered trade-mark of The Nestlé Company, 
Inc. to designate its soluble coffee product. It is composed of equal parts of pure soluble coffee 
and added carbohydrates (dextrins, maltose and dextrose) added solely to protect the flavor. 
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